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THE MOST NOBLE 


MARQUIS of LANSDOWN. 


MY LORD, 


HOPE it will not be thought 
preſuming, that I dedicate to 
your Lordſhip this tranſlation of 
the Life of a miniſter, who has re- 
ceived a public teſtimony of your 
Lordſhip s eſteem. If it contains 
ſome objectionable paſſages, I truſt 
they will be atoned for, in the opi- 


nion both of your Lordſhip and the 


A 2 public, 
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public, by the uſeful tenor of the 
reſt. Indeed it is difficult to ſup- 
poſe, that any honeſt and able man 
can peruſe the following work with- 
out being made better by it. 

An anxious ſearch after political 
truth was attended, in M. Turgot, . 
with an equal deſire of propagat- | 
ing 11 Though condemned as 
5 ſpeculative during his adminiſtra- 
tion, a ſhort interval has ſhewn, 
that he has not only aſtoniſningly 
accelerated in France the progreſs 
of political knowledge, but that he 
underſtood the actual circumſtances 
and feelings of his country, far 


better than thoſe who once pre- 


ſumed 


DEDICATION. v 
ſumed to cenſure him. His pro- 
poſal for forming provincial aſſem 


blies, within eleven years after it 


had been originally rejected, has 
been recommended to the notice of 
the greateſt aſſembly in his nation, 
by the order of its ſovereign and 
various other plans that he had 
framed, reſpecting the Corvees and 
other important objects, have been, 


in a greater or leſs degree, adopted 


by the miniſters that ſucceeded him. 
In like manner, his ideas reſpecting 


public economy and pacific ſyſ- "$a | 


tems, as well as moſt of thoſe re- 

ſpecting taxes, are rapidly gaining 

ground, notwithſtanding the inde- 
al 


cent 


vi DEDICATION. 
cent invectives that once purſued 
their author, 

It is thus that great men know 
how to obtain weight, both in ad- 
miniſtration and out of it; that 
they effect good in perſon, and 
prepare it for the hands of others; 
and that, in ſpite of the inveterate 
and difingenuous oppoſition of thoſe 
who are intereſted to prevent re- 
forms, not only fame, but ſucceſs, 
after a time, follows their endea- 

vours. Xo 

For the public favours conferred 
upon myſelf, in common with the 
reſt of the ſubjects of this empire, 
by the peace which your Lordſhip's 


deciſion 
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decifion and manly views alone 
effected; and for the many uſeful 
national meaſures which were pro- 
jected by your Lordſhip, but which 
have been in part left for the exe 
cution of others, who have found it 
difficult to travel in any honourable 
path not pointed out by your Lord- 
ſhip; I have the honour to ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf, 


MY. LO = D, 
' Your Lordſhip's reſpectful 


humble Servant, 
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ADVERTISEMENT 
PREFIXED TO 


THE ORIGINAL WORK, 


1 


T\HE Memoirs of the Life of M. 

Turgot, publiſhed in 1983*, ought _ 
doubtleſs to have prevented the preſent 
undertaking. But however well theſe 
may be written, and notwithſtanding the 
profound knowledge both of the princi- 


ples of political aconomy, and of the 


meaſures executed or planned by M. Tur- 
got, by which they are rendered at once 
ſo intereſting and inftructive ; {till I hope 
to be pardoned for having contemplated 


the ſame object under a different point of 


view, and for having endeavoured to make 


See an . of theſe Mamoirs in the laſt article 
of the Appendix. Note of the Tranſlator. | 
s M. Turgot 


X ORIGINAL ADVERTISEMENT, 


M. Turgot known to the world as a phi⸗ 
loſopher, rather than as a miniſter.—If I 
had conſulted my own intereſt, I ſhould 
have been filent : I felt all the diſadvan- 
tage of coming after a work that had ob- 
tained fo general and merited a ſucceſs, 
and I could not be ignorant of the ſupe- 
riority which the author poſſeſſed over 
me. Yet I could not have pardoned my- 
ſelf, if I had neglected to render this fee- 
ble homage to the memory of a great man, 
which I tenderly cheriſh ; of whom the 
friendſhip was ſo pleaſant and ſo uſeful to 
me, and whoſe remembrance will ever 
afford me one of thoſe delicious but me- 
lancholy ſentiments which come at laſt to 
make a part of our ſubſtance, and tend to 
endear to us our exiſtence. To the dic- 
tates of this ſentiment I have yielded; 
and I preſume to hope, that by procuring 
me ſome title to the indulgence of thoſe 
who may caſt their eyes upon this per- 
formance, it will obtain pardon for its de- 
fects. 


PREFACE 


TRANSLATION OF M. TURGOT'S LIE. 


E tranſiator of the following work is 
induced to lay it before the Engliſh 


public, from a perſuaſion of the importance 


of moſt of the principles contained in it, and 


that many of them may be found adapted to 
the preſent ſituation of Great Britain and 


Ireland, where the minds of men ſeem daily 


opening to political truth. At the ſame time, 


it is not meant to hold forth every thing 
contained in it, as an example of that poli- 
tical perfection, to which M. Turgot ap- 


pears 


xil Den 0 


pears to have thought mankind capable of 


attaming in matters of government. 


It is impoſſible to ſee without concern, 
that a jealouſy pervades it, of a celebrated 
perſon who ſucceeded M. Turgot in the ad- 
muiſiration of the French finances; and 
who has /, ſnce ſubmitted his principles to pub- 
lic examination, in a manner which does him 
the greateſt honour. Every one muſt re- 
gret, that the author ſhould ſuffer any thing 
of the kind to appear on this occaſion, even 
though under the influence of ſome provoca- 
tion. However the great authorities in 
queſtion may differ upon ſome points, they 
agree upon others of a moſt capital nature, 
w1ci deeply intereſt the welfare of mankind, 
and tend to advance political ſcience in ge- 
_ neral. It is unfortunate therefore that ſuch 
principles ſhould be deprived of any part of 
that injluence, which is likely to reſult from 
the concurring judgment of two ſuch eminent 
perſons, who, born in different countries, 
ſucceeding to the ſame adminiſtration by dijo 
ferent pat 9, thaugh rivals in public conſi- 
deration, 
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deration, unite eſſentially in many points. 
And, under ſuch circumſtances, it requires 
ſomething more than the mere authority of 
prejudice or impoſition, to check the diſcuſſion, 
and prevent the adaption of thoſe material 

principles upon which they are agreed. 

The freedom which M. Turgot appears to 
have entertained on the ſubjef of religion, 
vas certainly not among the reaſons for 
tranſlating the following wark. As ſome 
little return, however, folid teſtimonies will 
be found in it, in favour of natural, and 
alſo of the principal doctrine of revealed re- 
ligion.— At the ſame time we may take occa- 
fron to remark the folly of intolerance and 
bigotry. II. England, where we have a 
liberal and comparatively tolerant religious 
eſtabliſhment, there are happily multitudes of 
ſincere Chriſtians amon g all ranks and de- 
ſertptions of people; while in France, the 
abſurdity of the Roman Catholic form of the 

_ Chriſtian religion, and the ſuppreſſion of every 
other public form of it, has led aſide a pro- 
digious number of the moſt reſpectable perſons 
TO of 


xiv PREFACE, &c. 

| of that enlightened nation from the belief of 
any religion whatever.— Inſtances of this are 
N to be found in various other countries: and 
Y the peculiar ſpread of popular doctrines 
under the French monarchy, proves that 
| 7510 marim it in ſome degree applicable ta 
politics, as well as to religion. 


l | 

Tt being a juſtice due to M. Turgot, that 

1 bis opinions on the ſubjeft of Foundations | 
ſhould not be miſunderſtood, the paper which 

be compoſed on this ſubject, is thrawn into 
the Appendix, 3 


Tf the preſent publication ſhall be favour- 
ably received, the tranſlator may poſſibly 
preſent his country with the principal works 

% M. Turgot in an Engliſh dreſs; an at- 
tempt which be hopes will be accompanied 
with more leiſure, and conſequently with more 
correftneſs, than the preſent tranſlation can 
lay claim to. | 
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M. TURG O T. 


CHAPTER I, 


X MON G the multitude of miniſ- 
{ A ters, who, during a ſhort periods 
govern the fate of nations, there are few 
who merit the attention of poſterity. If 
they merely held principles and preju- 
dices in common with the age in which 
they lived, of what moment is the name of 
one who has done what a thouſand others 
in his place would have done as well ? 
General hiſtory ſerves to record the 
events in which they had a ſhare, 'There 
we find that ſuch a miniſter, raiſed from 
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the crowd of the ambitious, was more 
eager to obtain his office than to deſerve 
it; that he was more anxious to prolong 
his adminiſtration than to make it uſeful. 
There we ſee the ill that ſuch men do 
from ambition, the ill that they permit 
from ignorance or irreſolution ; ſome- 
times the good that they have attempted 
without ſucceſs, and more rarely the 
good that they have been able to effect. 
The hiſtory of their ideas, and even of 
their virtues, may be read in the opinions 
and prejudices of their contemporaries. 
But if there appear among theſe a man, 
who has received from nature a ſuperior 
ſtrength of reaſon, accompanied with pe- 
culiar virtues and principles of action, 
and whoſe genius has ſo far outrun the 
acquiſitions of his age as not to be un- 
derſtood by it; the life of ſuch a miniſter 
may be intereſting to all ages and all na- 
tions, His example may long be uſeful, 
His authority may give to important 
truths that ſanction, which reaſon itſelf 
ſometimes ſtands in need of, Such was the 
5 miniſter 


3 
miniſter whoſe life I have undertaken to 
| write. 8 * 


Though the Honour of his friendſhip 


may be my only title to any ſhare of pub- 


lic eſteem, and though the ſentiment-of 
that friendſhip was the ſweeteſt perhaps I 
ever felt, yet friendſhip ſhall not diminiſh 
my regard for truth. Thatſentiment which 


was the ruling principle of his life, the 


love of mankind, has alone prompted me 


to become his hiſtorian. If I could ever 


feel any temptation to alter any circum- 
ſtance in his life, I ſhould immediately 
call to mind the leſſon which he has 
taught me, that the greateſt benefit which 
can be conferred on mankind, is to pub- 


lich truth without diſguiſe or exaggera- 


tion, without paſſion, and without fear. 
The life of M. Turgot will conſtitute 
but a part of this work. After relating 


the benefits he did, and the benefits he de- 


ſigned; after having deſcribed the vir- 
tues, the talents, and the courage, which 
do diſplayed in the few events of a life, 
80 „B 2 uniformly 
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uniformly governed by thoſe principles, 
not leſs ſimple than unalterable, which 
he had adopted; after ſpeaking of ſome 
works that he wrote, dictated by ſuperior 
underſtanding, exhibiting views compre- 


henſive, well digeſted, and beneficial, but 


which are almoſt all of them beneath him; 
it will ſtill remain for me to trace the 
| hiſtory of his ideas, his opinions, and his 


character. I feel how much I am infe- 


rior to my ſubject; but, if J diſplay it im- 


perfectly, I ſhall at leaſt be able to con- 
vince my readers how difficult it is to do 

it juſtice. The virtuous and the wiſe | 
will here be able to learn what they have 


loſt in this diſtinguiſhed miniſter, and 
they will thank me for having endeavour- 
ed to make him more known to them. 


Anne Robert James Turgot was born 
at Paris, on the 1oth of May, 1727. 
His family was one of the moſt antient in 
Normandy. His name in the Scandi- 
navian language ſignifies the God Taos, 

The 
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The hoſpital of Conde ſur Noireau was 
founded in 1282 by one of his anceſtors. 
His great great grandfather, a preſident 
of the nobleſſe of Normandy in the ſtates 
of 1614, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by the 
courage with which he oppoſed the grant, 
made to the count de Soiſſons, of the 
waſte lands of the province, by a feeble 
government, more anxious to gratify the 
avidity of the great than to defend the 
rights of the citizens. M. Turgot's fa- 
ther was for a long time provoſt of the 
corporation of merchants. In this ſitu- 
ation, the elegant ſumptuouſneſs of the 
entertainments he made, and the pure and 
excellent taſte of the monuments he left 
behind him as a magiſtrate (a tribute 
which he paid, perhaps contrary to his 
better judgment, to prevailing prejudices) 
were the admiration of the vulgar. By 
the citizens, the regularity and &conomy 
of his adminiſtration, the diſintereſtedneſs 
and integrity of his conduct, were regard- 
cd with reſpect. A ſmall number of en- 
B 3: lightened 
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lightened men applauded the public la- 
bours, the reſult of comprehenſive reaſon, 
in which he en gaged, and the attention 
which he afforded to the health and 
eaſe of the poor, whom at that time it was 
too common to forget. 

The day will long be remembered, 
when the aſtoniſhed populace ſaw him, 
regardleſs of his perſonal ſafety, alone and 


unſupported, ruſh between two troops of 


French and Swiſs guards, who were on 
the point of engaging each other, ſeize 
the arm of one of them that was already 
raiſed to ſtrike, and compel the enraged 
ſoldiery to ſubmit to a peaceable and un- 
armed authority. 

An anecdote of the infancy of M. Tur- 
got announces to us his character. The 
little allowance of money, which his pa- 
rents made him when at ſchool, repeat- 


edly diſappeared as ſoon as it had been 


received, without its being poſſible to 
gueſs the manner in which it had been 


cmplayed..” At laſt they diſcovered that 


he 


; 
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he diſtributed it to ſome poor day ſcholars 
to buy them books. Good- nature, and 
even generoſity, are not uncommon 
among children; but to find theſe ſen- 
timents governed by good ſenſe, and 
ſubſervient to real and laſting utility, 
preſaged a truly extraordinary man, all 
whoſe ſentiments were ſoon to become 
ſo many virtues, becauſe they were always 
to be controlled by reaſon. 

M. Turgot was the youngeſt of three 
brothers. The eldeſt was -intended for 
the rank of magiſtracy, which had been 
the ſtation of his family for ſeveral 
generations; the ſecond was deſtined to 
the profeſſion of arms; and Robert was 
deſigned for the church. To pronounce 
in the cradle the future deſtiny of chil- 
dren, was at that time almoſt the gene- 
ral practice, guided by family confide- 
rations, or inferences drawn from the 
early inclinations of infancy. Men, 
placed thus at hazard, in fituations for 
Which Nature never intended them, gene- 
Lo: rally 
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rally became an uſeleſs, and often a fatal 


burthen to their families and to the ſtate. 


The practice, happily, has no longer exiſt- 
ence; and it is to philoſophy, which we 
abuſe ſo much by wrote, while we enjoy 
all the bleſſings that ſpring from it, that 
we owe the change. 

The deſtination of M. Turgot v was 
founded in probable circumſtances. He 
had an extreme reliſh for ſtudy; his man- 
ners were full of ſimplicity and modeſty; 


his character was penſive; and he had a 


ſort of timidity, that was incompatible 
with diſſipation. It was to be ſuppoſed, 
that it would have coſt him few ſacri- 
fices to devote himſelf to the proſpect of 


the brilliant fortune, which his birth 


and his talents could not fail to in- 
ſure, 

But M, Turgot had ſcarcely attained 
the age at which reflection commences, 
when he took at once the reſolution to 
ſacrifice theſe advantages to liberty and 
conſcience, and to follow his eccleſiaſtical 
ſtudies, 
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ſtudies, but without declaring his repug- 
nance to their propoſed object till the 
period in which it would be neceſſary 
irrevocably to engage in it. The clerical 
profeſſion demanded nothing from him, 
as to ſtrictneſs of conduct, that could 
alarm him; but he felt the imprudence 


of any engagement for life. Whatever 


might be the object of an oath, he did 
not think that he could be permitted to 
trifle with the oath itſelf; or that he 
could, without diſgracing himſelf, bring 
into diſcredit with the public the profeſ- 
ſion he had once embraced, by any line of 


conduct he might afterwards purſue. The 


profeſſion of the church ſeemed to impoſe 


on him an engagement more peculiarly 


raſh; that of having always the ſame pub- 


lic opinions; of preaching what he might 
quickly ceaſe to believe, and of teaching, 
as truths to others, what he might him- 
ſelf conceive to be errors. It ſubjected 
him to the neceſlity, in caſe of any varia- 


tion of ſentiment from the church, either 


in 
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in every inſtant of his life to utter fal ſe- 
hoeds, or to throw up the gown, and per- 


| haps expoſe himſelf to every hazard. 


And who was there that could anſwer for 
having the courage to diſcharge this duty? 
Why expoſe himſelf to the calamity of 
being obliged to chuſe between his con- 
ſcience and his perſonal ſafety ? If he 
were now a diſciple of revelation, was he 
ſure that he ſhould always remain o ? 
Could he be certain of always believing 
the ſame doctrines? If not, was it allow- 
able to enter into a ſolemn engagement 
to profeſs them for life? 
M. Turgot took his degree, and was 
elected prior of the Sorbonne, a rank 
uſually conferred by the doctors of that 
houſe upon the bachelor who is of the 
moſt diſtinguiſhed and honourable family. 
In conſequence of this ſituation he was 


obliged to pronounce two Latin orations; 


and theſe compoſitions, drawn up, in 
1750, by a young man of three and twenty 
years of age, are a fingular monument, 


which 


M. T U ROT. 1 


which marks not fo particularly the ex- 
tent of his knowledge, as a philoſophy 
and comprehenſion peculiar to himſelf, In 
theſe works we find, if I may fo expreſs 
myſelf, the whole-mind of the author; and 
it ſeems as if application and reflection 
had done nothing more after this than to 
give it expanſion and firmneſs. 

The object of the firſt oration is to 
ſhow the benefits which the human ſpe- 
cies have derived from the Chriſtian reli- 
gion. The principal of theſe benefits 
are ſhewn to have been the preſervation of 
the Latin language, and of ſome of the 
works of the antients ; the introduction 
of ſcholaſtic learning, which at leaſt pre- 
ſerved: from abſolute ſtupidity the favage 
deſtroyers of the Roman empire, and was 
the parent, in morals, in logic, and in 
metaphyſics, of a ſubtlety and preciſion of 
ideas, the habits of which were unknown 
to the antients, and have contributed, 
more perhaps than we are aware of, to the 
progreſs of ſound philoſopby—A ſyſtem 

of 
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of morality, founded on a general frater- 
nity of all the individuals of the human 
. ſpecies ; a ſyſtem more univerſal, and bet- 
ter calculated to unite together men of all 
nations than the heathen morality, which 
| tended rather to inſulate them, and to 
unite together none but the members of 
the ſame city, and, above all, had in view 
to form patriots only, and philoſophers 
inſtead of men The abolition of ſlavery, 
domeſtic as well as feudal ; a work which 

is perhaps as much to be aſcribed to the 
maxims of Chriſtianity as to the policy 
of princes, who found themſelves intereſt- 
ed in calling into exiſtence a body among 
the people which might help to reduce the 
power of the nobles.— M. Turgot cloſed 
this catalogue of benefits with the patience 
and ſubmiſſion that Chriſtianity inſpires, 
and which, quelling that reſtleſs and tur- 
bulent ſpirit that prevailed among the an- 
tients, rendered Chriſtian ſtates leſs ſubject 
to convulſions, and taught them a re- 


ſpect for eſtabliſhed authorities, and a re- 
luctance 
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luctance to ſacrifice the peace and the ſe- 


curity of their brethren to the love of in- 
dependence, however legitimate. 

M. Turgot did not indeed pretend to 
be ignorant of the dreadful abuſe of ec- 
cleſiaſtical power, which had transformed 
the human race into a vile herd, trem- 


bling under the rod of a legate or confeſ- 


ſor ; of the bloody conteſts which had 
taken place between the prelacy and the 


civil power; nor of the fatal maxims 


which had been difleminated by the 


clergy, arming in one place kings againſt 


their ſubjects, and in another rouſing the 


people to a reſiſtance of government, 
ſharpening, according to their intereſts, at 
one time the poignard of the fanatic, and 
at another the axe of the executioner. 


T he blood of millions of men, murdered 


in the name of the Divinity, ſtill ſmokes 


around us. The earth every where co- 


vers the mangled victims of barbarous 
intolerance. Was it poſſible for a mind 
of gentleneſs and ſenſibility not to revolt 


at 
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at theſe horrible ideas? Was it poſſible 
for a virtuous and noble mind to view, 
without indignation, in the ſame ages, the 


human underſtanding degraded by the 
| moſt ignominious ſuperſtitions, morality 


corrupted, the duties of man miſrepre- 
fented or violated, and the art of impo- 


tion and of degrading the human ſpecies 


reſorted to as the only means of guiding 


and governing it? All thoſe enormities, 


which have been diſguiſed under the ap- 
pearance of ſacred duties to the eyes of 
the ignorant, were originally ſuggeſted to 


ſtateſmen as crimes neceſſary to the repoſe 


of nations, or the ambition of ſovereigns. 
M. Turgot was too enlightened to ex- 


pect that any thing but abuſes could 


ariſe from any ſcheme of religion, that, 


loaded with ſpeculative dogmas, makes | 


the ſalvation of men depend upon their 
creed, treats the free exerciſe of reaſon as 
a culpable boldneſs, and erects its prieſts 


: into the preceptors of the people, and the 


umpires. of morality. He could not be 


ignorant, 
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ignorant, that if the governments of Eu- 
rope could ceaſe to be enlightened, or for- 
get for any time to watch the enterprizes 
of the clergy, and if all men of educa- 
tion and information, and ſuch as have 
pretenſions to place, in a word, all thoſe 
whoſe opinion really governed the world, 
could ever ceaſe to be united in a ſpirit 
of toleration and enquiry, the ſame cauſes 
would quickly produce the ſame effects. 
But the return of theſe circumſtances 
M. Turgot regarded as impoſſible. He 
ſaw that the calamitous trials which the 
human ſpecies had undergone, had con- 
ducted them to an epoch, at which the 
- revival of barbariſm was no longer to be 
apprehended ; ; that the daily decreaſe of 
the ſpirit of ſuperſtition and intolerance, 
together with its fatal influences, was a 
| neceſſary conſequence of the unremitting 
progreſs of the human underſtanding ; 
and that general contempt would com- 
- pleat, in leſs than a century, the work 
that reaſon had ſo happily begun. Theſe 
bleſtin 2S, 
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bleſſings, of which the proſpect deſcends 


to our children, and of which we our- 
ſelves have taſted ſome of the fruits, have 
indeed coſt our anceſtors dear: but has 


not Aſia ſuffered almoſt as much from the 


ferocity of her conquerors, as Europe 


from the cruelty of her prieſts? The ca- 
lamities of Aſia were unaccompanied with 


any alleviating circumſtance: one revo- 


lution and one tyranny ſucceeded to an- 
other, and but for the improvements of 


Europe, the human ſpecies had been con- 


demned to perpetual diſaſters and ever- | 
laſting ignorance. 
The ſubje& of M. Turgot's ſecond 


oration is a hiſtory of the progreſs of the 
human underſtanding, which he deduces 
from the moſt antient nations of Aſia 


(who, with reſpect to us, were the inven- 


tors of the ſciences) through all the revo- 
lutions of empires and opinions down 


to the preſent time. He ſhows how the 


perfection of the fine arts is limited by 


Nature herſelf, while that of the ſciences 
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is infinite. He explains how it happens 
that the moſt uſeful inventions in the me- 
chanic arts, may date their origin from 
periods of ignorance ; theſe inventions 
having for their obje& purſuits which are 
at all times indiſpenſible, and in theſe 


caſes, obſervation and experience giving 


to men of genius the knowledge that ca- 


pacitates them for inventions. He aſcribes 
the firſt progreſs made in the ſciences to 


the diſcovery of writing ; a further pro- 


greſs to the invention of an alphabet, and 


a much further progreſs ſtill to the art of 
printing, which rendered them extenſive 


and durable, In the laſt place, he proves, 
from the unbounded perfectibility which 
he attributes to the human underſtand- 


ing, that no limits can be preſcribed to 


the improvement of the ſciences. This 


opinion, which he never once abandoned, 
was one of the great principles of his 
philoſophy. 


C CHAP- 
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CHAPTER II. 


HE time when it was neceſlary to 

declare that he would not become 
an eccleſiaſtic, was arrived. He an- 
nounced this reſolution to his father, wich 
his motives, by letter ; and he obtained 
his conſent. 

The poſt of maſter of the requeſts 
was that which he had choſen. Eager 
in his purſuit of every kind of know- 
| ledge, he had not only applied himſelf 
to poetry and the belles lettres, but he 
had ſtudied the elements of every ſci- 
ence, had made himſelf maſter of many, 

and had drawn out a liſt of a great num- 


ber of works that he had planned. In this 
extraordinary catalogue, I find poems, 
tragedies, and philoſophical romances ; 
but eſpecially extenſive treatiſes upon na- 
tural philoſophy, hiſtory, geography, po- 
litics, ethics, metaphyſics, and grammar. 
ee - The 
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The plans of ſome of theſe works are all 


of them that now remain; and theſe 
plans diſcover information the moſt va- 
rious and comprehenſive, and views the 


moſt novel and profound. This paſſion 
for ſtudy, might have conducted a man of 
a character equally remote from ambition 
and a mind equally ſuperior to vanity, but 


with an inferior genius, to deſire no other 


profeſſion than that of a man of letters. 
M. Turgot thought otherwiſe. The em- 
ployment that promiſed him the greateſt 


ſphere of utility, without obliging him to 
make any ſacrifices either to alſhood or 
injuſtice, was that which he thought it 


his duty to embrace. He therefore choſe 


that of the law, and, among its ſeveral de- 
partments, fixed upon the office of maſ- 


ter of requeſts. A maſter of requeſts in 


France is the ſervant of the executive 


power, where the activity of that power 
embraces every thing; he is the inſtrument 
of government in operations of commerce 
and finance, in which, of all others, 
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the public proſperity is moſt intereſted ; 
and he 1s called, more frequently than 
the member of any other order, to take 
upon himſelf the firſt offices of admini- 
ſtration. A maſter of requeſts is rarely 


without a conſiderable portion of influ- 
ence reſpecting ſome one of the provinces, 


or the whole ſtate; ſo that it ſeldom hap- 
pens that his liberality or his prejudices, 
his virtues or his vices, do not, in the 
courſe of his life, produce great good or 


great miſchief. 


M. Turgot had prepared himſelf for this 
new career, by particular application to 
thoſe parts of ſcience, which are moſt 


connected with its functions and its duties 
namely, the ſtudy of natural philoſophy, 


ſo far as it relates to agriculture and ma- 
nufactures, to the ſubjects of merchan- 5 
diſe, and the execution of public works; 
together with thoſe parts of mathematical 
knowledge which lead to practical ap- 
plications of natural philoſophy, and to 


facilitate the calculations that are fre- 


5 quently 
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quently neceſſary in politics, commerce, 
and philoſophy. But he had made him- 
ſelf a complete maſter of the principles of 


legiſlation, politics, executive govern- 
ment, and commerce. Many of his let- 
ters, written at this period, ſtrikingly il- 
luſtrate his acquaintance with theſe ſub- 


jects, and, if we compare them with the 
performances that were then extant, ſhew 
that he owed the chief of his knowledge 


to himſelf, 


Two events at this period of his life 
deſerve to be ſelected from the reſt. —He 
was commiſſioned to examine the cauſe of 
a perſon employed in the office of the 


| farmers general, who had been proſecuted 
in the courts of law, but which he had 
found the means to elude. M. Turgot, 
conceiving the man guilty, and feeling 
the neceſſity of rigour in this caſe, put off 


the inveſtigation from time to time. At 
length, after long delays, he took it under 
cognizance, and found the defendant in- 

8 nocent. 
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nocent. Immediately he felt himſelf ob- 
liged to repair the injury which might 
have ariſen from the delay. He enquired 
into the amount of the appointments, of 
which the party had been deprived dur- 
ing t the pendency of the cauſe, and paid 
the exact ſum, taking care to make it 
appear an act, not of generoſity, but of 
Juſtice. | 

Forced to adjudge cauſes, where the 
letter of the law ſeemed contrary to na- 
tural juſtice, he took the latter, which he 
felt to be ſuperior to all municipal laws, 
for his guide. He drew up a report in a 
particular cauſe upon theſe principles : 
Not one of the concluſions of his*report 
was admitted. The majority decided, 
that a poſitive law, where the ſenſe of it 
was clear, ought to be preferred before 
that more ſacred law, whoſe principles 
are, by men of little reflection, conſidered 
as vague, and its deciſions as uncertain. 
A few days after, the parties compromiſed 
the cauſe in the manner in which M. Tur- 


got 
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got would have decided it, and did ho- 


mage to that juſtice which is of a ſupe- 


rior order. 


While M. T urgot filled the office of 


maſter of requeſts, a chambre royale was 
held, and he ſat at it. Had he believed 


that his conſcience required him to refuſe 


this, he certainly would have refuſed it. 
He could not indeed be ignorant that ſuch 


a ſtep demanded no great degree of forti- 


tude. The affair in agitation concerned 


not any real troubles in the ſtate, but the 
petty cabals which divided the court, 


and that quarrel reſpecting the billets 
of confeſſion, the importance of which 
was to be momentary, and the ridi- 


cule eternal. M. Turgot knew that 


the party which was then oppreſſed 


might, under another adminiſtration, be- 


come the ſuperior. If he trod in the 
beaten path, he could ſcarcely be noticed; 


but by deviating from it, he inſured him- 


ſelf the ſupport of a party, and the ap- 
„ plauſe 
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plauſe of the people, The circumſtanee 


was one of thoſe, more frequent i in their 


occurrence than we are apt to imagine, in 


which the moſt daring is yet the ſafeſt 


part, and in which a man beſt promotes his 
intereſt by appearing to ſacrifice it to his 
duty. But he was as much a ſtranger to 


this refined ambition as to a ſervile com- 
plaiſance.— He acted with the court, juſt 
as he would have oppoſed it, becauſe 


he felt that in ſo doing he did right. 


M. Turgot thought that the king 
owed it to his ſubjects to inſtitute courts 


of juſtice, compoſed of members, in ſuch _ 
numbers and poſſeſſing ſuch qualities as 


the laws required, who ſhould be com- 


miſſſioned, not for the trial of a particular 
cauſe, but for a particular diſtrict, or elſe 


for a particular claſs of cauſes; and whoſe 


proceedings in their functions ſhould, be 


incapable of being arbitrarily ſet aſide. 
He believed that every tribunal, thus con- 


| {tituted, might be held a legitimate tribu- 


bunal ; and that the difficulty attending 
” -- 
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the replacing the antient judges when 


they choſe to quit their functions (not 


becauſe they were expected to decide con- 


trary to law, but becauſe an attack was 
made upon their perſonal opinions, or 


upon immunities foreign to the great ob- 


ject of their appointment) could only give 


ſtrength to anarchy, and introduce a ſort 


of trial of ſkill between the miniſters of 
the ſovereign and the officers of juſtice, 


Who ſhould ſacrifice with the moſt obſti- 


The popular opinion, indeed, was decid- 


edly adverſe to the chambre royale; but 
this was of little conſequence to M. Tur- 


got. The certainty of having acted 


right, and the approbation of a few ſupe- 
rior characters, were all he deſired. He 
always thought, that the public prejudices 
' ought not to be ſhocked in matters of in- 
difference, yet, that when thoſe prejudices 
were both unjuſt and miſchievous, it 


was his duty to ſet them at open de- 
fiance, 
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It was nearly at the ſame period of his 
life that M. Turgot wrote ſome articles 
in the Encyclopédie. He was intimate 
with the editors of that work. But what 
had more weight with him was, that he 
was perſuaded that the only true and 


efficacious method of procuring perma- 
nent happineſs to mankind, was to abo- 
liſh their prejudices; and to teach them 


thoſe truths that ought to govern their 


ſentiments and their conduct. He be- 


lieved, that it would lead infallibly to 
this end, to examine all queſtions 'and 


tranquilly diſcuſs all opinions. But it 
was of importance that this diſcuſſion 
ſhould be public; that the whole race 
ſhould be invited to aſſiſt in the examina- 
tion; and that the knowledge of truth 


ſhould no longer be ſhut up within a nar- 


row circle, but become ſufficiently dif- 


fuſed to reach all thoſe perſons who, by 
the education they receive, are deſtined 


to occupy public ſtations, 
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To a man who thought in this manner 
the Encyclopédie was an intereſting 
work. It was intended to compriſe 
ſketches, at once accurate and elementary, 
of the ſubjects of human knowledge; and 
to exhibit the moſt certain, the moſt 
uſeful and important truths in the dif- 
ferent branches of ſcience. It was be- 
ſides to contain a diſcuſſion of every 
queſtion that intereſts the learned or the 


humane; opinions of the greateſt univer- 


ſality or celebrity, with the origin and 
progreſs of thoſe opinions, and the argu- 
ments whether juſt or fallacious, on 
which they had been ſupported. With 
this idea, M. Turgot was very deſirous 
that this work ſhould be perfect; and 


perceiving with regret the ſort of neg- 


lect to which ſeveral important heads of 
the work were conſi gned, he contributed 
his aſſiſtance to it. The articles he fur- 
niſhed were thoſe of Etymology, Exiſtence, 
Expanſibility, Fair and Foundation. 15 
Under the firſt of theſe heads, he ſhews 
5 that 


ſound criticiſm, ceaſe to be arbitrary or 


pear no longer a frivolous ſtudy, even in 


real uſe. 
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that the ſcience of Etymology, which has 
been abuſed till it has become almoſt 
ridiculous, may, under the guidance of 


uncertain ; that it may then elucidate the 
revolutions of language, and conſequently 
the hiſtory of opinions and of intellectual 
improvements; and erudition thus ap- 


the eye of the philoſopher, who has no 
reliſh but for truth, and for truths of 


/ 


In the article of Ex iRence, he analyzes 
the manner in which we are led to form 


the idea, and the exact meaning which 


we affix to the word; and he finds that 


exiſtence as to us, is an idea of the perma- 
nence of certain collections of ſenſations, 


which in ſimilar circumſtances are con- 
ſtantly revived, either under their origi- 
nal form, or with variations reſulting 
from general laws. Thus when we ſay 
that an Ohject exiſts, we mean only that 
2 certain acolleGion of ſunultaneous ſenſa- 

tions, 


tions, having been perceived by us during 
a certain time, having repeatedly diſap- 
peared and again preſented themſelves to 


us, we are induced to conceive, even 


when the collection is no longer preſent 
to our mind, that it would infallibly be 
preſent if we were again placed in the 
fame ſituation: and it is then we fay an, 
object exiſts. 

This theory, which was ſo new that it 
was hardly underſtood by ſome philoſo- 
phers, had important conſequences. It 


was connected with the whole theory of 


the nature of our knowledge, and the 
degree of evidence to which it is in our 


power to attain. It conſtitutes indeed 


the greateſt and almoſt the only im- 
provement in the ſcience of the human 


mind ſince the days-of Locke. 


In the ſame article M. Turgot ſhewed 
the poſlibility of our acquiring ideas of 
ſpace, and the diſpoſition of bodies in it 
by the employment of the organ of fight 
only. This idea, not leſs true than un- 

common 
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common, tended to rectify and com- 
pleat the reſearches of Locke and his 
diſciples. 

His article of Expanfibility opened 


new views in natural philoſophy. He 
explained in what conſiſted the property 


which fluids have of occupying an inde- 
finite ſpace by virtue of a force that is 
always decreaſing and which ceaſes to 
act the moment an oppoſite force comes 
into equilibrium with it. He taught 
how to diſtinguiſh the evaporation of 
fluids (that is, the diflolution of their 
particles in the air) from their evapori- 


ſation, or change from the form of a 
liquid to that of an expanſible fluid. 


He obſerved, that when the degree of 
heat is the ſame, vaporiſation takes place 


more ſpeedily and in greater maſſes, in 


proportion as the liquids acted upon are 
reſtrained by a leſs or a greater force; ſo 
that it does not ſtop, for example, in a 
cloſe veſſel from which the air has been 
previouſly removed, till the expanſive force 
4 os ro 
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of the particles already vaporiſed, is in 
equilibrium with the force that cauſes 
the vaporiſation. From theſe principles 
was deduced the practicability of diſtilling 


liquors in vacuo with an inferior degree 


of heat: and this diſcovery might be em- 
ployed, either for the introduction of 
conomy in diſtillery as a profeſſional art, 
or for the execution of chemical analyſes 
with greater preciſion, ſo as ſucceſsfully. 
to diſcover the immediate principles of a 
great number of ſubſtances. M, T urgot 


did not employ himſelf till long after in 
the purſuit of theſe conſequences of his 


theory, but ſtill he was the firſt who em- 


ployed the diſtillation i vacuo in the way 
of analyſes, as alſo the firſt who propoſed 


to apply the diſcovery to the diſtillation of 
ſea-water and of brandy, 

In the article Fair, M. Turgot en- 
quires into the origin of the inſtitution, 


In thoſe ages, in which ignorance, plun- 
der, and continual wars, together with 


the diſtruſt and hatred of different nations 
00 
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to each other, confined commerce to nat᷑⸗ 
row bounds, it was only by the interven- 
tion of Fairs that the kingdoms of Eu- 
rope, the provinces of an empire, the dif- 
ferent diſtricts of a province, and even 


the villages of the ſame diſtrict, could 


exchange their productions and relieve 
their mutual wants, under ſhelter of the 


| momentary protection, which, from pri- 


vate confiderations, was extended to the 


places in which the Fairs were held. 


But this inſtitution has now ceaſed to 
be uſeful to commerce. The regulations 
which prefcribe either a determinate 


place or time for commerce, thoſe even 
which ſuch inſtitutions render neceſſary, 


and above all thoſe for which they ſerve 
as a pretext, are ſo many incroachments 


upon liberty, and conſequently ſo many 


taxes upon induſtry, and violations of juſ- 
tice. Their conſequences would be 


detrimental even if they did nothing more 
than force the ſtream of commerce out of 


its natural channel. The common inte- 
vo | reſt 
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reſt of the vender and the purchaſer will 
be more quick- ſighted to fix upon the 
place, the time and the manner, in which 
they ſhould meet to carry on their traffic, 
than the moſt ſkilful merchant, or 
the moſt enlightened legiſlator | in the 
world. 

In the article Foundation, M. Turgot 
ſhews that as it is extremely difficult even 
for the living to fix upon inſtitutions, the 
plan of which ſhall accord with the inte- 
reſt of the whole and the general ſyſtem 


of adminiſtration; ſo it is impoſſible that 


a perpetual foundation ſhould not become 
in proceſs of time eternally uſeleſs, if it 
be not eternally miſchievous. The in- 


_ evitable revolutions that take place in the 
manners, the opinions, the ſcience, the 


induſtry and the wants of mankind ; the 
changes, not leſs certain, in the extent, 
the population, the capitals, and the ma- 
nufactures of a town, or a province, 


would render it abſolutely impoſſible for 
thin moſt enlightened man, of the preſent 
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age to form an inſtitution that ſhould be 
ſalutary to the next. How much then muſt 


theſe abuſes, which men of the ſoundeſt 


judgment and greateſt genius cannot fore- 
ſee or prevent, abound in thoſe inſtitutions 
which are almoſt always the effect of 
vanity, of uninſtructed benevolence, of 


caprice, of the narroweft prejudices and 
the moſt miſtaken views? 


After having proved the danger of 
perpetual foundations, M. Turgot ſhews 
that they ought. to be reſpected no longer. 
than they are uſeful, and that government 
derives an inherent right even from the 
nature of things to amend them. The 


property we poſſeſs in land, or neceſſaries, 
is 4 right founded in nature, the preſer- 


vation of which right was the principal 
motive to the formation of ſocieties. 
The property, on the other hand, of foun- 
dations, and other eſtabliſhments of the 


ſort, exiſts only from the conſent of go- 


vernment ; and the right of watching 
over their progreſs, and of Peng them 
when 


Mi F 9 N 8 0 . "05 


when they become either detrimental or 


uſeleſs, is implied in this conſent. The 
idea of an eftabhſhment neceſſarily implies 
a power that can change it : ſo that the 
whole nation is the true proprietor of the 
wealth belonging to theſe inſtitutions, it 
having been given under its authority, 
and for its uſe, M. Turgot made no par- 
ticular application of theſe principles. 
He knew that this would be unneceſſary 
with men of ſound ſenſe; and he believed 
that there were caſes in which the appli- 


cation of principles ought to be left to 


the public. He contented himſelf in 


this article, with eſtabliſhing in a few 
words the true principles according to 


which the point, as to this important ob- 
ject, ought to be fixed, at which the 


rights of nature end, and thoſe of legiſla- 
tive authority begin; and at the ſame 


time with pointing out the rules which 


ought to govern the exerciſc of thoſe 
rights. 


Theſe five articles, which are ch in a 
"D 2 *-- : - © dutterent 
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different ſtyle, and each of which exhi- 
bits views not leſs novel than important, 
were the only articles in the Encyclo- 


pedie written by M. Turgot. He had 


however prepared ſeveral others, and as 
the article of a dictionary, however im- 
portant it may be, requires neither an ex- 


tenſive plan, nor a regular aſcent to firſt 


principles, nor a profound examination of 

the parts of its ſubjects, nor a detail of 
the particulars of which it is compoſed; 
that ſpirit of order and combination, that 


love of perfection, which prevented M. 


Turgot from finiſhing any extenſive work, 


could only have ſerved to improve theſe 


detached compoſitions, though in any 
event they could appear to be incomplete 
and merely elementary to no one but 


: himſelf. 


But the perſecution ſet on foot againſt 
the Encyclopedie, hindered M. Turgot 


from continuing to write in it. No one 


will ſuſpect him of having deſerted the 
cauſe of reaſon and knowledge through 
| ambition 
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ambition or timidity: for never did man 
profeſs with more openneſs and uni- 
formity his contempt for prejudices, 
and his horror of the obſtacles that are 
oppoſed to the progreſs of truth. He 
was animated by a different motive. The 
Encyclopédie had been ſucceſsfully re- 
preſented as the work of a ſect, and he 
thought that it would in ſome degree 
prejudice the truths which he wiſhed to 
propagate, to inſert them in a work 
branded, whether juſtly or n with 
ſuch an imputation. 

He thought every ſpecies of ſe per- 
nicious, whether it were the ambition of 
domineering over the minds of men that 
formed it, or, as in the preſent caſe, (where 
the appellation of the /e&e Encyclopedique 
was given) it owed its origin to a perſe- 
cution which obliges men to make a com- 
mon cauſe ; ſtill from the moment a 
party exiſts, all the individuals that com- 
poſe it are made anſwerable for the faults 
and errors of the reſt ; the neceſſity that 
„ calls 


rn 


calls for their union, obliges them to 
conceal or to qualify principles which 
may be offenſive to ſuch, as by their 
weight or their countenance are uſeful to 
the party. They are obliged in a manner 
to form a ſyſtem of doctrines, and the 


opinions which belong to this ſyſtem, 
| being adopted without examination, in 


the end become mere pre) judices. Friend- 
* ſhips entertained for any of their body, 
ſtop at the individual, but the hatred and 


envy that any One of them excites, —Y 


extended to the whole—If the ſect is 
compoſed of the moſt enlightened men in 
a nation, if the defence of truths, the moſt 
important to public happineſs, be the ob- 


ject of their zeal, the misfortune is ſo 


much the greater, Every thing which 

they procure, that is juſt and uſeful, is 
rejected without examination. Abuſes, 
errors of every kind, find for advocates | 
that crowd of diſdainful and puny men, 
who are the fworn enemies of all that is 
ſtriking and admired. Is truth publiſh- 
10 9 ed 
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ed to the world? It is immediately brand- 


ed by thoſe whom it might injure, with 
the name of party, which is in itſelf 


odious, and is thus to acertainty deprived 


even of attention. M. Turgot was there- 
fore convinced, that a more fatal blow 


could not be aimed at truth, than to com- 


pel thoſe who love her to form a party; 
and that no fault could be more miſ- 


chievous, than, either from vanity, or 


cowardice, to give into this ſnare. 


Among the earlieſt friends of M. Tur- 


got, we are to reckon M. de Gournai, 


who had long been a merchant, and who 


became afterwards an intendant of com- 
merce. The experience and the reflec- 
tions of M. de Gournai, had ſhown him 
the truth of principles at that time little 


known in the adminiſtration of com- 
merce. He had learned, or rather he had 
ſeen, that the laws prohibiting the im- 


portation of foreign commodities,' and 


the exportation of domeſtic raw materials, 
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though having for their pretext the en- 
couragement of national induſtry, in ef- 
fect deranged its natural courſe ; that the 
protection afforded any particular ſpecies 
of commerce, 1s prejudicial to commerce 
in general ; that privileged monopolies, 
whether for buying, for ſelling, or for 
manufacturing, far from giving vigour to 
induſtry, ſtifle it in all but the privileged 
perſons, and in them convert it into a 
ſpirit of intrigue. He went farther. He 
found that the regulations which are, or 
are pretended to be formed, to prevent a 
ſcarcity of neceſſaries, to fix them at a 
moderate price, inſure their goodneſs, or 
the excellence of manufactures ; at once 
diminiſh and render uncertain their quan- 
tity, enhance their price, and almoſt al- 
ways reduce their quality. In ſhort, that 
all theſe precautions of timidity and ig- 
norance, all theſe laws, ſpringing from 
that ſpirit of Machiaveliſm, which has 
communicated itſelf from the enterprizes 
of politicians to the legiſlation of com- 


2 merce, 


. 4 
merce, are productive of inconvenience, 
vexation, and expence, which would ren- 
der them miſchievous; though they 
ſhould accompliſh all the particular good 
intended by them, inſtead of producing 
the oppoſite effects. | 

M. Turgot derived great advantages 
from his conferences with M. de Gournai. 
He adopted all the truths which this 
upright and enlightened citizen had reap- 
ed from long experience. Already con- 
yinced, that entire and unlimited freedom 
was the only uſeful, and alſo the only 
Juſt political principle of commerce, M. 
de Gournai brought him acquainted in 
the detail with all the advantages of this 
freedom, and all the inconveniences of 
prohibitions. He taught him how to 
refute thoſe objections which have their 
ſource in the ignorance of ſtateſmen, the 
prejudices of merchants, or ſtill oftener 
in the perſonal intereſt of thoſe who are 
at the head of the mercantile profefſion. 
The grounds of the attachment of the 
laſt to political regulations are, that they 
| | bring 
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bring the new or important operations of 
commerce into a dependence on govern- 
ment, and conſequently free them from 
the competition of thoſe inerchants, 
whoſe capital is too ſlender to buy them 
protectors, | 

M. de Gournai died in 1759; and M. 
Turgot intereſting himſelf for the me- 


mory of his friend, which he thought in- 


timately connected with the public wel- 


fare, publiſhed his eulogium. In this 
paper he explained with accutacy and 


precifion the principles of M. de Gour- 
nai, which he had made his own. Though 


he regarded this compoſition merely as a 


ſketch, it includes the ſimpleſt and the 


fulleſt compendium of thoſe principles, 
which prove the utility of freedom, in 


what reſpects jnduſtry and commerce, and 


the injuſtice of all reſtrictions ; and ex- 


hibits at the ſame time a model for pa- 


negyrics on the dead, the firſt object of 
which ſhould be the inſtruction of the 
living. 


F)) ͤ 4A 


CHAPTER IR. 


NA TURGOT was deſtined for the 
office of an intendant. But with 


whatever afſiduity he had appropriated to 


himſelf all thoſe parts of ſcience, of which 
he could perceive even the ſhadow of a 
diſtant utility, he felt that he had not been 
able to acquire experience; and he was not 
willing to attain this laſt perfection at the 
expence of the province which might be 
entruſted to his care. He therefore pre- 
vailed on M. de la Michodiere, with whoſe 


integrity and public ſpirit he was well 


acquainted, to let him bear him com- 
pany, and aſſiſt him in the progreſſes 
which he made throughout his province; 
that under his eyes he might acquire that 
experience which he ſtood in need of, 


which theory cannot ſupply, but of 


which it facilitates the acquiſition, and 
which 
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which theory alone can render certain and 


truly uſeful. 
In 1761, M. Turgot was einen 


intendant of Limoges. 


The immediate authority of an intend- 


ant lies within narrow bounds. Direc- 


tions in detail for carrying into execution 
the general orders of adminiſtration, the 


power of making proviſional deciſions in 
certain caſes, and of adjudging others 


which reſpect commerce and finance ſub- 


ject to an appeal to the council: ſuch are 


nearly all the functions of his office. 


| But he is the officer of government, and | 
he poſſeſſes its confidence. Government 


ſees but with his eyes, and acts but by his 
hands. It is upon the information he 


cCcollects, upon the memorials he diſ- 


patches, and upon the accounts he ren- 


ders in, that miniſters decide upon every 


thing, and that in a country where every 
political power centers in adminiſtra- 


tion, and where a legiſlation, imperfect 
in all its parts, compels it to uninter- 


mitted 
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mitted activity, and to reflection upon 
every ſubject. Perhaps it were to be de- 
ſired, that the public authority of theſe 
magiſtrates ſhould be greater, and their 


ſecret influence leſs, ſince they might then 


be perſonally reſponſible for their crimes, 
and even for their faults. Inſtead of 
which, under the preſent conſtitution, 
being always covered by the ſupreme 
authority, any voice lifted up againſt them 
ſeems to attack government itſelf; and 
government is often put to great difficul- 
ties leſt, in ſupporting an intendant, they 
ſhould exerciſe a deſpotic tyranny, or, in 
condemning him, they ſhould introduce 
a dangerous anarchy. 
When M. Turgot was appointed in- 


tendant of Limoges, M. de Voltaire 


wrote to him in theſe words: I have 
lately been told by one of your brethren, that 
an intendant is of no uſe but to do miſchief; 
1 truſt you will prove that it is in his power 
to do much good. 


The general diſpoſition of the public 


was 
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was at this time favourable to theſe views 
of benevolence. The religious and mi- 
litary rage, which had tormented Europe 
for fourteen hundred years, began to ſub- 
ſide towards the cloſe of the laſt century; 
and an emulation as to commerce and 


riches, and for excelling in arts and literary 
reputation, diſcovered itſelf in all na- 


tions. The people were more quiet; but 
as ſome account began now to be made 
of them, and their voice was ſometimes 
liſtened to, it was ſeen that they were ſtill 
much too miſerable. The time was not 
yet arrived, when their happineſs could 


be founded on the in variable maxims of a 


wiſe and enlightened policy: but in the 


mean time the encouragement of agricul- 


ture, and a humane attention to the poor, 
were become the principal object of thoſe 


Qurefinen who poſſeſſed any virtue or | 
any deſire of fame. | 


v 


M. Turgot profited of theſe diſpoſi- 
tions, to give activity to the ſociety of 
agriculture 
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agriculture eſtabliſhed at Limoges, to 20 
rect their efforts to important objects; 
open a mode of inſtruction by * 


lectures to the female profeſſors of mid- 


wifry, who were ſcattered about the coun- 


try; to procure for the people the attend- 


ance of able phyſicians in epidemic diſ- 
eaſes ; and to eſtabliſh houſes of induſtry, 


ſupported by charity, the only ſpecies of | 
alms-giving which does not encourage 
idleneſs, and which affords at once relief 


to the poor, and advantage to the public. 
He introduced at the ſame time into his 


generality, the cultivation of potatoes, a 
very valuable reſource for the poor. The 
people at firſt regarded this food with 


diſdain, and as beneath the dignity of 


the human ſpecies; and they were not 
reconciled to it till the intendant had 


cauſed it to be ſerved at his own table, 
and to the firſt claſs of citizens, and had 


given it vogue amongſt the faſhionable 


and rich. 
But 
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But while M. Turgot proceeded with 


ſo much activity and zeal, and on princi- 


ples the moſt certain, in promoting that 


good which other intendants might have 
equally produced, he meditated projects 
more noble and more worthy of his in- 


trepidity and his knowledge. The prin- 


cipal objects of his attention, during the 


thirteen years that Limouſin was entruſt- 


ed to his adminiſtration, were the diſ- 


tribution of the taxes, the conſtruction of 
roads, the regulation of the militia, the 
preventing a ſcarcity of proviſions, and 
the protection of commerce. | 

In all thoſe generalities which are 


ſubject to the T one of the firſt 


ideas 

8 * 

* «6. Ihe land- tax (or taille) in ſome of the coun- 

ce ties of France, is laid only on the landed property 
<« liable to that tax, and the proportion is determined 
< by a terrier; but in the greateſt part of the king- 
<« dom, the land- tax has regard to the condition of 
e perſons; and then the aſſeſſment is made according 
| cc to 
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ideas that preſents itſelf to an admi- 
niſtrator, who aims at eſtabliſhing im- 
partial juſtice, is that of a regiſter. But 


the means of forming it accurately and 


equitably have ſcarcely been diſcovered, 
even at the preſent day. The regiſter 
already eſtabliſhed in Limouſin by M. de 


e e's had produced diſorders as conſi- 


ee to a conjectural proportion either of the fortunes 
« of the yeomen, or of the produce of the lands 
& which they hold under leaſe ; and the nobles who 


cc keep their lands in their own hands have only a 


& right to ſome limited exemptions. —The total 


of the land- tax, which impoſt in ſome counties 
(„ has a different denomination, amounts to about 


« 95,000,000 of livres, including the poundage of 
ct the collectors, wherever that poundage is added to 


« the capital ſum demanded. The land-tax 'which 


is paid by ſome towns that have compounded for 
* it, by the produce of ſome duty on merchandize on 
« its entrance into them, i is not included in the above 
e ſum. It is proper to deduct from the above 
& amount the divetſe diminutions granted on this , 
“e tax throughout the kingdom, and which amount 

< yearly on an average to near 4, ooo, ooo of livres.“ 
See tie Engliſh tranſlation of M. Necker, on the Ad- 


miniſtration of the Fm nances of France, —Note of the 
Tranſlator, | 
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derable as thoſe which had led to the un- 
dertaking. 
The greater part of the lands in this 


province are cultivated by farmers, who 
are ſupplied by the land-holders with an 
habitation, with ſubſiſtence for a part of 
the year, ſeed, implements of huſbandry, 


and the neceſſary ſtock of cattle. When 
the harveſt is ended, the proprietor takes 
half of it.— It was not only very difficult 
to diſtinguiſh in this mode of cultivation, 
how much was to be conſidered as the net 


produce of the land, and how much was 
to be deducted for the expences of cul- 


tivation, or the intereſt of the capital ad- 
vanced in live and dead ſtock ; but it was 
not known in the time of M. de Tourni, 


that the part alone of which the pro- 


prietor could diſpoſe, without detriment 
to the cultivation, and which was alone 
to be regarded as forming the annual pro- 
duce, was alſo the only part which could 
be the ſubject of taxation, and to which 
the tax ſhould be proportioned. 

The value of the lands had thus been 
inferred, 
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inferred from no certain principle; and 
the labours of M. Turgot for the repa- 
ration of theſe diſorders, and for deliver- 
ing agriculture from the unequal diſ- 
tribution of a tax, of which a part fell 
directly upon the beaſts employed in it, 
furniſhed the firſt example af a regiſter 
conſtructed upon ſound principles, and 
which was methodical, and conform- 
able to juſtice. — To this benefit M. 
Turgot added another. The collection 


of the tax was in his time the buſi- 


neſs of each community and of conſe- 
quence was equally burthenſome both to 
the individual who was forced to under- 


take it, and to the community who were 
made reſponfible for the incapacity or 
diſhoneſty of their collector. Mr. Tur- 
got formed a new office, which the com- 


munity truſted to ſome man of reſpon= 
fible circumſtances and tried character, 
and who voluntarily undertook it at a 
very moderate poundage. - 
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The defire of relieving Limouſin from 
the burthen of the Corvees *, lay till 
nearer to the heart of M. Turgot. The 


poor, who, have only their wages to ſub- 


{fiſt upon, condemned to work without 


wages ; families, dependent upon the la- 


bour of a fingle perſon, devoted to hun- 
ger and wretchedneſs ; animals neceſſary 
to huſbandry taken from their work, 
without regard either to the occaſions of 


their owners, or even of the country at 


large; in ſhort, orders abſolute in their 


form and cruel in their nature, ſevere 


puniſhments rigorouſly executed, which 


brought on deſolation and miſery and 


joined humiliation to misfortune : ſuch 


tantly and by perſons totally deſtitute 


* The word Corvse appears derived from cura vie ; 
that is, care of the roads. It ſignifies the call made upon 
individuals to furniſh labour in kind for the conftruc- 

tion and repair of roads. Note of the Tranſlator. 
8 even 


5 18 the picture of the Corvees. It we add 
to this, that the roads were made reluc- 


/ 
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even of the little ſkill requiſite for ſuch a 
taſk ; that, under pretence of their work 
being done without interruption, they 
had it allotted to them at ſome leagues 
from their habitations; and that the 


roads, from being badly planned, or of 
bad materials, were frequently to be made 


over again; (a neceſſary conſequence of 
a ſyſtem, where it ſeemed allowable to be 
prodigal of labour, fince it coſt nothing 
to the royal treaſure, and where the en- 


gineer had the fatal opportunity of co- 
vering over his faults at the expence of 
the ſweat and blood of the poor ;) the 
Corvee, when thus deſcribed, muſt ap- 
pear one of the moſt cruel ſervitudes, and 
one of the moſt burthenſome taxes to 

which a people can be Condemned. It 


has the farther property of falling di- 


rectly on the poor. The principle adopt- 


ed in it being that of exacting the labour 


in kind, it could only be impoſed on 
thoſe capable of working: and the plan 


of it being new, no antient uſage, no pri- 
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vilege could be pleaded as an exemption 
from it; whence it naturally happened, 
that it was one of the taxes from which 
there were the moſt extenſive exemp- 
tions. 
M.̃. Turgot propoſed to thoſe diſtricts 
which bordered upon the principal roads, 
that they ſhould execute the taſk im- 
poſed on them, by means of hired la- 
bour; the coſt of which was to be levied 
by a rate proportioned to the rate of the 
land- tax, an abatement being made in 
the latter correſponding to the amount 
they expended. This abatement in the 
land-tax was afterwards diſtributed in 
favour of each pariſh, as in the caſe of 
thoſe abatements that are made in it on 
account of local calamities. The pre- 
ſervation of the roads was in like manner 
ſettled by ſmaller aſſeſſments; and daily 
attention made the coſt leſs, as well as 
prevented the decay of the roads with 
more certainty than the Corvees, which 
could at moſt be made only twice a year, 
and 
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and which could not be performed with 
the ſame degree of ſkill. As to the for- 
mation of roads, it was conducted with 
ſuperior economy and ſuperior ſolidity. 
The magiſtrate was the perſon who fur- 
niſhed new lights both to the engineers 
and contractors, and he perfected the 
mode of conſtructing roads. Thus every 
thing odious in the Corvees, every thing 
that beſpoke conſtraint and perſonal fla 
very, all that introduced among the peo- 
ple famine, deſpair, and death, were ba- 
niſhed. No grievance remained except 
that of the unequal diſtribution of the 
burthen, a grievance which it was not 
in the power of an intendant to re- 
move. 
| It is not indeed to 15 power, that 
we are to aſcribe the reform that has 
already been mentioned; but to the au- 
thority of reaſon, and that confidence 
which virtue inſpires. A too fatal ex- 
perience had taught the people to be jea- 
lous of their governors; they had ſeen 
„ the 
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the moſt ſolemn promiſes violated, the 
moſt cruel vexations diſguiſed under the 
veil of public utility, and pretended good 
made the pretext for actual oppreſſion. 
The people therefore, whoſe concurrence 
was neceſlary to the ſucceſs of M. Tur- 
got's operations, appeared at firſt not 0 
without fear to conſent to them. But his 
conduct, uniformly governed by reaſon, 
Juſtice, and humanity, ſoon triumphed 
over their ſcruples; and this triumph was 
one of the moſt difficult and moſt grate=- 
ful that virtue ever obtained, In order 
to inform the people at large reſpecting 
the nature of his plan and their true in- 
tereſts, he addreſſed himſelf to the cu- 
rates of the different pariſhes. The let- 
ters written by him upon this occaſion, 
in which he entered into the moſt mi- 
nute details, and omitted nothing to 
make himſelf intelligible to the coun- 
try people, and to ſpeak to their reaſon, 
or rather to ſupply them with reaſon, 
are ſtill extant. And what idea do they 
* 92 eee ee | 0 
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not give us of the grandeur and bene- 
volence of his mind, when we recol- 
lect, that the man, who thus employed 
ſome of the moſt precious moments of 
his life in writing, and in repeating 
things ſo familiar and ſo ſimple; was 
the ſame man who, hurried along by 
an irrefiſtible propenſity, had penetrat- 
ed the depths of metaphyſic, had ſtu- 
died and endeavoured to fathom every 
ſcience, and who, in fine, had at this 
very time accompliſhed the buſineſs of 
reducing every branch and diſtribution 
of political ſcience into one ſyſtem, the 
moſt extenſive and complete that hu- 
man underſtanding ever conceived? 


The militia was another conſiderable 
grievance to the country people. It is a 
ſingular phœnomenon that it has been 
found practicable to render the character 
of a ſoldier odious and diſgraceful, in the 
midſt of a nation naturally brave and ac- 
tive; but the ſoldier of the militia had not 
the merit of a voluntary enliſtment. The 

Oe preca- 
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precariouſneſs of his fituation diſcouraged 
him in many caſes from the exertions of 
induſtry. Confounded with the people 
in the article of dreſs, and exerciſed too 
ſeldom to be clafled among the mili- 
tary, he loſt his liberty without the 
compenſation either of a reſpectable cha- 


racer, or of a ſecure ſubſiſtence. It had 


lately been conceived that the militia 
would no longer be a matter of griev- 
ance, if the voluntary contributions, 
which, from a natural impulſe of juſtice 
and humanity, the communities had been 
induced to make in favour of the militia, 
were ſtrictly prohibited. 
M. Turgot felt the injuſtice of com- 
pelling a man to embrace, againſt his 
will, a perilous profeſſion, without deign- 


ing even to pay him the price of his li- 


berty; and how completely too in our 
political conſtitutions the diſtribution of 
labour, the nature of war, the form of 


our armies, and the principles of our 


military art, render inapplicable to mo- 


dern nations the maxim of antiquity, 
SY which 
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which called out every citizen to the de- 


fence of his country. But if M. Tur. 


got was unable to aboliſh the grievance 
generally, he was deſirous at leaſt to put 
a ſtop to the particular diſorders of his 


province. In a mountainous country, 


and among diſperſed cottages, the deſire 


of eſcaping from this grievous impoſition. 
produced fugitives, in proportion to the 


hopes of ſucceſs in their attempt. The 


law, which declared the fugitives to have 
become 7þ/o facto ſoldiers of the militia, 
excited the deſire of taking them up, 
Each community was intereſted in in- 


creaſing the number of its members to be 


drawn for the militia; and each family 


regarded the exemption claimed by its 
neighbour, as an augmentation of its 


own perſonal riſk of incurring what had 


become ſo terrible to their prejudices. At 


the moment when the drawing of lots was 
to take place, the communities were ſeen 
purſuing, with arms in their hands, the 
fugitives that ſku]ked in the woods, and 

5 0 violently 
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violently diſputing with each other the 
men which each of them claimed as its 
own. The operations of huſbandry were 
ſuſpended, and feuds were excited be- 
tween pariſhes and families, which the 
continual preſence of their obje&, and 
the want of a variety of occupation, ren- 
dered irreconcileable, Blood was ſome- 
times ſpilt; and courage was exerted to 
decide who ſhould have the privilege of 
being exempted from exerting it. | 
M. Turgot put a ſtop to theſe diſor- 
ders, by obliging the communities to re- 
fign the execution of the law into the 
hands of government; and by taking care 
that it ſhould be adminiſtered with that 
impartial juſtice, which gains confidence 
and reconciles men to ſeverity. He ſtruck 
at the root of the evil, by permitting a 
fund to be formed by the members of 
each community, which was perfectly 
free and ſubject only to their own re- 
gulations, for making ſervice in the 
militia voluntary. This method of raiſ- 
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ing ſoldiers is at once the moſt juſt, the 
moſt noble, the moſt œconomical, the 
moſt certain, and the beſt calculated for 
forming good troops; and cannot fail of 
gaining the preference at leaſt over thoſe, 
which a contempt for the human ſpecies, 
and reſpect for eſtabliſhed uſages, have 
occaſioned to be adopted or continued. 


Limouſin, during the adminiſtration 


of M. Turgot, experienced two ſacceſ. 


ſive years of ſcarcity. No man was bet- 
ter convinced, that unreſtrained liberty, 
and protection to magazines and to the 
ſpeculations of commerce, were the only 


means to prevent or to repair this miſ- 


chief, The ſcarcity of proviſions, by 


raiſing their price, augments the intereſt 
which each proprietor has to carry them 
where the ſcarcity is greateſt: while 


laws of police, forced ſales, and regula- 


tions of price, only oppoſe barriers to 


this natural impulſe, and deprive the 
public of this reſource. Beſides the evil 
they 
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they produce of themſelves, they con- 
tribute to expoſe the trader to the vexa- 
fions of petty officers, and to the violence 


of the populace, whoſe terror and diſquie- 


tude are excited or kept up by the ſpec- 
tacle of a reſtleſs and turbulent legiſla- 
tion. They falſely impute the calamity 


to the dealers, who come to the public 


ſuccour; becauſe they regard them as the 


agents of government, or becauſe they 


ſee them to be the objects of ſuſpicion to 


the magiſtrates. They aſcribe their diſ- 


treſſes to their chiefs, becauſe the tenor 


of their conduct proclaims that they be- 


lieve themſelves to have the power of 
repairing it.— M. Turgot knew likewiſe 


that theſe fatal precautions in times of 
fearcity, have the more laſting, the more 


general, and the equally miſchievous 


effect, of preventing the eſtabliſhment of 
à regular commerce of grain; and by that 


means rendering the ſubſiſtence of the 
people for ever precarious. 


His only object therefore in this pe- 
riod 
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riod of calamity, was to give every exten- 
fon in his power to the freedom of trade 
with reſpect to proviſions. He took care 
not to diſcourage that trade, by ſupply- 


ing the wants of the people from any 
other ſource, and employed the powers 


of government to no other purpoſe than 
that of protecting that trade from the 
prejudices of the populace. He had ac- 
cordingly the conſolation to ſee this com- 


merce, thus abandoned to itſelf, provide 


for the public ſubſiſtence, in ſpite of the 
obſtacles which the ſituation of the pro- 
vince oppoſed to his operations. 

But the freedom that was requiſite was 
not yet complete. The cuſtom of fix- 


ing the price of bread was eſtabliſhed in 
the towns. M. Turgot perceived that 
the bakers, who poſſeſſed an excluſive pri- 
5 vilege, and who were ſubject to this re- 


gulation, took advantage of it to raiſe 


the bread to a price, beyond what it 


ought to bear compared with that of 
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corn. He ſuſpended the exerciſe of their 


privilege, but allowed them the liberty 
of ſelling bread at any price they pleaſed. 
The price ſoon fell, and the country com- 


munities, even from the diſtance of five 


leagues, brought bread to the town, made 


under the auſpices of liberty, and con- 


ſequently ſold at a cheaper rate. 


But if government in times of ſcarcity 
owe to the people in general only liberty 
of commerce and protection, it owes aſ- 
ſiſtance to the indigent; but that aſſiſt- 


ance ought to be the fruit of their own 


induſtry. The acknowledged integrity 
of the intendant proved in this inſtance a 
ſaccour to the miſerable. As he had 8 


never aſked any thing for himſelf, he ca- 
ſily obtained what he aſked for his pro- 


vince; and the miniſter could not but : 


believe thoſe ſuccours neceſſary, when he 


learned by the public voice, that the in- 
tendant did not ſolicit them, till he had 
at firſt relieved the people, by diſtributing 
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among them both his own income, and 
other ſums which he had borrowed in his 
own name. 


Some time after this ſucceſsful expe- 
riment had confirmed M. Turgot in the 
truth of his principles, the miniſter of 
finance conſulted the intendants of the 
kingdom upon the laws reſpecting the 
commerce of grain. 

This ſubject ſeemed to have bins» ex- 
hauſted 3 in a number of excellent works; 
but M. Turgot thinking. himſelf called 
upon to explain his ſentiments, diſcuſſed 
the ſubject in ſeven letters of conſidera- 
ble length, on principles of deeper re- 
ſearch, and with more enlarged- views. 
He there demonſtrates, that the freedom 
of the. commerce of grain tends to in- 
_ creaſe the commadity, by increaſing as 
-well the motives as methods of extending 
and improving cultivation; and that to 
maintain this freedom, is the only mode, 
either of producing a conſtant commerce, 
which. may repair the effects of local 

Es ſcarcity, 
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price of labour will always be adequate 


ſtantly ſecured. In fine, he demonſtrates 
that the freedom of this commerce is 


farmer, the conſumer, and the hired la- 
| bourer ; that the more any commodity is 
to be conſidered as one of the neceſſaries 
of life, the more ought its commerce to 
be free; and that prohibitory laws, far 
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ſcarcity, and provide reſources againſt 
years of calamity; or of reducing the 
average price of corn, and diminiſhing its 
variations. Of theſe objects the laſt is 
the moſt important, ſince it is by the 
average value of corn that the amount 
of wages and the price of moſt provi- 
fions are regulated; fo that where- 
ever theſe variations are moderate, the 


to the ſupport of the people, and their in- 
duſtry as well as their ſubſiſtence be con- 


equally profitable to the landlord, the 


from being excuſed by neceſſity or uti- 
lity, are detrimental and calamitous to 
thoſe they are meant to favour ; as well 
as unjuſt towards thoſe againſt whom 
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their operation is directed. He refutes 
the apprehenſions that may be entertained 
of the effects of this freedom, by ſhow- 
ing that every diſorder, tumult, ſedition, 
and eyen famine itſelf, are the fruit of 
thoſe very laws which are intended tq 


prevent them ; and that theſe laws are 
the only ſource of the duration of real fa- 


mine, and the failure of ſupply, as well 
as of the prejudices, the terrors, and the 
violences of the populace. 
Unfortunately three of theſe letters no 
longer exiſt ; but thoſe which remain, at 
the ſame time that they excite our juſt 
regret, form a precious monument which 
may one day prove a public bleſſing, when 
time, which extinguiſhes the prepoſſeſ- 
fions of perſonal reſentment and party 
ſpirit, ſhall have given to the name of 


Turgot the authority due to his genius | 


and his virtues. | 
Theſe letters were written in a period 
of three weeks, during a progreſs that 
M. Turgot made through his province. 
; „ Some 
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Some of them were the buſineſs only of a 
fingle evening, in the midſt of all the de- 
tails of his office, not one of which was 
neglected : and among all the works he 
has left, this is one of thoſe in which the 
preciſion of his ideas, that order which 
was become habitual in him, and the 
depth and verſatility of his e e 
are moſt conſpicuous. 

The miniſter to whom theſe papers 
were addreſſed, commended M. Turgot, 
and iſſued prohibitory edits. Unfortu- 
nately, in political queſtions, the deciſion 
of ſtateſmen is leſs the reſult of their rea- 
ſoning than of their diſpoſition and their 
character. The underſtanding of every 
man is able to ſee the ſame truth, but it 
is not every man who has the courage to 
reduce it into practice. Men endeavour 
to doubt the propriety of what they do 
not chuſe to perform; and every opinion, 

the adoption of which requires a con- 
tempt for prejudice and intrigue, and 
more zeal for the public than for our 
. | perſonal 
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perſonal intereſt, can be adopted by none 
but men of courage and virtue. 


M. Turgot had another opportunity o of 
uiGlaying his zeal. for the freedom of 
trade, or rather for that juſtice which de- 
mands that every one ſhould be permitted 
the free uſe of his lawful property (for 
however uſeful. may be the freedom of 
trade, it has an argument on its ſide till : 
more unanſwerable than its utility), It 
is well known that Joans of money, pay- 
able at a certain time, with intereſt at any 
rate whateyer; and loans of every kind, 
which bear an intereſt higher than five 
per cent., are conſidered by the laws of 
France as illegal contracts, and even as 
crimes. And yet commerce cannot be 
carried on without loans payable at a fixed 
time, and bearing intereſt at a rate mu- 
tually agreed on. This liberty is ne- 
ceſſary, becauſe the intereſt of money 
muſt naturally be regulated by the amount 
of the profits of each ſpecies of commerce, 
by the riſks to which that commerce is 


F3 expoſed, 
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| expoſed, and by the greater or leſs degree 
„ of credit due to the borrower. The de- 
vice which was recurred to, in order to 
reconcile the law with the neceſſity of 
| | the caſe, was this : the law was ſuffered to 
| remain dormant, but ſubject to be called 
into action at the dictate of prejudice, of 
clamour, and at the caprice of every judge. 
The conſequence has been, that thoſe 
who lend their money being continually 
expoſed to the loſs of their capital, to the 
diſgrace affixed to actions which the law 
prohibits, and even to ignominious con- 
demnations, indemnify themſelves by ex- 
acting a very high intereſt. 
Nor is this all. Afi ngle proſecution : 
commenced by a fraudulent debtor, is 
ſufficient, by the terror it creates, to ſuſ- 
pend the commerce of a whole town, or 
an entire province. Thus it happened at 
Angouleme in 1770. Some bankrupts, 
in order to eſcape a juſt condernnation, 
had formed a plan of charging their cre- 
ditors with the crime of uſury. A num- 
| ber 
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ber of debtors, not more refined in their 
principles, followed the example, and 
threatened to inform againſt their credi- 
tors, if they did not remit their demand 
of intereſt, and even in ſome caſes of a 
part of the principal. The rigour of the 
proſecutions, and the favour which theſe 


informants found from the courts, com- 


pleted the diforder. The trade of An- 
goulème was on the point of being de- 
ſtroyed; the alarm had reached many of 


4 * 3 


the commercial towns of the kingdom; 


and adminiſtration thought themſelves 


obliged to conſult the intendant of the 
n where it began. 


The report of M. Turgot is a complete 
treatiſe upon loans. The liberty of mak 
ing loans upon what terms men pleaſe, is 
a natural conſequence of the eſtabliſh- 
ment of property; and a very moderate 
ſhare of underſtanding is ſufficient to diſ- 


cover, that though the lender may, by ex- 


acting too rigorous conditions, ſhow him- 


ſelf to be wanting in humanity, yet he 
„ cannot 
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cannot be guilty of a violation either of 


law or juſtice, by exerciſing his natural 
right of diſpoſing of his own property 


upon what terms he pleaſes. But though 


the queſtion of right in this buſineſs be 
ſo exceedingly ſimple, the paper of M. 
Turgot 19 only on that account the more 
calculated to diſplay his genius and his 
character. He did not think that he 
could degrade himſelf by combating ſe- 
riouſly opinions the moſt abſurd, When 
he conſidered them as dangerous. He 
examines in his report the arguments 
drawn from policy, from law, and from 
religion, upon which the regulations N 


of what has been called uſury have 
been founded, and traces their origin and 


progreſs; and he condeſcends to demon- 
ſtrate, that even ſhould we debaſe our 
reaſon ſo far as to decide a queſtion of 
morality and juſtice in conformity to-our 


ideas of theology, the cauſe is not even 


in this mode of proceeding to be ſup- 

ported, except by a falſe interpretation of 
| | — 5 

: | the 
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the authorities to which the appeal is 


made. 


M. Turgot preſents us in this treatiſe 


with an idea equally perſpicuous and no- 


vel, reſpecting legal intereſt, which is not 

and cannot be any thing elſe than the 
average price of intereſt calculated, like 
that of any common commodity, upon 
actual obſervation. The buſineſs of law 
therefore is the ſame in both caſes ; that 
is, to fix a price only where it has not been 


or could not be fixed by particular con- 


tracts. 


The occupations of his office did not 


hinder M. Turgot, we muſt not ſay from 


(for that is a kind of appetite too impe- 
rious to be reſiſted by a genius of his 
rank) but from compoſing ſeveral works. 
We ſhall here only mention an Eſſay on 


the Formation of Wealth : a performance 


valuable for the profound and acute ana- 


$* 


lyſis which it contains, for the ſimpli- 


city of its principles, and the extent of 
its 
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its conſequences z in which one is ted on, 
by a chain of truths founded in nature, 
to the ſolution of the moſt important 
problems of political economy. This 
Eſſay may even be conſidered as the germ 
of the treatiſe on the Wealth of Natwns, 
written by the celebrated Smith; a work, 
unfortunately for the happineſs of man- 
kind, hitherto too little known in Eu- 
rope; and the author of which can only 
be reproached, for having depended too 
little, in ſome reſpects, upon the irreſiſt- 
ble force of reaſon and truth *. 
. Another 


* It i is at leaſt to this cauſe that we think ourſelves 
obliged to impute what ſeems to be defective in his 

opinion of what he ſtyles the agricultural ſyſtem, in his 
diſquiſitions upon taxation, and in his ideas concerning . 
the expence of public education and religious wor- 
ſhip.; upon which ſubjects he appears not to have the 
fame accuracy and preciſion that are to be admired in 
the Teſt of his work. We muſt afcribe too to the 
ſuatne cauſe the ſort of flight with which he treats, as wel! 

the writers to whom he gives the appellation of French 
Orconomiſis, as the queſtion reſpecting the eſtabliſhment 
of one univerſal tax; which has drawn him into ſome 
985 errors, 
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Another work of M. T urgot, written 
at this period, deſerves attention: it is 
upon the ſubject of mines and quarries. 


He deduces the laws which ought to re- 
gulate the working of mines, and the dif- 


tribution of the property in them, from 
the principles of natural juſtice ; and re- 


Z duces them toa few ſimple and general 


rules. One is aſtoniſhed, in reading this 


book, to ſee that the laws reſpecting an 
object, which has been hitherto by all na- 
tions ſubjected to arbitrary principles of 
advantage and convenience, are capable 
of being ſo clearly inferred from the 
moſt general and unqueſtionable princi- 
ples of natural law. But, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to obſerve hereafter, M. 
Turgot ſaw that the whole ſyſtem of 
civil juriſprudence might be conſidered 


in the ſame light, and might be deduced 


entirely from the ſame principles. 


errors, and led him to commit ſome 36juſtice. He ws, 


beſides, been guilty of ſome inaccuracies of trifling im- 
portance, in facts reſpecting France. 5 
CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. 


0? many labours—a love of juſtice ever 


accompanied with com paſſionate good- 


neſs—a mind incapable of yielding to ſe- 


duction or fear —and a zeal for the public 
good, as diſtinct from the love of fame, and 
from perſonal ambition, as hutnan nature 
can permit—entitled M. Turgot not only 


to the bleſſings of the people of his pro- 


vince, and the friendſhip and admiration 


of the few perſons who knew: him inti- 


| mately (and who, to uſe the expreſſion 


of one of them *, £6 congratulated them- 


ſelves upon Ni been born in the age 


in which he lived”), but gained him 
the applauſe of all who were not afraid 


of the imputation of virtue; And at 
the death of Louis the Fifteenth, the 
| public voice, which that of intereſt or 


of fear did not yet preſume to contradict, 


called him to the firſt offices of govern- 


— 


*The archbiſhop of Alx. | 
1 Oo: ment 3 
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ment; as a man who, to all the improve- 1 
ment that ſtudy could procure, united | 
the experience which reſults from the 
habits of buſineſs. 

- The miniſters who were in place dur- 
ing the laſt years of that long reign; had 
terrified the nation rather than oppreſſed 
it. The hiſtory of their adminiſtration 
affords no inſtance of laws ſimilar to 
thoſe which were paſſed at a period that 
| ignorance ſtill regrets, and which were the 


work of men upon whom, at this very 
time, eulogiums full of the moſt ridicu- 
lous exaggeration were laviſhed x. But 
government, by affecting to deſpiſe pub- 
lic opinion, armed it againſt themſelves: 
and though the evils that reſulted from 
anarchy only were felt, the evils that be- 
long to deſpotiſm were imagined. The 
finances were in diſorder, and the diſorder 


* Conſult the laws of Colbert; and then read, if you 

can, his panegyric, which gained the prize from the 
French Academy in the year 1773. [N. B. This pa- + 

negyric is underſtood to have been written by Mr. 
| Necker.—Additional note by the Tranſlator. } 


was 
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was believed irreparable, The reſources 
were real and great, but credit was an- 
nihilated. The nation, frightened and 
tired with accumulated abuſes, demanded 
a reforming miniſter. It called for a 
man whoſe genius could ſee the whole 
extent of the evil, and could find the 
remedy ; whoſe courage was not afraid 
of obſtacles, and whoſe virtue could reſiſt 
corruption. It called for M. Turgot. 
Its voice was heard, and he wWas declared 
miniſter of the marine. 
J am not acquainted with the marine, 
faid M. Turgot. Yet he perfectly under- 
| ſtood geography —naval, mercantile, po- 
litical, and philoſophical. He had ſtu- 
died the theory of naval tactics, he un- 
derſtood that of conſtructing veſſels, and 
that of all the different arts neceſſary in 
building, rigging, and fitting them out. 
He was acquainted with the aſtronomical 
operations which ſerve to direct their 
route, and the inſtruments that haye been 
invented to gies exactneſs to theſe opera- 
tions; 3 


a 
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tions; and he was able to decide between 
the merit of different methods for the 


purpoſe. When compared with others, he 
might have conſidered himſelf as poſſeſſ- 


ing great information ; but 1t was not 
thus that he judged of himſelf. He felt 


that the practice of navigation, and the 
habit of obſervation reſpecting thoſe arts, 


alone acquainted, were wanting to him; 
as well as a ſufficient degree of mathe- 


with the principles of which he was 


matical ſcience, to enter into and apply. 


thoſe admirable theories, which ought to 
be made the foundation of ſome impor- 
tant parts of naval ſcience. 


To compare one's ſelf with others, in 
order to be proud of one's ſuperiority, 


ſeemed to him a weakneſs ; and, on the 
other hand, to compare the knowledge 


one has acquired with the immenſe ex- 


tent of nature, appeared to him to be a 
falſe philoſophy, fit only to produce a 
dangerous inactivity. The compariſon 


which he thought alone calculated to en- 
; able 


- 
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able a man of good ſenſe to judge of his 
attainments, was that between his own 
actual knowledge, and that which the 
age he lived in enabled him to acquire; 
and there is no man whom even this com- 
pariſon ought not to render very modeſt. 
We. will mention only two incidents 
reſpecting the naval adminiſtration of 
M. Turgot, which laſted only a month. 


He cauſed the workmen in the docks 


yards of Breſt to be paid eighteen months 
of the arrears which were due to them 
and he propoſed to the king to beſtow 
upon the celebrated Euler, a donation 
of a thouſand roubles [C. 22 5. ], in confi- 
deration of this great geometrician hav- 
ing condeſcended, after publiſhing a very 


deep treatiſe upon naval ſcience, to com- 
priſe, in a very ſhort publication, all that 


theory has yet aſcertained upon this ſub- 


| jeR,, or that may be applied to practice. 


On the twenty-fourth of Auguſt 1774. 


M. Turgot was removed from the admi- 


niſtration of the marine to that of the 
. finances. 


1 of | | 
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Anances. The alteration which his friends 
perceived in him at the moment of this 
removal, is perhaps one of -thoſe traits 

that beſt open to us his heart, 
He was by no means ignorant that the 
adminiſtration of the marine was a poſt 
more certain in its tenure, and more out 
of the reach of political ſtorms. Accuſ- 
tomed as he had long been to reflect upon 
every object of political economy, he 
perceived, that by the adoption of new 
principles, and by aſſuming juſtice and li- 
berty as the baſis of his new adminiſtra- 
tion, he might with facility produce an im- 
portant revolution in commerce; deſtroy 
that deſpotic avarice which at preſent lays 
Aſia waſte; and render the French colonies 
happy and powerful, as well as attached to 
the mother country, not by their weakneſs 
and neceſſities, but from intereſt and 
from gratitude, and make their exiſtence, 
which is now ſo precarious, ſecure by the 
gradual introduction of wiſe laws for the 
abolition of negro ſlavery, that reproach 
G of 
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of modern nations. He knew with re- 

ſpect to all theſe objects, that the exam- 
ple of one great nation would be followed 

by all the reſt, and intitle the miniſter 

with whom it originated to the gratitude 

of mankind. He knew ſtill farther with 

what facility, by means of new voyages 


adapted to a digeſted and comprehenſive 


ſyſtem, he might in a ſhort time increaſe 
the extent of human knowledge, enrich 


ſcience, and perfect art *, as well as 
ſcatter the ſeeds of reaſon and happineſs 


through every part of the globe. Thoſe 
who knew him could not entertain a 
doubt that the detail of the preparations 
for theſe expeditions, and for the conſe- 


| quences of them, afforded him an inex- 


hauſtible ſource of the moſt intereſting 


gratifications. Nerenhaleſs, when M. 


* In 1776, M. Turgot: ſent M. Dombei, a learned 
botaniſt, to Peru. In 1785, that gentleman arrived at 
Cadiz, upon his return with a rich harveſt of diſco- 
veries in natural hiſtory, and a numerous collection of 
plants and minerals. 


T argot 
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Turgot quitted this branch of admini- 
ſtration, he appeared delivered from a 
weight that bore him down. Not all the 
dangers of the poſt he accepted, nor the 
obſtacles, the oppoſition, the diſguſt even 
which he foreſaw would attend it, could 
outweigh in his eyes the circumſtance of 
quitting an office, where ſome parts of 
the neceſſary information were wanting 
to him; for another for the diſcharge of 
which all the ſtudies of his life had pre- 
pared him. The hope of producing a 
greater public good he embraced with 
avidity. The obſtacles, the difficulties 
attending it, only awakened his courage; 
though a few days before the fingle fear 
of being ſometimes obliged to pronounce 
upon queſtions, of which he was not com- 


_ pletely maſter, ns filled him with appre- 
henſion. 


* 
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CHAT ELR YV, 


The letter which M. Turgot addreſſed 
to the king upon receiving this freſh 
mark of his confidence, as Comptroller- 
General of the Finances, is well known. 


au 24, 1774. 


% Fire, 

« Having artet your majefly s cho ofet 
« full of the anxiety which the immenſity 
« of the truſt that you have impoſed upon 
*« me impreſſes my mind, and agitated by 
&« rhe ſentiments that the affecting good 
neſs by which you condeſcended to encou- 
* rage me has excited, I haſten to lay at 
«© your feet my reſpectful gratitude, together | 
with the abſolute dedication of” my whole = 
& 7 ife. | 3 
« You have been pleaſed to permit me 70 
lay before you upon paper the engagement 
« which your majeſty has entered into with 
yourſelf to ſupport me in the execution of 
thoſe plans of economy, which, at every 
22 moment, 
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e moment, and in the preſent more than in 
any other, are of indiſpenſable neceſſity. 
I could have wiſhed to have detailed the 
reflections that are ſuggeſted to me by the 
« preſent poſture of the finances ; but the. 
« time will not permit me; and I reſerve 
myſelf for a more ample explanation when 


(7 
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* 


0 


A 


A 


1 I ſhall have obtained more accurate in- 


55 formation. T confine myſelf in the pre- 
« ſent moment, Sire, to call to your recol- 
* lection three words: 
No national bankruptcy, 
. No mcreaſe of faxes, 
«© No new loans. 
« NM bankruptcy ; ; neither avowed nor 
& 0; u iſed under compulſory reductions. 
No mcreaſe of taxes. The reaſon your 


majeſty will find in the ſituation of your 


a. 


4 


people, and ſtill more in your own heart. 
% No new loans; for every loan, by di- 
miniſhing the amount of the free revenue, 
neceſſarily produces at laſt a bankruptcy, 
or an mcreaſe of taxes. In a period of 
n money ſhould not be borrowed, un- 
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lefs to Itquidate old debts, or ta diſcharge 


others bearing a higher intereſt. 
% To obtain theſe three points, there is 


but ane method, that of reducing the ex- 
penditure below the receipt, and ſo much 


below it as to leave twenty millions, 


IL. 8 33·333.] every year for the redemp- 


tion of former debts. Without this pre- 


caution, the firſt cannon ball that is fired 
aol force the ſtate toa public bankruptcy®. 
* It is aſed, in what is the retrenchment 


fo be made? And every department will 


maintain that, as far as relates to itſelf, 


there is ſcarcely a ſingle expenditure * which 
is not ind. ;ſpenſable. The reaſons alledged | 


may be very good; but as there can be 
none for performing impoſſi wulities, it is re- 
guiſite that all theſe reaſons ſhould give way 


to the irreſpſtible neceſſity of economy. 


** It is this neceſſity then that calls upon 


This obſervation muſt be underſtood according 
to M. Turgot's principles, who acknowledged no 
other method 9 maintaining puplic credit but co- 


mony. 
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1e your majeſty to oblige each department to 
concert with the miniſter of the finances. 
e Tig ind; ſpenſable that he ſhould be allowed 
« fo diſcuſs with each in your majeſty's pre- 
« ſence, the degree of neceſſity of its pro- 
e poſed expence. Above all it is requifite, 
& Sire, when you have thus fixed upon the 
« funds of each department, that you ſhould 
&« forbid him who is charged with it to en- 
* gage for any new expence, without have 
« ing firſt conſulted with the miniſter of 
© finance on the means of ſupplying it, With- 
ce gut this, each department will had itſelf 
« with debts, which will ſtill be the debts 
* of your majeſty, and the perſon directing 
" rhe finances can never anſwer for any 


nomy, good faith in the operations of the abe, 
and equitable laws. For the reſt M. Turgot has ex- 
plained himſelf upon this article in a Memoir dated 
April 1776, relative to the war which appeared ine- 
vitable between Great Britain and her colonies, and 
in which France might apprehend ſhe would be in- 
_ volved. He there obſerves, that the probability of ſuc- 
ceſs, and ſtill more the probability that the war would 


be of ſhort durgion, might maintain the national 
croct. | 


ſe”? 


G4 « correſ- 
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correſpondence between the expenditure 
„ and the receipt. 
« Your majeſty knows, that one of the 
« greateſt obſtacles to economy is the nul. 
*& fitude of ſolicitations to which you are 
« perpetually expoſed, and to which the tod 
“ great facility of your predeceſſors in ac- 
ceding, has unfortunately given ſanction. 
%% You muſt, Sire, againſt your bounty be 
* armed by your bounty; and conſider 
« whence the money that you may diſtribute 
% among your courtiers is drawn z and con- 
& traſt the miſery of thoſe from whom it 
«* 7s ſometimes neceſſary to wreſt it, by the 
 # moſt rigorous meaſures, with the tuation 
4 of thoſe who have the beſt title to your: 
5e liberality. 
FJhere are favours, 70 the conferring off 
* which it has ſeemed the more eafy to give 
«© way, becauſe they do not immediately preſs 
* upon the public treaſury : Such are inte- 
5 reſts and covert partnerſhips and privileges. 
* Yet theſe are of all others the moſt 
dangerous and the moſt liable to abuſe. 
All profit upon the public faxes has 10 
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not abſolutely neceſſary for their colleca 
tion, ſhould be a fund conſecrated to the 
relief of the contributors, and to the ne- 
„ ceſſities of the ſtate. All participation in 
ce the profit of the recetvers-general, is a 
Fe ſource of corruption 70 Men of rank, and 
hs of vexation fo the. people, by creat ng 
te powerful and concealed Oy? of every 
f kind of abuſe, 

A hope may be indulged, that by the 
* improvement of agriculture, by the ſup- 
ce preſſion of abuſes in the collection of the 
revenue, and by more equal diſtribution 


F* of the taxes, the people may be ſenſibly 


A - 


8 


3 


te relieved, without greatly diminiſbing the 


* public income. But unleſs æconomy be 


„ firſt adopted, no reform will be poſſible ; 


* for there is no reform which does not in- 
volve the riſque of ſome interruption in 


La) 


« 


La) 


ce the collection of the finances; and one 


* muſt expect a multiplicity of embarraſi- 


f* ments which will be created by the ma- 


% noeuvres and clamours of men of every 
f 
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ce abuſes, 


deſeript tion, ee in perpetuating theſe 
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* all times the engines empleyed by diſalfeci. 
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Te abuſes, as there is not one of thoſe that is 
not the ſupport of ſomebody. 
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« While the finances of the nation reſt 
continually upon expedients for the ſupply 
of public fervice, your majeſty will be 
continually dependent upon the financiers, 
and theſe have it always in their power 
ro defeat the moſt important operations by 
the manoeuvres of their fituation, No 


rehef of the people, or in the arrange- 


* ments of legiſlation and internal govern- 


ment, will in any fort be practicable. 


Authority will never be at reſt, becauſe 
it will never be popular, and the uneafi- 


neſs and diſcontents of the people are at 


ed men, and men of intrigue, to excite 
troubles, It is then upon economy prin- 
cipally that depend the proſperity of your 
majeſty's reign, the internal tranquillity 
of your dominions, the reſpect of foreign 
nations, the people's happineſs, and your 
own, 1 muſt obſerve to your majeſty, 

n « that 
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that I enter upon my office at à conjunc- 
ture, rendered unfavourable by appre- 
henfions entertained of ſcarcity ; and 
which are the more diſcouraging on ace 
count of the fermentation of men's minds 


* for ſeveral years paſt, of the Pubtuation 
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experienced in the principles of miniſters, 
of certain injudicious operations, and 
above all of a harveſt that appears to 


have been ſcanty. Upon this, as upon 
many other ſubjecte, I do not aſt of your 


majeſty to adopt my principles, without 


their being firſt diſcuſſed and examined, 


either by yourſelf, or by confidential per- 


5“ ſons in your preſence. But when you ſhall 
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have acknowledged their juſtice and their 
neceſſity, I intreat you to ſupport their 
execution with firmneſs, without ſuffering 
yourſelf to be diſcouraged by clamours 
which it is impoſſible ta avoid in ſuch a 


concern, whatever conduct be adopted, 


whatever ſyſtem purſued. 


Such are the points which your ma- 
El jet has been pleaſed to permit me ta re- 
4 call to your mind. Yo ou will not forget 


„ that 


1 
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« that in receiving the poſt of comptroller- 
general, I have felt all the value of the 
« confidence with which you honour me. 2 
Have felt that you intruſt me with the ; 
happineſs of your people, and if I may 
be permitted ſo to expreſs myſelf, with 
| 8 5 the office of making your perſon and au- 
| « 7hority beloved : but ] have not been in- 
| 6. ſonfible to the extent of the danger which 
| encounter. I knew that T ſhould fland 
; * alone in a conteſt againſt abuſes of every 
| % kind, againſt the efforts of thoſe who be- 
| &« nefit by theſe abuſes, and againſt the 
* multitude of prejudices that oppoſe them- 
« ſelves to every reform, and which are 2 
«© powerful an engine in the hands of per- 
« ſons intereſted in rendering diſorder per- 
* yetual. TI ſhall even have to ftruggle 
« againſt the generous temper and innate 
% goodneſs of your majeſty, and of the per- 
&« ſons moſt dear to you. I ſhall be fear- 
% ed, and even hated, by the greateſt part 
/ your court, by all who ſolicit favours. 
« Every refuſal will be laid to my charge ; 
157 . be geld up as auſtere, for having 
i reprea 
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repreſented to your majeſty that you ought 
not to enrich even thoſe you Be at the 
% expence of the ſubhſtence of your people. 
„ The very people in whoſe cauſe I ſhall 


o 


6. 


N 


deceived, that I ſhall perhaps incur their 
averſion by the meaſures I ſhall have em- 
ployed to defend them. T ſhall be ca- 


& 


K 


o 


A 


* lumniated, and perhaps with fo much 


wy . Pecioufngſ, as to deprive me of your ma- 


4e jeſty's confidence. T ſhall not regret the 


«. Joſs of an appointment to which I never 
mY aſpired 3 I am ready to reſign it into 
© your hands the moment I can no longer 
« hope to be uſeful in it. But your eſteem, 
e my reputation for integrity, and the pub- 
lic approbation of my character, which 


K 


. 


2 


« qdearer to me than li ife ; and theſe I may 
« hbfe without meriting in ny 0wn judg- 
ment the ſlighteſt Feproac 1 . 
« Your majeſty will remember, that it is 


La) 


8 


c 


0 


N 


c 


A 


take upon myſelf a burthen, which is 
« perhaps heavier than I can bear; that 


"If 


have ſacrificed myſelf, are ſo eaſy to be 


determined your choice in my favour, are 


upon the faith of your promiſes that I 
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& i 75 to your ſelf per ſonall to the honeſt 


* man, to one that is juſt and good rather 


cc 


than to the king, that I abandon myſelf. 
I venture thus to repeat, what you have 
already been pleaſed to hear and approve, 


The affecting kindneſs with which you 
have condeſcended to preſs my hands be- 


tween your own, as if to accept the do- 
dication of myſelf to your ſervice, will 
never efface ztfelf from my memory. It 
will ſupport my courage. It has inſepa- 


rably united my perſonal happineſs to the 
intereſt, the ghory, and the warben. of 


. majeſty.” 


The functions and the duties of a 


comptroller-general of the finances in 


France, are theſe: The making of laws 


with reſpect to finance, commerce, and 


manufactures; the detail of their admi- 
niſtration, and the decifion of every. 71 : 

ticular queſtion reſpecting them: the 
ſuperintendence of all public works and 
eſtabliſhments, and the inſpection over the 


conſtitutions and revenues of every cor- 


poration, 
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poration, from the ſtates of the moſt con- 
fiderable provinces to the principal offi- 
cers of the meaneſt village: the care of 
maintaining ſuch an order in the raiſing 
the ſubſidies as ſhall render the collection 
certain, without being burthenſome, and 
of inſuring the funds neceſſary for the 
public expences. He muſt examine into 
the neceſſity, or at leaſt the utility, of 


thoſe diſburſements; eſtabliſh ſevere rules 


which ſhall check depredations, and a 
well-judged œconomy which ſhall di- 


miniſh their preſſure ; and, finally, he 
muſt ſupport the national credit, and 
watch over the punctual diſcharge of all 


engagements contracted in the name of 
the overeigu. 


But legiſlation in matters of · finance 
had long had but one principle ; a defire 
of augmenting the revenues of the ſove- 


reign, but without exciting clamours, 


too dangerous to the miniſter, The con- 


ſequence of adopting this principle was, 
that the regulations which were made 


3 bore 
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bore hard only upon the people, and pritis 
cipally upon the country people, who, 
being always ſcattered, could neither 
force an audience nor inſpire terror. 

Commerce had been conſtantly facri- 
ficed to views of revenue; and if at any 
time ſome rare occurrences had permitted 
the encouragement of trade to be the 
real mctive, and not the pretext of certain 
laws, yet the intereſt of particular towns 
and that often miſunderſtood, the opinion 
of a few metcantile men who were 
either ignorant or inſincere, and the ex- 
ample and political prejudices of foreign 
nations, determined the nature of theſe 
laws. The folicitations of rich mer- 
chants had ſometimes obtained a hear ing, 
but ſcarcel ever the 1 intereſts of 
commerce. 

The induſtry of the nation was not 1000 
fettered with vexatious regulations and 
fiſcal laws. The details of adminiſtra- 
tion, and the deciſion of particular cauſes, 
were directed by the ſame principles, 
but with this difference, that the oppreſ- 

| five 
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ſive ſyſtem was here indulged with leſs 
reſtraint, as its operations, by being more 


confined and private, eſcapea with more 


certainty the public cenſure. 

The high roads kept in repair by the 
Corvees exhauſted the country, and con- 
ſtantly twice a year brought back ſlavery, 
miſery, and deſpair. 

- The internal navigation of the king- 


dom languiſhed in the midſt of a thou- 
ſand projects, the offspring of avarice or 


pride. The income of the greateſt part 
of the towns, already loaded with local. 


impoſitions, and adminiſtered by officers 


not choſen by the towns, or elſe forced to 


purchaſe the right of chooſing them; was 


finally abſorbed by the luxurious expences 


of the richer citizens, and ddhicated to 


pleaſures or vanity. 
The produce of the taxes, diminiſhed 


by the multiplied channels through which 
it paſſed to the public treaſury, and almoſt 


completely ſwallowed up by anticipations, 
was no longer adequate even to the ne- 


H cCeſſities 
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ceſſities of the ſtate, The engagements 
of government had been violated, the an- 
nual payments had been. retarded, and 
every year ſome petty expedient, always 
burthenſome and frequently oppreſſive, 
ſerved to help out the public reſources, 
which were in continual danger of fail- 
ing. Confidence was annihilated, Com- 
pulſory loans, which had been exacted 
from every company and from every 
corporation in ſucceſſion, together with - 
the habit of purchaſing for a valuable 
confideration the fignature of a few lead- 
ing bankers, had accuſtomed the monied 
men to- wiſh always to have a private 
credit opened between government and 
themſelves x. In fine, no other maxim 
was employed in the regulation of the 
expenditure, but that of the obligation 
under which the miniſter of finances 


* Theſe bankers, employed by the predeceſſor of 
M. Turgot, and made deſperate by ſeeing themſelves 
deprived of the ſource of their profits, ſought to ruin 
him by the moſt culpable mancœuvres. 
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was placed, to purchaſe by his facility 


the ſilence or the protection of all who 


were poſſeſſed of authority or credit. 


It was out of the midft of this chaos 


chat a new adminiſtration was to be creat- 


ed, founded upon juſtice and directed to 


the good of the people. A virtuous man 


dared fo undertake the taſk ; equally con- 
vinced that to exterminate the evil it was 
neceſſary only to purſue the ſimpleſt prin- 
ciples, (which he was aſtoniſhed to find 


were little known, ) and feeling alſo in the 


goodneſs of his heart an energy which 


enabled him to ſet all outward obſtacles 
at defiance, though he diſguiſed none of 


them to himſelf. 


The people were oppreſſed by a mul. | 
tiplicity of taxes, and the ſtate of affairs 
did not admit of their reduction. The 


only method to reſtore the public credit 
was by a faithful diſcharge of the arrears 


of debt as they occurred; and this made 


it neceſſary to keep up the revenue. The 


fruits of economy were flow and uncer- 


H 2 tain, 
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tain, A change in the form of the taxes 
required time, and would have met with 
obſtacles; and if introduced upon prin- 
ciples of juſtice, and ſo as to avoid bring- 
ing a temporary evil upon a part of the 
citizens, might demand facrifices on the 
part of the treaſury. 

But if it was impoſſible to reduce the 
amount of the taxes, it was however 
practicable to increaſe the ability of the 
people to bear them; and this was to 
procure them a ſubſtantial relief. The 
enjoyment of a part of their natural rights 
might be reſtored to them; a part at leaſt 
of the vexations under which they had 
long groaned might be diſpenſed with; 
and this taſk was the firſt _ of M. 
I urges. s care. 


His fit regulations gave freedom to 
the commerce of corn within the king- 
dom. The benefit which this law was 
calculated to produce was that of giving 
new life to agriculture by the encourage- 
ment reſulting from the proprietors being 

ſure 
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ſare of diſpoſing of its produce at their 
own diſcretion. It tended to augment at 
once the quantity of the neceſſaries of 
life, and the net produce of the land; to 
prepare for the people the reſource of 
ſuch a ſtock of corn, as commerce might 
provide againſt unfavourable ſeaſons and 
local ſcarcity; and to render wages at all 
times ſufficient for the ſupport of thoſe 
who received them, by making leſs fre- 
quent, and leſs confiderable, the variations 
in the price of corn—In fine, by the 
eſtabliſhment of a conſtant and certain 
commerce, to place the landlord and far- 
mer, the government and people, out of 
the reach of a real decline of neceſſaries, 
of vexatious and oppreſſive laws, and of 
diſquiet and inteſtine troubles; the cruel. 
and infallible reſult of every kind of pro- 
hibitory ſyſtem. 
M. Turgot felt how much an abſolute 
freedom of exportation to foreign parts 
would add to the certainty of the public 
ſubſiſtence, by giving to commerce an 
„„ oIÞ-q + - - alifiond 
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additional activity, and more extenſive de- 
pots of corn, and by calling in the aſſiſt- 
| ance of foreign nations in bad years. But 
he ſaw at the ſame time that this liberty 
would cauſe diſquietudes, which, though 
chimerical in themſelves, would produce 
real evil; and that foreign commerce, al- 
ways very feeble in compariſon of that 
which is internal, would remain in a lan- 
guid ſtate, as long as internal commerce 
continued infirm and unſettled. He faw, 
in ſhort, that in the preſent inſtance, 
where there had been unfavourable ſea- 
ſons for ſeveral years, the advantages of a 
free export were almoſt as chimerical as 
the pretended dangers of it, which appear» 
ed ſo terrible in the eyes of ignorance. 


To reſtore the commerce of corn and 
of flour to its natural liberty, was not 
all that was requiſite to be done. Local 
reſtrictions oppoſed themſelves to the ef- 
fects that entire liberty would have pro- 
duced. The excluſive privileges of bakers, 

= „ 
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tke aſſize of bread, the obligation to grind 
corn at particular mills, and the ſeveral 
market - dues upon corn when ſold, were 
ſo many fetters which it was neceſſary to 
break. They were all aboliſhed during 
the adminiſtration of M. Turgot, except 
4 indeed the manorial privileges as to mills, 
l 1 which he ſuffered ſtill to ſubſiſt; becauſe 
; he was unwilling either to take away 
” without compenſation a claim founded 
on preſcription, and ſometimes even on a 
voluntary compact; or to make the na- 
tion purchaſe at too high a price rights, 
which would never have been valuable, 
if fraud ſupported by power had not 
made them ſo. But the liberty of the 
commerce of flour, by checking thoſe un- 
juſt profits, would in a few years have 
ſhown the real value of the privilege, and 
the amount of the compenſation which 
ought ta be paid for it, 
. The monopoly of the bakers, and 7 
X aſſize of bread which is founded on it, 
$5] vaniſhed along with their corporate rights. 
„ . 
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The tolls payable at markets, and which 
were exacted either by corporations or by 
individuals, had bgen ſuſpended, and 
were to be wholly aboliſhed upon indem- 
nification of the claimants. 
M. Turgot reſpected the right of pro- 
perty, and he the rather reſpected it, be- 
cauſe he underſtood with more than com- 
mon exactneſs what was its true extent. 
But tolls are not property; they are a 
local tax which was introduced in times 
of anarchy, when corporations and lords 
of manors ſhared between them a part of 
that prerogative of impoſing taxes, which 
irregular and tumultuous aſſemblies at 
that time conteſted with a ſovereign deſ— 
titute of power. 
Legal conveyances, or long poſſeſſion, 
had ſanctioned theſe rights. Bought and 
ſold as real property, tranſmitted from 
family to family, the greater part had 
effaced in their progreſs the irregularity 
of their origin. In the mean time the 
right, which the nation, or r the magiſtrate 
Who 
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; 
| who poſſeſſes its power, has to regulate 


every impoſt in the manner moſt advan- 
tageous to the people, was not impaired. 
It is in its nature at once unalienable and 


incapable of ſuffering from preſcription ; 


and the ſovereign power has retained the 
right of aboliſhing theſe impoſts, from the 


moment it gives the poſſeſſors an indem- 
nification equal to the injury they may 


ſuſtain. To thoſe who form accurate ideas, 
the ſuppreſſion of ſuch privileges will 


not ſeem an attack upon property ; while 


the eſtabliſhing of ſuch, and the reſtrain- 


ing by means of them the liberties of 


commerce, iS an inconteſtible encroach- 


ment upon it 


Other antient privileges formed a fimi- 
lar obſtacle to the circulation of the wines 
of a part of our provinces, "Theſe were 


aboliſhed by an edict; and as entire a 
liberty of commerce was afforded to this 
commodity, (the moſt important in the 


kingdom after that of grain,) as the de- 
fective mode of collecting the tax upon 


it 
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it would allow. -A ſimilar freedom for 
the articles of brandies was to have been 
made a ſequel to this meaſure. Already 
ſome local reſtrictions had been aboliſhed ; 
and the duties laid upon the exportation of 
this liquor were to have been annihilated : 
the diſtillation of brandy | from the huſk of 
the grape was to have been allowed ; and 
the ſpirits manufactured from grain, 
which are entirely prohibited, and thoſe 
from cyder and perry, which are not al- 
lowed to paſs out of the province in which 
they are diſtilled, were to have had a free 
circulation . 


The direct advantage of all theſe laws 
was confined to ſuch as had property to 
diſpoſe of: that which reſulted from the 
abolition of the Corvees, extended directly 
to the people. M. Turgot ſubſtituted for 
the latter a tax upon real property, which 
extended to all eſtates, whoever might 
be the proprietors, The enlightened 


A part of theſe operations took place in 1784. 


landholders 
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landholders felt how much they were 
benefited by this change, and that the 
riſe of leaſes would more than compen- 
ſate this light impoſition. They could ; 
not conceal from themſelves that the 
Corvee both of the farmers and day la- 
bourers made a part of the expences of 
agriculture and diminiſhed the net pro- 

duce, and that this tax was el paid 
by themſelves. 
Of all the methods of defraying „ 
expence of the public roads, that which 
M. Turgot was deſirous to eſtabliſh is 
the moſt equitable, becauſe the contribu- 
tion is paid by thoſe to whom the roads 
are moſt uſeful, and in proportion to the 
advantage which they derive from them ; 
it is alſo the leaſt burthenſome, becauſe 
it is attended with no oppreſſion, becauſe 
the roads coſt leſs, are better made, and 
require leſs repairs; and laſtly, it is the 
moſt beneficial, becauſe inſtead of being 
like the Corvce an actual ſlavery and a " 
ſource of miſery to the people, it offers ! 
them 
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them pay, which a wiſe adminiſtration 
may diſtribute and proportion to their 
emergencies. Meanwhile M. Turgot 
was obliged, after a long reſiſtance; to 
exempt eccleſiaſtical property from this 
tax; and to join this immunity to the 
many the clergy before poſſeſſed, and to 
leave the ſurcharge which reſulted to the 
people as an addition to thoſe contributions 
which the clergy levy in their own name 
upon the various claſſes of ſubjects. The 
benefit however which followed from the 
ſuppreſſion of the Corvees was ſtill im- 
menſe; and it would even be ſo, though 
the contribution ſhould be levied exclu- 
ſively upon perſons liable to the taille; 
| becauſe it would ſtill coſt leſs to the peo- 
ple than the Corvee in kind, and could 
never occaſion the ſame vexation, the 


fame lavery, and the fame calamities x. 
This 


* Tt has been aſſerted in ſome late publications, 
that an aſſeſſment proportioned to the taille, would 
have been preferable to one proportioned to the ving- 
tieme as propoſed by M. Turgot. But 
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This edict further directed that the quan- 
1 of land which ſhould at any time be 
taken 


1. M. Turgot had propoſed a contribution, levied 
indiſcriminately upon all kinds of property; and yet 
was obliged by particular eircumſtances to exempt 


that of the clergy. He admitted this alteration with 


regret, and I am bold to ſay contrary to the wiſh of the 
wiſeſt and moſt enlightened members of the clergy, 
They believed, and with reaſon, that if their body could 
hope to preſerve their privileges ſome time longer, it 


muſt be by the voluntary ſacrifice of the moſt odious 
part of them. 1 tat 


2. Although the clergy were indulged with this im- 


munity, an augmentation of their free gift conſtituted 
a very ſimple means of repairing the injuſtice. 


3. Suppoſing the exemption to exiſt, it was a leſs | 
inconvenience than an aſſeiſment proportioned to the 
zaille, which, in ſome places falls only upon the pro- 
perty of the lower claſs of people; in others upon pro- 
perty which theſe have enjoyed within a certain pe- 
riod; while in the reſt it falls indiſcriminately upon 
the property of the lower claſſes, and upon the profits of 
cultivators, of traders and artiſans ; from which again 
neceſſarily reſults a ſurcharge upon the people, and an 

exemption both for the nobleſſe and the clergy. . | 


+ M, Turgot thought that, far from increaſing 
taxes, 


fible reduction ſhould be made; in order gradually to 


the vingtieme was not a circumſtance to deter M. 


rate proportions; an accuracy which was only to be 


plain of the errors which are to the advantage, of any 
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taken into any of the high roads ſhould 
be eſtimated, and the value paid to the 

proprietors 


taxes, which, like the taille, fall only on particular de- 
ſcriptions of men, it was in theſe taxes that every poſ- 


aboliſh thoſe immunities which in taxation are neceſ- 


farily unjuſt, 
Zo The exiſting irregularity in the diftribution of 


Turgot; becauſe, previouſly to the reducing to prac. 
tice his great projects for the reform of the taxes, he 
propoſed to himſelf the abolition of the abuſes which 
might exiſt in this diftribution, by firſt fixing the total 
amount of the tax, and then dividing it in more accu- 


looked for whereithe ſum was fixed; becauſe in that caſe 
it is the immediate intereſt of every land owner to com- 


other. 

6. The idea that an aſſeſſment proportioned to the 
zaille, could have leſs ſhocked the prejudices or the in- 
tereſt of certain bodies of men, was not calculated to 
make any impreſſion on M. Turgot. It was his opi- 
nion, that when the ſupreme power arms itſelf for the 
defence of the people, when it gives its ſanction to laws 
dictated by juſtice, it ought alike to deſpiſe the cla- 
mours of rapacity as of ignorance ; and that a miniſter 
cannot 
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proprietors out of the funds of the new 
contribution. Till then, in conformity 
to the principles of fiſcal barbarity, this 
duty both of juſtice and humanity Had 
been always diſpenſed with v. AE 
The only ſpecious objection that was 
made to the plan of M. Turgot, was the 
fear that this contribution at ſome future 
period might be diverted to other pur- 
poſes ; as if when the neceſſities of go- 
vernment demanded a new tax, the Cor vce 
would not have been one of the moſt 
odious, and one which it would have had 


cannot adviſe a prince to theſe diſhonourable compli- 
| ances, without betraying at once the confidence of his 


maſter, the ri ights of the ſubject, and the intereſts of the 
nation. 


This proviſion of the edict was not expreſily re- 

voked at the time of the re- eſtabliſnment of the Cor- 
w#es, but it has been ſuffered to remain uninforced. 
M. de Cotte, who ſuperintends the department of 
cauſeways and bridges, exerted his efforts in vain to 
induce the miniſter at that time in the direction of the 
finances, to put an end to this extreme and cruel op- 
prefion. 


the 
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the moſt fear in reviving z or as if the 
expence of maintaining or conſtructing 
the roads would not be one of the laſt 
among the neceſſary expences which it 
would be diſpoſed to ſacrifice. There 
was a period indeed when government, 
either to humour the intereſts or preju- 
dices of certain claſſes of individuals, or 
to avoid the alarm which might be taken 
by the eſtabliſhment of a new tax, uſed to 
conceal real ſubſidies under a veil favour- 
able to their own ſituation and fatal to the 
nation. But the ignorance under the cover 
of which theſe practices Were ventured 

upon, no longer ſubſiſts; and the abuſe 
made of it has enlightened the moſt un- 
informed; while the ſupreme power, be- 
come more ſtable, no longer needs decep- 
tion L. 
By 

* The imbecility of a miniſter, his deſire of build- 

ing a momentary credit upon public error, and the am- 


bition of uſurping a name whicii he has neither talent 


nor virtue to deſerve, may ſtill ſometimes lead to clan- 
deſtine 
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By theſe different laws the ſlavery of 
the country was aboliſhed; but the inha- 
bitants of the towns had alſo their chains, 
which were to be broken, before all the 
claſſes of uſeful ſubjects could enjoy the 
dawn of a new ſyſtem, founded upon be- 
neficence and juſtice, 

All perſons in the ſeveral towns of 
France who had not been able to com- 


ply with certain formalities (frequently 
abſurd, and always expenſive) by which 


the title of Maſters in the companies of 
tradeſmen or artiſans is acquired, were 


not permitted to employ their ſtrength or 
their abilities as they pleaſed. Theſe 


maſters formed a little republic, the lead- 
ers of which, under the Pretence of a 


deſtine matheds of augmenting the taxes; but the re- 


eſtabliſnment of the Corv#es, if they had once been ſup- 


preſſed for a few years, would never have been the ex- 


pedient fixed upon. The miniſter who ſhould re- eſta- 


bliſh the Corvee, and divert from its application the 
contribution which had replaced it, would ſcarcely 


dare to dont that he had not impoſed a new tax. 


I 2 5 police, 


« 
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police, had carried to a height that. it 
would have been difficult to have fore- 
ſeen, the art of rendering ſtill more 
grievous the chains of the unhappy work- 


men; of loading the communities with 


uſeleſs expence; and of rendering even 
the rank of maſters inſupportable to thoſe 
who had nothing but their induſtry to 


depend upon. M. Turgot aboliſhed this 


odious and ridiculous ſlavery. 
' The inhabitant of the towns at length 
found himſelf at liberty to uſe his limbs 


and his labour as he pleaſed; a right which 


at this time was enjoyed in no other coun- 


try of Europe, not even in thoſe which 


make the greateſt boaſt of their liberty *. 
This right, which is one of the firſt that 
. on 


* The writer certainly alludes to England, where 
by the ſtatute, 5 Eliz. c. 4. no perſon can exerciſe any 


trade which was in uſe at the time of paſling the ſtatute,. 


unleſs he had been brought up in it ſeven years at the 


leaft as an apprentice; nor can any perſon employ 2 


workman who has not ſerved a ſeven years appren- 


ticeſhip, without incurring a penalty of forty ſhillings 
1 month Note of the Tranſlator. 
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nature has given us (and which may be 
conſidered as a neceſſary conſequence of 
that of exiſting) ſeemed to be effaced 
from the recollection and the hearts of 
men; and was one of thoſe rights of 
humanity which was loſt in the night of 
barbarous times; and which our age has 
been the firſt to recover. 

The advantages which ſprang 5505 the 
ſuppreſſion of theſe corporate rights was 
not confined to this important act of juſ- 
tice: there reſulted from it to the people, 
and to every claſs of ſubjects, a reduction 

in the price of bread, meat, and every kind 
of neceſſary, as well as of the produe- 
tions of art: moreover, the practice of 
fixing the prices of the neceſſaries of life 
diſappeared with the excluſive privilege 
of vending them, which furniſhed the 
only ſpecious pretext for the practice, — 
M. Turgot by means of a compenſation 
ſuppreſſed a multitude of petty offices, 
the very names of which were ridiculous 
and «vturd, but which enjoyed privileges 

1-2 oppretive 


| | » 
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oppreſlive to the people, and ſerved as a 
pretext for a number of very complicated 
duties ; and by this accumulation of abuſe 
exacted a moſt exorbitant return for the 
trifling benefit which their creation had 
produced. The manufactures of France 
were alſo reſcued from the yoke of ty- 
ranny, which Colbert impoſed upon 
them, when he preſcribed by law the ſize 
of different ſtuffs, and the modes of weav- 
ing and dying them, under pain of confiſ- 
cation, penalties, and even corporal pu- 
niſhments. Such regulations could only 
have been dictated to this miniſter by ig- 
norant manufacturers, who conſidered 
their ingenuity and practice as the boun- 
daries of the progreſs of the arts, and 
imagined they could ſubject the neceſſities 

and the taſte of all future ages to the fa- 
ſhion of their own. Some of theſe di- 
rections had even the inconvenience of 
being phyſically impracticable; though 
there was not on that account the leſs 
rigour in the puniſhments impoſed. 
55 Finally, 
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Finally, this edi& of M. Turgot per- 
mitted induſtry, which had hitherto 
been almoſt wholly ſhut up in towns, or 
obliged to pay a tribute to their inhabi- 
tants, to eſtabliſh itſelf at pleaſure i in the 
country; and to fix upon thoſe places 
which the low price of ſubſiſtence, or 
the facility of procuring materials, ſeem 
to have. marked out for its true reſi- 
dence *. . 
Theſe 


* M. Turgot had excepted from the liberty 3 
to other profeſſions thoſe of the barbers, printers and 
bookſellers, goldſmiths, and apothecaries. It may be 
of ſome uſe to give an 1 account here of the motives for. 


this exception. | 1 on 


1. The conſtitution of the company of barbers dif- 
fered from that of other companies. They had con- | 


verted the rank of maſter into a ſort of office ; it had 


been ſold for the benefit of the revenue, and juſtice re- 
quired that the purchaſers ſhould be reimburſed. But 
the inconveniencies which might ariſe from reſtraints 
upon an art of this kind, were not of ſufficient impor= 
tance to. make it expedient to incur ſuch an ne 
in the then ſituation of the finances. In France,” 
ſaid one day the illuſtrious Franklin,“ you have an 
1 F «excellent 
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Thefe general laws were accompanied 
with ſome particular ones which had the 


tame 


GO excellent e for makin 8 war without any ex 


25 pence. You have only to conſent as long as it 
« laſts, not to dreſs your hair or to uſe powder, Your 
tc hair-dreſſers will form an army; you will pay them 
with their wages which you will then fave; and 
e the corn which was waſted in making powder, 
6 will provide them with ſubſiſtence.“ 

2. The rendering free the trade of the printer ay 
bookſeler, would neceſſarily have led to freedom in 
writing, and would beſides have produced to authors 


à larger and leſs precarious profit from their perform- 
antes; and this advantage is more confi derable than it 


may at firſt appear. It would have freed authors from 
that fate of dependence in which at preſent almoſt all 
ef them live with reſpect to the favours of government; 


which is ſo injurious to the diſplay of their talents, and 
the utility the public might derive from their works, 
and which may even preyent a great part of the ad- 


vantage which the freedom of the preſs ought natu- 
rally to produce, In fact the neceſlity of being ſilent 
reſpecting the views maniſcſted by adminiſtration, and 
the particular views of the individuals by whom it is 


Influenced, and which is a conſequence of this depen- 


dence, i is as contrary to the public welfare, as to the 
real and permanent intereſt of the ſovereign. Far- 


ther, | 
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ſame object. A law, made under the 
pretext of the public good, compelled 

the 


ther, if the trade of the bookſeller were free, and the 


price of books reduced, inſtruction would be made 


attainable to a much greater number of men—Theſe 


ſeveral advantages, M. Turgot felt; but he was ob- 


liged to reſpe& the. prejudices and the imaginary ter- 


rors which yet oppoſed themſelves to the liberty of the 


people. 

3. The trade of the goldſmith could not have been 
thrown open without a total change of the exiſting 
laws for regulating the commerce of articles of gold 


and ſilver. M. Turgot had formed the plan of this 


change, which, in ſome degree, was blended with the 
alterations he. meditated in the management of the 


coin; with reſpect to which, it was his deſign that the 
gold and filver uſed ſhould be without any alloy, and 


that each coin ſhould bear a ſtamp expreſſing its 


weight, which ſhould always be a very ſimple fraction 


of one certain weight. — He had long thought upon the 
means of introducing an univerſal meaſure, whoſe 
ſtandard ſhould be determined by a natural fact, de- 


pending on ſome one of thoſe phœnomena which are 


moſt conſtant in the order of the world ( ſuch · as that 
of the length of the ſimple pendulum which vibrates 


ſeconds in a given latitude); and he was deſirous of in- 


troducing one ſtandard weight, which ſhould be deter- 
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the butchers of Paris to borrow of a par- 
ticular fund even money that they did 
not 

, | 

mined in like manner by philoſophical methods, The 
numeral value of coins, and the fractions of that 
value, would i in that caſe have been referred to the 


proper diviſions of weight. This, however, was to 


take place reſpecting one of the metals only; 3 for the 
proportion of the value of gold and filver would have 
remained as variable as it is in its natural ſtate, —The 
commerce of metals in the mean time was to be abſo- 
lutely free, The law was merely,to fix the price that 
the proprietor of ingots was to pay, if he were deſirous 
of having them coined into money, or of exchanging 

them for money ready coined in the public mint. The 
buſineſs of fining and of aſſaying was to have been 
equally free; only that there was to have been efta- 
bliſhed in the principal towns aſſayers of known pro- 


bity and ſkill, who were to have made the aſſays di- 


rected by adminiſtration, or by the courts of juſtice in 


conteſted caſes; and to whom perſons deſirous of hav- 


ing their ingots marked with a ſtamp, to ſignify their 
ſtandard, were to have applied. The price of theſe 


operations would have been ſo fixed as to ſecure to the 


aſſayers a ſufficient ſalary without introducing a real 
tax; and individuals would have been free either to 


employ them, or to cauſe the metals in their poſſeſſion 


— 
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not want, and the intereſt required for 
it was very exorbitant. — Another law, 
ſtill 


to be aſſayed by other perſons at a lower price, 5 the 
riſque of miſplacing their confidence. \ 

The ſame rule was to have been extindetty to ) the 
trade of the goldſmith, which would have become 


equally free. Trinkets would have been permitted to 


be made of metals of all ſtandards. A public often 


was to have been opened, where for a moderate price 
a ſtamp was to be affixed, ſignifying the ſtandard. But 


this ſtamp might have been diſpenſed with, and the 
buyer and ſeller left free to deal with each other, either 
under the ſeal of public authority, or under perſonal 
confidence. Thus ſecurity and liberty would have 
been conciliated to each other; and the advantages of 
eaſe and ſecurity to the market ariſing from the ſtamp 
would have been obtained, without ſubjecting indivi- 
duals to an uſeleſs and compulſory trouble and ex- 
pence. | 

All theſe operations would have preceded the new 


laws reſpecting coin; which could not have been eſta- 


bliſhed till the confidence inſpired by the beneficent 
operations of government had permitted it to defy the 
murmurs of a crowd of men, whoſe profits are ſingly 
founded upon the errors of government, and who 
would certainly employ all the reſources of the art of 

ſtock⸗ 
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ſill under the fame pretext, which has 
been fo much abuſed, and whoſe real ob- 
Ject 


Aock-jobbing to prevent light being thrown upon the 


ſecret of their ſpeculations, 
4. The ſame principles were to have been applied 


10 the profeſſion of apothecaries.—A certain number 
of men, ſubjected to ſtrict examinations, and obliged 


to give proof of their ability and knowledge of their 


art, would have been eſtabliſhed in the towns. To 


them the tribunals and the municipal corps could have 
referred all conteſted queſtions ; and they alone would 


have furniſhed the medicines paid for by government, | 


or employed in the public eftabliſhments,—But the 


trade of the apothecary would have been open to all, 


It was the duty of government, as M. Turgot con- 


ceived, to ſecure the vulgar and the uninformed from 


involuntary deception in theſe important ſubjects, and 


thus far to protect their property and lives; but that 
its cares ought to extend no farther, and that it had no 


right to preſcribe the means, and then to compel the 


choice, or to dictate an excluſive confidence, becauſe 
confidence, like opinion, muſt be entirely free. It 


will readily be perceived to how many other proſeſ- 


| fions theſe principles apply, and in what manner they 


reconcile the vigilance incumbent upon the magiſtrate 
with the reſpe& he owes to liberty. For theſe reaſons 
= the 
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1 ject was the advantage of certain indivi- 
# | duals, deprived the butchers of the free 
1 vent of their tallow. They were deli- | 


[2 vered from theſe fetters, which forced 
| . them to ſell dear; and at the ſame time 
| : the people were relieved from all the little 
* exactions, of which the regulations put 
Þ upon the butchers rendered them 'the 
F victims, and obtained by the introduction 
of liberty and rivalſhip the advantage of 
75 | having meat of a middling but wholeſome 
| quality, at a price ee to their 
; ability. 
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the freedom of the profeſſion of apothecaries could not 
be eſtabliſhed without ſome precautions: but the ri- 
valſhip between the apothecary and the vender of fim- 
ple drugs, would haye remedied in a great part the 
exorbitant price of medicines, which i is cauſed by the 
_ excluſive privilege of the apothecaries, and which with 
reſpe& to the poor nearly annihilates the advantages 
to be derived from their fkill ; advantages, however, 
which are much leſs real than has been imagined. 
Theſe exceptions, therefore, which M. Turgot left 
in the edict which he formed, were not, as may have 
been ſaid or even believed, reſtrictions of the principles 


of general and unbounded freedom of commerce and 
induſtry 


Another 


Py 
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Another law had given the Hotel Dieu 
{or hoſpital) of Paris, the excluſive pri- 
vilege of ſelling meat during Lent; that 


is, during an eighth part of the year. 


The people unable to live upon fiſh (on 


account of the duties that enhanced the 


price) were for a ſimilar reaſon deprived of 
fleſh proviſions, and remained condemn- 
ed to feed on unwholeſome or diſguſting 
food. M. Turgot aboliſhed this privi- 
lege of the Hotel Dieu, and ſubſtituted 


in its place a tax more than its equiva» 


lent. Thus he ſaved to the people the 


expence of an ill-adminiſtered regula- 
tion, at the ſame time that he encouraged 
the fiſheries by ſuppreſſing the duties 


upon falt fiſh, and half of the duties upon 
freſh ſea fiſh ; and introduced cheap- 


neſs and abundance into the capital.— 


M. Turgot ſaw ſtill another advantage 


in this operation, that of aboliſhing one 
of the uſurpations of eccleſiaſtical power. 
An abſtinence from fleth proviſions dur- 


ing Lent, and the intermiſſion of labour 
upon 
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upon holidays, are laws that ought to be 
binding enly upon the conſcience, and 
cannot be ſupported by the force of go- 
vernment without injuſtice. No power 
can have a legitimate right to do this; 
becauſe no power has a right to regu- 
late opinions, or to forbid actions which 
are not contrary to juſtice *. 


The military Corvdes, which fell only 
upon the villages lying in the route of 


the troops, and their ſupplies, were a 


real injuſtice ; and like the Corvees of 
the high roads, employed the labour and 


the property of men againſt their conſent, 

and added humiliation and ſlavery to the 
burthen of taxation. Theſe Corvees, like 
the others, were therefore now replaced 
by a n contribution . 


* See 5 regard to this vrinciple the laſt part of 
this work. | 


+ Theſe compulſory labours received indeed a cer- 


tain pay, but which for the moſt part fell greatly ſhort 


of the loſs ſuſtained by thoſe who were obliged to 
ſubmit to them, 


The 
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The tax called the faille is levied dis 
realy upon men, who, having nothing 
but their wages for their ſubſiſtenee; 
| without property; and without furniture 
beyond the neceſſary utenſils, cannot even 
by violence itſelf be compelled to pay. 
Every collector (who was himſelf con- 
| ſtrained to undertake the taſk of levying 
the tax) had a right to call upon the four 
perſons in the diſtri, whoſe proportion of 
the taille was the greateſt, to fill up all de- 
ficiencies. Though they might already 
have diſcharged their own ſhare of the 
tax, they were compelled by the ſale of 
their effects, or even by impriſonment, to 
expiate the negligence of the collector or 
the poverty of their countrymen. 

It is difficult to conceive a more op- 
preſſive regulation; and one of the firſt 
cares of M. Turgot was to aboliſh it. 
His new law provided at leaſt for the ſe- 
curity of every citizen who had paid his 
ſhare of the tax. The. ſum which for- 


merly he was obliged to advance, and _ 
which 


which was afterwards diſtributed upon 
the community in general, now fell im- 


mediately upon the community; the col- 


lector being obliged to advance the mo- 
ney for which he was afterwards paid in- 
tereſt. 


The proprietors of woods in one of the 
diſtricts of Franche Comte, were ſubjected 


to. a ſingular kind of flavery. They 


were not only obliged to ſupply the ma- 
nufacturers of ſaltpetre with all the wood 


they wanted at a low price; but they were 


alſo prohibited from ſelling it to any per- 
ſons, except to the farmers- general for the 
uſe of the ſalt works. This contradiction 


had ſubſiſted for a long time, and indivi- 


duals as well as communities had been 
proſecuted for having violated one or 
other of theſe laws, which could not both 


be obeyed at one and the ſame time. The 
firſt was aboliſhed by an operation in the 


farm of gun- powder, which I ſhall pre- 


ſently have occaſion to deſcribe; and M. 


Turgot deſtroyed the privilege of the far- 
| | mers 
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mers-general, by removing their manu- 
factures into the midſt of a foreſt belong- 
ing to the king, to which the waters of 
the ſalt ſprings were conducted by a new 
canal. 

May I be denied in this phice to 
mention a circumſtance very fit to con- 
ſole perſons in office, who have the mis- 
fortune to be more ſenſible to popular 5 
opinion, than to the teſtimony of their 
conſciences? This canal had taken a few 
acres of land from a gentleman of the 
province; a compenſation was offered 
| him to be aſcertained by ſurveyors ; this 
he refuſed, and came to complain to the 

court of the violation committed upon 
his property. The courtiers, on whom 
M. Turgot had not laviſhed the ſub- 
ſtance of the people, repeated the clamour 
with ſatisfaction; (thoſe very courtiers 
who, when the ſpacious roads which led 
to their eſtates had ſwallowed up the : 
petty property of the poor, imagined 
themſelves diſpenſed from paying any in- 

demnification, 
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demnification, and ſtifled the cries of the 
injured. In the very midſt of their at- 


tacks however the miniſter, the friend of 


the nation, had by a law limited the 
breadth of the high roads, which a falſe 
idea of luxury, and the puerile vanity of 
the conductors, had extended, at the ex- 
pence of the property of the ſubject, and 
the ane of the nation. 


EM little country of Gex, which is 


ſeparated from the reſt of France by 


Mount Jura, had been ſubjected to the 
duties of the Farm General. The poſi- 
tion of this country between mountains 
on one ſide, and an open frontier on the 


other, made it impoſſible to collect the 


duties under this farm, without ſuch a 


multiplicity of officers as utterly ruined 


this unhappy diſtrict, which was already 
depopulated by the conſequences of the 
edict of Nantes. M. de Voltaire, whoſe 
active and beneficent old age was the ho- 


nour and conſolation of this unfortunate 


country, had er applied to admi- 


R niſtration 
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niſtration for liberty to redeem theſe du- 
ties by the ſubſtitution of, ſome other 
tax. His entreaties could only reach the 
heart of M. Turgot; and the country of 
Gex at length obtained the privilege ſo 
long deſired. 


We ſee in all theſe laws that M. Tur- 
got knew how to attack every ſpecies of 
oppreſſion, and to promote the happineſs 
of every claſs of ſubjects, land owners, 
peaſants, and people of the towns, with- 
out ever facrificing the one to the other; 
always equitable to all, always guided by 
that ſpirit of univerſal juſtice, which is 
the principle of every uſeful and enlight- 
ened adminiſtration. How grateful muſt 
it have bcen to a mind like his to have 
effected ſuch invaluable benefits, without 
employing any other means than that of 
reſtoring men to a part of thoſe natural 
rights, which no conſtitution can legiti- 
' mately deſtroy, which it is the intereſt of 
no ſovereign to violate, and which (thanks 
to antient prejudices, and the modern ſo- 


F 
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phiſtry of the pretended friends of the 
people) no country at that period enjoyed 
to ſo great an extent as the French! For 
America had not then recovered her li- 
„ 15 


It will perhaps be aſked, what remains 
of theſe laws of M. Turgot? Too little 
it muſt be confeſſed; but we are at leaſt 


able to diſcover ſome relics of them, like 
the remains of thoſe antient palaces which 
time and hoſtile violence have not been 
able completely to deſtroy, and whoſe 
ruins ſtill afford to a few wretches an 


aſylum. The artiſt admires them in 
filence : he perceives his ideas expanded, 
and cannot but feel an involuntary with 
that he may one day be called to erect a 
monument which may equal them. 


During this period other objects, leſs 
intimately connected with the public hap- 
pineſs, were not neglected. The num- 
ber of ports permitted to trade directly to 
the Weſt India iflands was increaſed ; a 


4 liberty 
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liberty advantageous both to the mother 
country and to the colonies. 
A free vent was permitted to the oil f 
poppies. This oil, which has no detri- 
mental quality, was ſold under the name 
of oil of olives; and M. Turgot was not 
ignorant that frauds of this kind are al- 
ways practiſed, to the detriment alike of 
the proprietor of the commodity and of 
the conſumer. . 
Liberty was reſtored to the glaſs ma- 
nufactories of Normandy, which being 
till then obliged to furniſh at a low price 
a certain quantity of glaſs to the towns 
of Paris and Rouen, had had no incentive 
to improve their fabrics; and remained in 
that ſtate of mediocrity to which oppreſ- 
ſive laws condemn manufactures, which 
have the misfortune to be ſubject to their 
influence. 


A few years before, the improvement 
of waſte land had been encouraged by an 
exemption for a certain time from the 
payment of tythes. This law was ne- 

F ceſlary ; 


ceſſary; for as tythes are paid not out 
of the net produce of the lands, but out 
of their groſs produce; not out of the ſhare 
of the landholder, but out of the labour 
and ſweat of the huſbandman; they would 
have ſwept away almoſt the entire profit 
of the cultivation, and have proved an 
inſurmountable obſtacle to the progreſs 
of agriculture. But this beneficent ex- 
emption had been eluded. The ſuit 
which the proprietor of the tythes might 
inſtitute, under pretence that the land had 
formerly been cultivated, or might have 
ſerved for the agiſtment of cattle, was an 
evil ſtill greater than the tythe itſelf; 
and a new law was neceſſary to reſcue the 
people from prieſtly avidity. The term 
for aſſerting their claims was limited to 
ſix months, from the declaration made of 
his intentions by the cultivator. Thus 
the proprietors of tythes could no longer 
hope to derive profit from the labours of 
others; and though, out of reſpect for 
cltabliſhed uſage, the means of oppreſſion 
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were left them, all motives for exerting 
thoſe means were removed. 

The collection of edicts publiſhed un- 
der this adminiſtration, exhibited almoſt 
every day beneficent operations ; and we 
ſce that none of the petty vexations towhich 
the people were expoſed, eſcaped the vi- 
gilance of the miniſter, —who only failed 
to apply the remedy from not having the 
power, or from the vexations themſelves 
being joined to ſome more fatal abuſe, 


which could not and ought not to be de- 


ſtroyed but by one common ſtroke, 


There was only one method, in the opi- 


dion of M. Turgot, for giving to the in- 
ternal commerce of the kingdom the acti- 


vity which i is neceſſary to the encourage- 


ment of agriculture and induſtry, and for 


placing, by a more extended circulation, 
the ſubſiſtence of the people, and the 


ſucceſs of manufactures, more out of the 


reach of accidents. This was the adop- 


tion of a general plan of internal naviga- 


tion, 
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tion, and a ſeries of works for rendering 
navigable thoſe rivers that are capable of 
it, and improving the navigation of the 
great rivers. But circumſtances did not 
allow him to engage in any very conſi- 
derable enterprizes. He ſet apart a fund 
of 800,000 livres [J. 33,333], and endea- 
voured to form a general plan, which can 
alone give to works of this kind an ex- 
tenſive and laſting utility. He knew how 
eaſy it is to form projects, and to an- 
nounce new reſources. Not a day paſſes 
in which the miniſter does not receive 
propoſals, worthy of the antient Romans, 


and the execution of which would im- 


mortalize his adminiſtration. Not a day 


paſſes without its being proved to him, 
that the proſperity of the ſtate requires 
that nature ſhould be counteracted, in 
order to carry a canal under the walls of 


a city, or through the midſt of the eſtates 


of a nobleman. But if it becomes a 


queſtion to examine theſe projects, and 
to decide upon them by certain princi- 
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ples, doubt is the reſult with men of 


M. Turgot therefore thought himſelf 
obliged to connect with his adminiſtration 


three geometricians of the academy of ſci- 


ences *, whom he commiſſioned to exa- 
mine theſe projects, and, above all, to fur. 
niſn him with the materials neceſſary to 
enable him to form his judgment. Cer- 
tain experiments upon the nature of fluids, 
made by the Abbe Boſſut, were the only 
fruits of this eſtabliſhment, which, form- 


ed upon friendſhip and perſonal confi- 
dence, ceaſed with the adminiſtration of 


M. Turgot. 


He was not l to conſult men of 


ſcience, becauſe he was not afraid of 
truth. The reproaches that are caſt on 
them, of deſpiſing practical knowledge, 


of looking with a jealous eye upon new 


inventions in art, and of maintaining the 


* Meſſrs. d'Alembert, Abbe Boſſut, and M. de 
Condorcet, 


opinions | 
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opinions of the particular ſocieties with 
which they live, were, in his judgment 
(a judgment which he had improved by 
ſtudy and experience) the mere recrimi- 
nations of impoſtors, enraged that any 


claſs of men ſhould dare to exempt itſelf 


from their illuſions. . But he knew at 


the ſame time that the learned, accuſtom= | 


ed to ſyſtem and demonſtration, carried 
ſometimes to exceſs the ſpirit of ſcepti- 
ciſm and uncertainty ; and that in con- 
ſulting them, it is neceſſary both to ſeek 


to underſtand, and to be capable of under- 


ſtanding them; leſt their diffidence ſhould 


be miſinterpreted into a condemnation, 


or, which is ſtill more dangerous, into a 


genuine approbation, The ſcience of 
another may aſſiſt our knowledge, but 
can never ſupply the want of it; for it 
is impoſſible to judge rightly through 


another of that which we cannot Judge of 
by ourſelves. 


The 
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The right of eſtabliſhing public car- 
riages upon the high roads, had been in 
France the ſource of a multitude of petty 
privileges and excluſions, conceded or 
confirmed by government. Toe this had 
been added, almoſt every where, an ex- 
cluſive right of conveying parcels weigh- 
q ing leſs than fifty pounds. M. Turgot 
could have wiſhed to annihilate theſe 
privileges; but he muſt have ſacrificed a 
neceſſary branch of revenue; and it was 
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| to be feared that the eſtabliſhment of 
= public carriages without privileges would 
i be a meaſure of tardy execution in a 


1 country, where the habit of obtaining 
bl privileges, and of ſeeing commerce ſcarce- 
i ly ever free, exaggerated the fear ariſing 
bi from competitors. The conſolidation 
therefore of theſe privileges, under an 
adminiftration dependent upon govern= 
ment, ſeemed a neceſſary preliminary ope- 
ration; and the rather, as government, 

2 85 while 
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while it preſerved the privilege, might 
execute it with mildneſs, and ſuppreſs at 
leaſt the vexations which had hitherto 
attended it, The new plan procured 
greater diſpatch in the carriages, en- | 
creaſed their number, and diminiſhed 
their price, There reſulted from it the 
advantage and accommodation of indivi- 
duals, real benefits to commerce, and in 
the mean time it gave ſome increaſe to 
the public revenue. 

But M. Turgot had carried his views 
farther. Bankers, and a conſiderable 
number of revenue agents, were no other- 
wiſe uſeful than to remedy the expence 
and the tediouſneſs of the actual tranſport 
of coin. By diminiſhing the expence, I 
and accelerating this tranſport, the ex- 
pence of employing bankers was conſe- 

_ quently diminiſhed, and limits preſcribed 
which it could not paſs . Government, 
ae 3 
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* Theſe expences are always below what the ſecure 
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able to convey in a very ſhort time, and 
almoſt without expence, their money from 
one end of the kingdom to the other, 
might diminiſh the number of its agents, 
or ſet bounds to their emoluments : ſo 
that this- new plan liberated it from the 
moſt dangerous dependence to which it 


has been ſubjected among modern na- 


tions, a dependence upon the perſons 


employed about the revenue and upon 


bankers. 
As this uſeful operation took away pri- 
vileges from certain families, a cry was 
excited that the miniſter was. attacking 


property. But not only a privilege can 


never be property, nor can government, : 
by the conceſſion of a privilege, loſe its 
impreſcriptible right of changing the 
form of that conceſſion, and of ſubſtitut- 
ing an indemnification ; but no legiſlative 


power (not even that which, from being 


they are often very much above what the expences of 


that tranſport would be, if there exiſted a ſafe and re- 
guar: communication between the great towns, 


exerciſed 
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exerciſed by the body of the people, 
ſeems to have the moſt extenſive autho- 
rity) can pretend to the right of making 
an irrevocable law, and of forming a con- 
vention with certain of its members, 
which it ſhall never be at liberty to re- 
ſcind. of * 

It is the ſame with reſpect to excluſive 
privileges, where the conceſſion implies 
the facrifice of a part of the natural li- 


berty of the citizens. As neceſſity alone 
can authorize the ſtate to demand this ſa- 


crifice, ſhe retains the right of diſpen- 


ſing with it the moment the neceſſity 


| ceaſes, or when the ſacrifice is no longer 
uſeful but miſchievous; and ſhe cannot 


owe to the privileged individuals more 
than an equivalent for the privilege, of 


which juſtice requires they ſhould be diſ- 


poſſeſſed. — Without doubt the public 
ought to obſerve with fidelity its engage- 
ments of this ſort, and not to break them 
out of levity, or for a trifling object: 


but this obligation is not indiſpenſable, 
1 nor 
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nor a part of the principles of ſtrict juſ. 
tice, It ought to be ſubordinate to the 


more eſſential and more ſacred duty of 


preſerving to the citizens the free exer- 


ciſe of their rights; and it belongs to 
the conſcience of the governor to decide, 
in each individual queſtion, what it is that 


juſtice and the public intereſt require of 
1 1 e 


The eſtabliſhment of the Care d Eſ 


compte originated in a ſimilar motive with 


that of the regulation of the carriages. 
A public bank, that diſcounted bills of 


exchange at four per cent. muſt neceſſa- 


rily reduce to the ſame amount the uſual 


price of diſcount. The bills it iſſued, 


which were not a legal tender, and which 


were payable on demand, preſented an- 
other advantage of forming a paper mo- 


ney. The ſum of ten millions I. 416,666] 


lent to government, and redeemable in 


thirteen years, at the rate of a million a 


year, offered a ſecurity, neceſſary perhaps 


at 
: 
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at firſt to eſtabliſh its credit. M. Tur- 
got knew all the advantages and all the 
riſques of this ſort of paper, with the im- 
portance of confining i its limits to the ſum 
requiſite to the exigencies of commerce; 


tne difficulty of eſtabliſhing its credit 


under a, monarchy, and of oppoſing the 
underhand manœuvres by which it would 
be attempted to be overturned Always 


conſtant to his principles, M. Turgot 
was not willing that the edict eſtabliſhing 


this bank ſhould make it excluſive. The 
Caiſſe differed in no reſpect from the other 
banks, but in the notoriety of its pro- 
ceedings, and the regularity which this 
' Notoriety was calculated to give it. 

M. Turgot had not time, while in of- 


fice, to carry his plan into execution. It 
was taken up by his ſucceſſor, but with 
certain variations; and many of the 


abuſes which M. Tune had foreſeen, 
and would have prevented, are introduc- 
ed. In the mean time (and nothing can 
prove more ſtrongly the utility of this 
bank, 
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bank, had his plan been purſued) its cre- 
dit prevails in ſpite of its imperfections, 
and in ſpite of the manceuvres which in- 
fluence of every kind has employed to 
pervert and to overthrow it. 


M. Turgot regarded the encouragement 
of the arts and ſciences as an indiſpenſable 
duty of his office. But he did not for- 
get that theſe encouragements, paid out 
of the public treaſury, ought to be pro- 
portioned to the advantage derived from 
them to the nation who ſupplied the fund. 
He conſidered that they were to ſuccour 


and ſupport, not to enrich talents: riches 
might be the reward of induſtry, fame 
alone was the recompence of talents. He 


did not wiſh that the encouragement given 


to arts, from the motive of public uti- 


lity, ſhould abridge the liberty of the ci- 
tizens, and ſtifle induſtry.and emulation, 


He never therefore beſtowed a patent.— 
The rewards that he propoſed to give, 


were a preſent, a penſion, or the purchaſe 


of 
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of a certain number of new- invented ma- 
chines, the diſtribution of which would 
at the ſame time be a benefit conferred by 
government ; but no medals or other 
ſubaltern honours, with which empiri- 
ciſm ſeeks to reward vanity, His object 
was to encourage, not to corrupt; and he 
believed that in all his tranſactions it was 
the buſineſs of a ſtateſman to reform man- 
kind, and not to confirm their faults, even 
though he could have had the hope of ap- 
piping them uſefully. | 


M. Targot had formed a plan of ſub- 
ſtituting one direct tax, inſtead of that 
multiplicity of indirect taxes of every 
kind, which are the ſcourge of induſtry 
and of commerce, and the prime ſource 
of the miſery and poverty of the people. 
But as ſome period muſt elapſe before he 
could begin to realize this ſcheme (the 
execution of which would not appear eaſy 
on the one hand, or impoſſible on the 
* but to the thoughtleſs and ſuper- 
L ficial) 
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ficial) and before government could re- 
lieve the people of a part of their bur. 
thens ; other operations, more urgent and 
leſs difficult, were not to be neglected. 


It is well known how greatly the 
commerce of France is reſtricted by rolle 
and market duties, the remains of feudal 
anarchy, which, diſtinguiſhed by a variety 
of barbarous names, divert commerce 
from its natural channel, increaſe the 
price of neceſſaries, occaſion a ſuperfluity 
in one province, and a ſcarcity in the next. 
In 1771, inſtead of aboliſhing theſe 
duties, an addition was made of thirty- 
three per cent. to belong to the king. 


This addition was Hupprefied * M. 
Turgot. 


The duties upon different articles brought 
into Paris were managed by the city, 
who had compounded for them, and had 
been contented with raifing a ſum ſuff- 
cient to reimburſe itſelf; but a company 


obtained 
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obtained a leaſe of them towards the cloſe 
of the laſt reign. It took poſſeſſion in 
1775 and the people were aſtoniſhed to 
experience an additional burthen under 
a beneficent and popular adminiſtration, 
The cries of the citizens informed M. 
Turgot of the grievance, who was then 
attacked with the gout; and, in the midſt 


of his pain, he employed himſelf to re- 


pair the diſorder, by the annihilation of 
the company, whom he indemnified. 


Duties upon ſales, leaſes, transfers, and 
engagements between ſubjects, have a flow, 
but fatal effect upon agriculture and the 


public welfare. Theſe duties, by ſtag- 


nating property, Were calculated to pre- 
vent the diviſion or the improvement of it. 
They had introduced expenſive forms; 
theſe forms were attempted to be evaded; 


and the ſecurity of property was ſhaken. The 


made of levying theſe taxes was compli- 


Pa my 


cated, frequently capricious ; and produc- 


ed ruinous law-ſuits and exactions, againſt 


1. 2 Which 
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which it was too expenſive to appeal, 
merely for a chance of obtaining juſtice. 

M. Turgot not being able to aboliſh 
theſe duties, which were become a neceſ- 
ſary part of the public revenue, deſtroyed 
at leaſt thoſe which, deſtitute almoſt of 
any real profit, were even uſeleſs to the 
treaſury. 


An adminiſtration of mortgaged funds had 
been eſtabliſhed upon terms, the ſingula- 
rity of which made it incumbent in a juſt 
miniſter to break the engagement. M. 
Turgot diſcharged his duty, and a new 
company was employed in the ſame ad- g 
miniſtration, upon terms that were no 
longer burthenſome. 


The royal demeſues had been leaſed for 

a term of thirty years; and in this leaſe 
was included the power of taking poſſeſ- 
ſion of the waſte lands, or lands that 
were conſidered as ſuch, though uſurp- 
ed and cultivated by individuals; toge- 
ther 


ther with a power of recovering alienated 
lands, or, which was equivalent, of mak- 
ing the poſſeſſors repurchaſe their titles. 
If the conditions of this leaſe were diſad- 
vantageous for government, they were in a 
ſtill greater degree alarming to the ſubject. 
However juſt might be the claim of the 
king to theſe uſurped lands and alienated 
0880 the exerciſe of this right ought 
not to be entruſted but to his paternal 
care, nor directed to any views but thoſe 
of public utility. This leaſe was made 
void, and a board of commiſſion ſubſtitut- 
ed in its place, more advantageous to the 
revenue, and from the avidity of which 
the citizens had nothing to fear, at 
leaſt under a juſt and 3 mi- 
niſter. 


The privilege of making powder, and 
the ſale of ſaltpetre, had been alſo leaſed to a 
company. The profits ariſing to govern- 
ment were reduced almoſt to nothing, in 
conſequence of the many petty conceſſions 

ERS 1 exacted 
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exacted upon different pretexts. Go- 
vernment had ſucceſſively granted to the 
manufacturers, firſt the power of obliging 
perſons to permit them to take the ſalt- 
petre attached to the walls of their ſtalls 
and ſtables, and afterwards to demand of 
the communities a lodging for themſelves, 
and a workſhop for their manufacture. 
In ſome provinces there was even added 
the privilege of taking at a low price, in 
the foreſts of individuals or of the com- 
munities, the wood that they thought 
proper for their operations. The natu- 
ral conſequence of theſe regulations, Was 
an eager deſire in the individuals and the 
communities to purchaſe their freedom 
from the vexations of theſe men, who 
were more intent upon amaſſing the 
fruits of the fear they inſpired, than upon 
collecting or manufacturing ſalt-petre. 
The art of making nitre was ſtill in its 
infancy in France, while in neighbouring 
nations it had made a rapid progreſs; and 
the only advantage that could furniſh a 
pretext 
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pretext for the eſtabliſhment of a mono- 
poly, that of ſeeuring to the nation, in- 
dependent of foreign commerce, the 
quantity of powder requiſite for its de- 
fence, had been loſt by the very means that 
were thought neceſſary for obtaining it. 
This monopoly was then annulled; and an 
office inſtituted in its place, that undertook 
to reimburſe thoſe who had farmed it; 
that increaſed the price of ſaltpetre to the 
manufacturers, without increafing it to the 
public; and that deſtroyed, from a given 
time *, fixed at the moment of its eſtabliſh- 
ment, all vexations inimical to the liber- 
ty of the people and the property of 
individuals. The art of making nitre 
artificially thus eſtabliſhed in France, ſalt- 
petre increaſed with aſtoniſhing rapidity; 
and in a ſhort time a million of livres re- 
venue added, and a multitude of vexations 
taken away, were the e of 


9 * January I, 1778,—T his proviſion was not at- 
tended to. 
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this meaſure, and of the care which M. 
Turgot took to place an enlightened 
chemiſt at the head of the plan, and to 
encourage, by the eſtabliſhment of pre- 
miums, natural philoſophers to devote 
their ſtudy to the nature and the produc- 
tion of ſaltpetre. 


The duties upon liquors furniſh in 
France a conſiderable part of the public 
revenue. Many other commodities in a 
liquid form are ſubject to taxes ;—and 
the method of gauging veſſels is conſe- 
quently an important object both to ad- 
miniſtration and the people. 


Kepler, whoſe diſcovery of the laws 
of motion of the planets has immor- 
talized his name, had turned his attention 
to this ſubject, and reduced it to geome- 


trical calculation. But an imperfect 


method is ſtill practiſed in France; 


which is liable to errors that are of 
conſequence to commerce, and which is 


ſtill 


ſtill worſe, is dependent upon capricious 
calculations. 

It is eaſy to ſee that this caprice is 
calculated to increaſe the duties ; and as 
the individual aggrieved cannot prove the 
orievance but by actually meaſuring the 
liquor contained in the veſſel, he will 
never have recourſe to this method, as 


it would expoſe him to the loſs of a part 


of his commodity, and to the injury of 
the whole of it. | 

A method, approved by. the academy 
of ſciences, was propoſed, which was ſim- 
ple in practice, exact in its reſult, and 
capable, in caſe of complaint, of preciſe 
proof. It had one defect only; it made 


the contents of a veſſel a little more than 
the real quantity; but at the ſame time 


every thing arbitrary was proſcribed. 

M. Turgot was deſirous of eſtabliſhing 
this method; but he experienced the 
ſtrongeſt oppoſition from thoſe very per- 


ſons whoſe legal profit would have been 


augmented by the innovation: and from 
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this alone we may judge of the juſtice 
of this oppoſition, which in the mean 
time found protectors. Experiments 
were made to prove the truth of a propo- 
ſition geometrically demonſtrated, which 
were indeed known to confirm this de- 
monſtration ; but they were calculated to 
conſume time ; and thus was M. Turgot 
deprived of the means of deſtroying one 
more abule. 

2M hey who pretend that, if the impor= 
tant truths of political economy, diſco- 
vered or illuſtrated in modern times, are 
not admitted by the public in general, 
the fault lies in their not being eſta- 
bliſhed upon proofs ſufficiently convinc- 
ing; may learn from this inſtance, that 
even geometrical demonſtrations may be 
liable to objections, when they are judged 
of without being underſtood, and are 
1 from intereſt. 


2 By edicts already a and upon 
the TIO of being moo, the taxes upon 
iron 
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iron and leather (which were burthenſome 
to commerce, and the laſt of which had 
nearly annihilated the tan-pits in France) 
were to be changed to a more ſimple tax, 
or commuted for a land- tax . Other 
reforms, 
* An edict, which the council had approved, went 

to aboliſh the droit d' Aubaine, which had long been 


reſpected as one of the moſt antient cuſtoms of the 


monarchy, though in reality one of the moſt antient 
proofs of the barbariſm of our anceſtors. This right 
had been ſet aſide with reſpect to many nations by par- 
ticular treaties; as if this reform could not be advan- 


tageous except where it was reciprocal. But M. Tur- 


got believed, on the contrary, that it would be be- 
neficial to government to remove the reſtrictions im- 
poſed upon foreigners, even though prejudice ſhould 
continue them with reſpect to citizens, and that the 
_ greateſt advantage would follow to that nation whoſe 
| liberty was the moſt complete. 


Finally, he hoped to obtain, from the goodneſs and 


p Juſtice of the king, the ſuppreſſion of lotteries ; an im- 
poſt, voluntary indeed, but corrupt, and far removed at; 


that time from being the ſource of thoſe ſcandals, misfor- 


tunes, and crimes, which we have ſince witneſſed. But 
M. Turgot foreſaw the fatal effects that might natu- 
rally be expected from it, when, from being abandoned 
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reforms, more difficult and equally impor. 
tant, were reſerved to a future period, 


In a ſtate of finance that 1s very com- 
plicated, a multiplicity of conteſts muſt 
take place between the treaſury and the 
perſons taxed, in which the latter muſt 
neceſſarily have a double diſadvantage.— 
In the firſt place, they cannot underſtand 
the laws by which the conteſts are to be 
decided. The deciſion is in no caſe made 
by any one law, but by a ſeries of laws and 
precedents, that are conſidered as an inter- 
pretation or ſupplement to the original 
laws; all which modify and contradict each 
other, and become unintelligible from 
to the perfidious induſtry of men bred in the tricks 
of ſtock-jobbing, it ſhould add to the deceitful lure 
which it held out to the avidity of the populace, the 
facility of a public fund, that was ready to devour as 
well the ſubſiſtence of families, as the wages of de- 
bauchery, treachery, and robbery, and, in ſhort, all that 
a corrupt people, agitated with rage for making for- 


tunes, could exchange for a deceitful hope that muſt 
__ neceſſarily complete their deſtruction, A 
2 the 
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the very circumſtance of theſe expla- 
nations. . 
The expence neceſſary to obiaio redreſs, 
prevents the perſons taxed from appealing, 
in all caſes where the grievance 1s not 
very much above this expence; whereas 
to the revenue-agents this expence 1s 
ſcarcely any thing, eſpecially when we 
conſider the immenſe profits they derive 
from theſe extenſions of their power. 


But this was not all. It was eſtabliſhed 


as a principle of finance, that in all 
doubtful caſes the deciſion ſhould be in 
favour of the revenue; and as by the 


complication of laws almoſt every caſe 
was doubtful, a ſucceſsful conteſt againſt 
the revenue was a rare phenomenon. If 


the perſons taxed ſometimes obtained juſ- 
tice from an intendant, the financiers 
appealed to the miniſter ; and the neceſ- 
fity of incurring an additional expence 


was the only advantage the citizens could 


derive from the equitable deciſion of theſe 
magiſtrates. 
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M. Turgot adopted a very different 
principle. He felt that juſtice demanded 


a deciſion againſt the treaſury in every 
doubtful caſe, and alſo in all thoſe caſes 


where a particular precedent or a ſecret 


and ſurreptitious law was oppoſed to 
general and public laws. He aboliſhed 


the unjuſt privilege which the financiers 
had obtained, ſuſpending by an appeal 
the reſtitution of what they had illegally 


taken, in defiance of the order of the lower 
court; a privilege that rendered juſtice 


_ abſolutely null to thoſe who were deſti - 


tute of money and protection. It was 
therefore pleaſantly obſerved by a finan- 
cier, that M. Turgot was a mortal enemy 
to the receipt. In the mean time this 
ſpirit of juſtice and humanity, far from 


' injuring the receipt, tended to increaſe it, 


in ſpite of the ſuppreſſion of ſome taxes, 
and a diminution of the rate of others. 


This increaſe could ſpring from no other 
cauſe than that of circulation, commerce, 
and conſumption ;z and evidently proved 
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the happy effect of this ſpirit upon the 
welfare of the people. 

In a nation where the public debt! 18 
very great, and where conſiderable ſums 
in bills, payable at ſight upon the public 
treaſury, are circulated in commerce, the 
credit of government has neceſſarily great 
influence upon credit in general. With- 
out the credit of government, that of 
every individual, in any reſpect connect- 
ed with the royal treaſury, is precarious, 
and that of almoſt every other becomes 
ſuſpicious. The circulation of theſe 
bills 1s then no longer ſerviceable to 
commerce, The high intereſt which 
they bear from the reduction of their 

value, together with the advantageous 
terms occurring in public loans and in 
private contracts with thoſe depending 

upon government, cannot fail to increaſe 
the intereſt of money in general; an 
| Increaſe fatal to induſtry and to com- 
merce, In fine, all the operations of a 
2” government 
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government deſtitute of credit are attend- 
ed with uncertainty and ruin. 

On the contrary, if public 'credit be 
re-eſtabliſhed, and new loans made at a 
lower intereſt ; the reform of abuſes, the 
re-eſtabliſhment of order, the diſcharge 
of diſadvantageous debts, and the aboli- 
tion of contracts detrimental to the na- 
tion and oppreſſive to the people, would 
all become eaſy. M. Turgot felt the im- 
portance of redeeming the national credit, 
which was almoſt annihilated ; and he 
knew but one way, that of being exact 
in payments, faithful to engagements, 
and of obſerving a — of . in all 
* 
The payment of penſions had been 
ſtopped for three years: M. Turgot paid 
an arrear of two years upon ſuch as did 
not exceed 400 livres [L. 16. 13s. 44.]; 
that is, upon all thoſe which, furniſhing 
mere ſubſiſtence, had been given as a juſt 
reward, or at leaſt as real charity; and in 
5 3 the 
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the courſe of his adminiſtration, the pay- 
ment of theſe became regular. The pay- 
ment of the others, and of the arrears of 

intereſt due to the public creditors, were 
| accelerated as much as poſſible. 


In conſequence of the liquidation that 


took place in 1764, many perſons had 


| forfeited their claims by negligence, or 


from the difficulty of underſtanding and 
executing the complicated forms that had 
been preſcribed. M. Turgot reſtored 
their claims, ſimplified the requiſite 


forms, and gave ſix months for comply- 


ing with them. At the ſame time he 


perceived that the expences and neceſſary 


forms, would reduce almoſt to nothing 


inconſiderable ſums; he therefore re- 


deemed ſuch intereſts as were below 
twelve livres *. 5 

Ten millions of livres in bills of ex- 
change, advanced to the Weſt Indian colo- 
nies, had been due five years, and the 


* This operation, after ſome delays, was com- 
pleted in 1784. e 
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payment ſuſpended. M. Turgot imme- 
diately paid off fifteen hundred thouſand 
livres, ſet apart a million a year for the 
payment of the remainder, and offered to 
ſuch proprietors of theſe bills as ſhould 
prefer it, to fund them at four per cent. 
While, on the one hand, M. Turgot 
diminiſhed the national debt that was due, 
or made redemptions that were uſeful to 
the poorer claſs of citizens ; on the other 
hand, he diminiſhed anticipations of the 
revenue, another ſource of the decline of 
public credit. e 
The national credit ſpeedily recover- 
ed: the funds approached their natural 
ſtandard, and ſome were at par.— M. Tur- 
got authorized the ſtates of the provinces, 
and other bodies of men, to borrow ſums 
at four per cent. to enable them to re- 
deem capitals bearing an higher intereſt ; 
but at the ſame time he required them to 
provide f unds for their gradual redemption; 
a precaution neceſſary to their credit. 
Private loans, as well as thoſe made to 
the royal treaſury, or furniſhed in the 
undertakings 
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undertakings of finance, were alteady ne- 


gotiated upon eaſier terms, and there was 


a certainty of their being {till lower. — Fi- 
nally, M. Turgot had ſecured a loan in 
Holland of ſixty millions at an intereſt 


of leſs than five per cent. This would 


have been a ſingular phenomenon in the 


finances of France, but his reſignation 


prevented its taking place; and the firſt. 
loan which followed it, though of much 
leſs amount, and having the advantage of 


a ſmall lottery, which, though not alto- 


gether a new practice, was {till ſeducing, 
exceeded the rate of fix and a quarter. 
The offices of finance had been conſi- 
derably. increaſed, with the ſole view of 
raiſing a temporary ſum by their ſale. 
Almoſt every office was double; and 
each board of receivers equally increaſ- 
ed, had its treaſurers and comptrollers. 


M. Turgot propoſed to unite theſe dou- 


ble offices under one perſon, who ſhould 
allow an indemnification to the reduced 
officer; and to ſuppreſs the ſalary of the 

M 2 remaining 
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remaining perſon, who, from the union 
of the perquiſites of each office, would 
ſtill be ſufficiently paid. This regulation 
had taken place in the receipt of the taille. 
A ſimilar regulation of the Paris duties 
had equally produced a diminution of 
uſeleſs expences. i 
Many other reforms were - os; 
and the loans which M. Turgot propoſed 
to raiſe, while they facilitated conſider- 
able redemptions, would have been the 
ſource of a ſtill greater economy. His 
plan of a loan at four per cent. always 
open, and which ſhould claim the public 
confidence by a facility in its transfers, 
and a proviſion for reimburſement, might | 
have ſupplied the means of liquidating 
all debts that bore a higher intereſt; and 
_ conſequently of diminiſhing the intereſt 
on the public debt more than a fourth 
part, as well as of eſtabliſhing, by the 
total ſuppreſſion of the offices of finance, 
a ſimple mode of accounting at little ex- 
8 18 Toe, 
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Such were the operations and ſuch the 
views of M. Turgot; and it was thus, 
while he was accuſed of ignorance in 
finance (by thoſe who apparently wiſhed 
to derive conſolation from it, for the ſu- 
periority they were compelled to acknow- 
ledge in him in the higher branches of 
adminiſtration) that he increaſed the pub- 
lic revenue, without impoſing a new tax, 
notwithſtanding he had ſuppreſſed or leſ-_ 
ſened many of the old taxes; and that, 
without recourſe to new loans, he had 
paid off ſome debts and diminiſhed others, 
and had checked anticipations of the re- 
venue, and rendered the public payments 
more prompt. 

All theſe labours were the work only 
of twenty months; and two attacks of 
the gout, a diſorder hereditary in his fa- 
mily, had, during a number of months of 
this period, interrupted his attention to 
the arrangement and execution of his 
. plans. The forced application, that his 
M 3 80 zeal 
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zeal for the public welfare led him to 
beſtow, at the riſk of his life, prolonged 


theſe attacks, and — them dan- 
gerous. 


Two extraordinary events had alſo op- 
poſed themſelves to his activity. A peſ— 
tilential diſtemper had ſpread itſelf among 
the cattle in Guyenne and the neighbour- 
ing provinces, where the lands are worked 
with oxen. Very few eſcaped infection, 
and almoſt all died that were attacked. 
The calamity demanded the moſt effica- 
cious ſuccours, conducted upon a regular 
plan. 
NI. Turgot, underſtanding from the 
perſons who were beſt informed, that. 
there was no known remedy, or effeQual 
preſervative, found it neceſſary to confine 
all his thoughts to prevent the commu- 
nication and ſhorten the duration of the 
evil: a line of troops was ordered to ſur- 
round the infected provinces; and ſkilful 
phyſicians (and een M. Yieq« d'Azir, 
2 young 
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a young man, but whoſe merit M, Tur- 
got had diſcovered, and whoſe preſent re- 
putation juſtifies the choice) were com- 
miſſioned to preſide in the execution of 
the propoſed plan. Wherever the infec- 
tion could not be ſtopped with certainty, 
they had orders to kill even the ſound 
beaſts ; government paying a third of the 
loſs. This execution was rigorous, but 
it was proved that the proprietors of the 
_ cattle would gain by it conſiderably, fince 
the number of thoſe that eſcaped or ſur- 

vived the diſtemper, was far from amount- 
ing in the infected cantons to a third of 
the whole. Rigorous precautions, found- 
ed upon the beſt obſervations, were adopt- 
ed to purify the ſtalls and deſtroy the laſt 
remains of the contagion. In the mean 
time experiments were made for the diſ- 
covery either of a remedy or a preſerva- 
tive. Care was taken to ſecure to the 
proprietors the ſale of the hides and the 
carcaſes of the found cattle, without giv- 
ing room for the inconveniences that 
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would naturally reſult from the ſale of 
the others. Premiums were given to 
thoſe who brought horſes into the pro- 


vinces, which, fortunately, were not lia- 

ble to the diſtemper : they were bought 
by government, and diſtributed to the 
poorer citizens. In no inſtance of cala- 
mity had the authority of government 
ever oppoſed ſo extraordinary an activity, 
a plan of precautions better combined, or 


ſuccours more extenſive or better applied. 
M. Turgot felt, from this calamity; the 

importance of an eſtabliſhed medical ſocie- 

ty, which ſhould be commiſſioned to ap- 


ply ſuccours to the people in inſtances of 


contagions among the cattle, as well as 


among the human ſpecies ; to inform ad- 


miniſtration in all caſes where political 
operations may affect the health and the 
lives of the people ; and where their pre- 


ſervation may require the afliſtance, the 


care, and the power of government. It 


was to be a further object of this ſociety to 
cultivate phyſic, particularly with a view 


of 
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of converting it into a true ſcience, or 
rather into an art directed by the principles 
of ſound philoſophy, and confirmed by 
practical knowledge. But in forming 
this eſtabliſhment, which did not receive 
its laſt ſanction till after his diſmiſſion, 

* Me Turgot was faithful to his princi- 
ples. Though well fatisfied that it would 
be of laſting utility, he did not give to 
this inſtitution any of thoſe forms which 
continue the exiſtence of an eſtabliſhment 
after it has ceaſed to be uſeful, which per- 
petuate the errors that the author of it is 
ſubject to at the time of its formation, 

and which prevent the removal of abuſes 
that time never fails to bring in its train, 
and thoſe improvements which the change 
of opinions, and the progreſs of know- 
ledge, may render indiſpenſable. In this 
corporate eſtabliſhment (the only one he 
ever projected) he ſtrictly conformed him- 
ſelf to the truths which he had publiſh- 
ed twenty years before, under the article 
of Foundation, in the Encyclopedie. A 
ſtriking 
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ſtriking inſtance of the uniformity of his 
principles, and of that cloſe connection 


between his ſentiments and his conduct, 
which was the ſtrongeſt feature of his 


character, and of which no ſtateſman had 


as yet given an example. 


Scarcely had the danger of this diſtem- 
per ceaſed, ſcarcely had the miniſter, who, 


in the midſt of the tortures of the gout, 
had employed many nights in compoſing 
regulations and minute inſtructions for 


the perſons employed in the execution of 


his plan, recovered from this fatigue, 
when a new event required all his acti- 
vity and all his courage. 


He had only opened the commerce of 
corn within the kingdom, and it is dif- 


ficult to ſuppoſe, that this reſtriction 
could occaſion a famine: indeed no one 
dared to advance it directly. But a pre- 


text was wanted to attack the miniſter ; 
and this law furniſhed it. 


The 
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The ſeaſon had been bad; the peo- 
ple had been accuſtomed, in times of 
ſcarcity, to give themſelves up to vio- 
lent proceedings againſt the corn factors, 
whom the government had often weakly 
abandoned to its fury; and riots were ex- 
cited in one or two of the towns of Bur- 
gundy, which a little firmneſs had quick- 
ly diſſipated.— But a heavier ſtorm was 
collecting on the part of the capital. 
Pamphlets, written to inform thoſe who 
were alarmed at the virtue of the miniſter, 
to direct their clamours againſt this part 
of his adminiſtration, were diſtributed 
with profuſion. M. Turgot, and thoſe 
who were of the ſame ſentiments, were 
there deſcribed as men employed in wild 
ſyſtems, who wiſhed to govern from the 
receſſes of the chſer upon ſpeculative- 
principles, and who ſacrificed the people 
to the experiments which they were de- 
ſirous of making to aſcertain the truth of 
their ſyſtem. Soon afterwards a ſet of 
robbers, crying that they wanted bread, 
| and 
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and purchaſing, at as low a price as they 
pleaſed, the corn which they afterwards 
ſold again, and exciting the people by 
ſpreading falſe printed arr#ts of council, 

drew after them the populace of the wil- 
lages, and plundered ſucceſſively all the 
markets upon the rivers of the Lower 
Seine and Oyſe. They entered Paris, 
rifled ſome bakers ſhops, and endeavoured 


to raiſe the people, whom they only 


frightened. They appeared at Verſailles, 
and they had merely the honour of terri- 


fying a few courtiers. -M. Turgot ſaw in 
the circumſtances of this commotion a 
plan to ſtarve the capital. The filver, and 
even gold, with which the plunderers were 


provided, their mode of deſtroying pro- 
viſions while they declared themſelves dy- 
ing with hunger, and the\right which they 
aſſumed of fixing the aſſize of proviſions, 
all announced to him a regular ſyſtem of 
rebellion and plunder ; and proved the ne- 
ceflity of oppoſing an effectual remedy to 
check the evil, to ſave Paris, and perhaps 
the 
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the kingdom. All the powers of go- 
vernment ſeemed ſuſpended. M. Tur- 
got only acted. Virtue and genius had 
obtained in this moment of eriſis the aſ- 
cendency they neceſſarily poſſeſs when 
they have an opportunity of diſplaying all 
their energy.—Troops were diſperſed 
along the Seine, the Oyſe, the Marne, and 
the Aine: every where they anticipated or 
_ diſperſed the pillagers ; and the tumult 
ended in the frontiers of the iſle of 
France and of Picardy.—The lieutenant 
of police of Paris, and the comptroller of 
the watch, who had manifeſted a weakneſs 
and ination which circumſtances like 
theſe might have rendered fatal, were diſ- 
miſſed from office. The parliament ter- 
rified, had publiſhed an arr#, which, 
while it prohibited the aſſembling of the 
people, promiſed that the king ſhould be 
petitioned for a reduction of the price of 
| bread, This arret was paſted up on the 
day of the riots in the duſk of the even- 
Ing: and it might have renewed the tu- 
mult 
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in conſideration of the circumſtances, a 
ſtep which might have had fatal conſe- 


quences. 
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mult the next day, and rendered it dan. 
gerous. M. Turgot during the night 
ran to Verſailles, awakened the king and 
his miniſters, propoſed his plan, and 


fixed their conſent to it. Proclama- 
tions were paſted over the arret, which 


forbad, in the king's name, the aſſem- 
bling of the people under pain of death. 
The parliament,” ſummoned in the morn- 


ing to Verſailles, was informed in a 


bed of juſtice that the king annulled its 
arret, impowered the prevots of the Ma- 
rechauſſees to try the rioters, and forgave, 


From this moment tranquillity Was re- 


ſtored, The diſperſed rioters, almoſt 


always anticipated, were ſoon quelled and 
quickly diſappeared. A few victims were 
ſacrificed to the public peace. The peo- 


ple ſeeing, for the firſt time, the govern- 


ment inacceſſible to fear, purſuing its 


principles with ſteadineſs, carefully at- 


tending 
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tending to the preſervation of provifions 
and the ſecurity of merchants, diſplaying 
all its activity and all its power againſt 
ſedition, and while it was prodigal of 
uſeful ſuccours, refuſing to prejudices 
and popular opinions every ſacrifice con- 
trary to juſtice; their confidence ſoon 
took place of diſquietude and murmurs. 

A month after, the king, in his way to 
Rheims, paſſed through a part of the ſeat 
of theſe riots, and ſaw nothin g but a peo- 
ple who bleſſed his government. There 
had been a deſign of compelling him to | 
ſacrifice his miniſter to the fear of popu- 


lar commotions ; but this ſentence from 


the king, repeated with tranſport by the 
grateful nation, . It is M. Turgot and I 
only that love the people,” was the reward 


of the miniſter, and the puniſhment of 
his 4 enemies. | 


"The perſonal conduct of M. T urgot 
had been ſtrictly conformable to his prin- 
ciples. He had diſmiſſed from his office 

5 3 | all 
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all thoſe ſubordinate perſons whom a re- 


port, too general to be unfounded, had 
marked as unworthy of his confidence #, 
He had aboliſhed a commerce in grain 
made in the name of government, and for 
that very reaſon juſtly odious to the peo- 
ple. In entering into his office he had 
diminiſhed the appointments of it a fourth 
part, and had aſked nothing for the ex- 
pences of his own eſtabliſhment. Under 
his adminiſtration none were permitted 


to ſhare in any thing to which they had 
not contributed, and penſions upon places 
were ſtrictly proſcribed. Many gifts ex- 


torted from the towns Were reſtored. The 


deputies of a certain town, in giving him 


an account of their adminiſtration, ſpoke 


to him of ſome emoluments which had 


* M. Turgot was perſuaded that a ſuſpicion, well 


founded, was a ſufficient reaſon for withdrawing confi- 
dence and diſmiſſing a perſon from office; but not ſu- 
ficient to deprive him of an indemnification, or ſuch 


recompence as his ſervices and labour might have me- 
rited, | 


formerly 
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formerly been ſold at a price, that from 
their ſubſequent increaſe had become 
much below their real value. The mi- 
niſter replied, that the difference ſhould 
be made up.”—* But, Sir, a part of 


«© theſe emoluments now belong to your» 


„ ſelf.” “ The neceſſity is fo much the 


9 ſtronger.” 


A merchant, by one of thoſe worn-out 


compliments which are no longer flat- 
tering to miniſters, propoſed to give the 


name of Turgot to a veſſel intended for 


the negro trade, With the indignation 


of a virtuous mind, that could not be 


familiarized to a crime from the habit of 
ſeeing it committed, M. Turgot rejected 
the offer ; and he was not afraid by this 
refuſal of declaring publicly his opinion, 
at the riſk of exciting againſt him all thoſe, 
who conſidered the promotion of their 
fortune as connected with the continua- 
tion of this infamous traffic. 


Every perſon who e ſcience, 
literature, or the arts, who had talents, 


N oo: and 
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and made a right uſe of them, was treat- 
ed with diſtinction They were ſure to be 
liſtened to, and cordially received, if they 
had any thing to propoſe that might con- 
tribute to the public welfare. 


He was not ſatisfied with merely pro- 
poſing to the king the laws that he thought 
were the beſt, and of permitting, as far as 


was in his power, a free diſcuſſion of the 


objects of adminiſtration and finance; he 
ſet the uſeful example of laying before 


the public a minute and explanatory ac- 


count of the principles by which the 


laws had been framed, and the motives 
which had determined their proviſions, 


The preamble to the arret which eſta- 
bliſhed the freedom of the commerce of 
corn, and the preamble to the edicts which 


aboliſhed the Corvees, deſtroyed certain 


corporate rights, and annulled the privi- 
leges reſtricting the commerce of wine, 
are chef-d'euvres in a line, of which there 
was yet no model. The great and fim- 


| ple mind of M. Turgot, | governed by 5 


"Fi deep 


) DT; 


deep ſentiments of love for the people, 
and of zeal for juſtice, and almoſt inac- 
ceſſible to any other - paſſion, naturally 
aſſumed the noble and paternal air that ſo 


well accords with a monarch expoſing to 


the eyes of his ſubjects whatever was 

intended for their happineſs. It was not 
the auſtere majeſty of an emperor giv- 
ing laws to the univerſe in the name 
of a conquering people; it was the mo- 


deſt dignity of a father who renders an 
account to his children of the defigns he 


had formed in their favour, who enlight- 
ens their minds upon the motives of the 
obedience he requires, and who is leſs 


deſirous of commanding, than of conſol- 


ing and inſtructing them. 

In ſuch compoſitions as theſe, it is ap- 
parent that any praiſe beſtowed. upon the 
king, or upon the miniſter ünder the 
name of the king, would be unbecoming 


both to the one and the other; and that 


all pretenſions to wit, to the bẽauties of 


ſtyle, and to ſublime ideas, would be miſ- 


N 2 placed. 
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placed. The more a man 1s exalted ei- 
ther by rank, by power, or by genius, the 
more theſe little weakneſſes of pride hum- 
ble and degrade him. The buſineſs is to 


enlighten the people, and not to ſooth 


them by flattering their opinions and 
prejudices, or that vague deſire of amend- 
ing their condition, which leads them to 
embrace ſo many chimeras. If a policy 
like this may be pardoned in a miniſter 


who is defirous of retaining his place, it 


never can be ſuitable for a king; and it 
is to betray at once the king and his ſub- 
jects to employ it when ſpeaking under 
his name. es 

This practice, conſecrated by the ex- 
ample of M. Turgot, doubtleſs requires 


in a miniſter either great talents or a great 
character; yet it is one of the ſureſt 


means of creating in a monarchy that 
public ſpirit, that turn for engaging in 
public affairs, which has falſely been con- 


 fidered as an advantage peculiar to repub- 


lican 
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lican governments, and which is certainly 
one of the greateſt it can enjoy. 


M. Turgot was not ſo abſorbed by the 
immenſe labours of his office, as not to 
have ſome moments to beſtow on objects 


that appeared to him important to the 


public welfare, When the coronation of 
the king was to take place, he propoſed 
to have the ceremony performed at Paris. 


He ſaw in it the advantage of conſidera- 
ble economy; and another advantage not 


leſs conſiderable, of deſtroying the preju- 
dice that deſtined this ceremony to the 
town of Rheims, and cauſed an oil to 
be made uſe of which was conſidered as 


miraculous (though from a fable reject- 


ed by all critics), and connected with it 


a falſe opinion of virtues not leſs fabulous, 


and which might contribute to make a 
ceremony be regarded as neceſſary, that 
added nothing to the rights of the ſove- 
reign. In a time of tranquillity theſe 
prejudices are of little moment; but in a 

£5 iS time 
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time of commotion their conſequences 
may be terrible ; and prudence requires 
that they ſhould be attacked before they 
have arrived at this dangerous criſis. 

M. Turgot propoſed at the ſame time 
to alter the form of the coronation oath. 
It promiſed, he thought, too much to the 
clergy and too little to the nation. It 

made the king ſwear to exterminate he- 
retics; an oath which he could not ob- 
ſerve without committing the crime of 
violating the rights of conſcience, and 
the laws of reaſon and humanity ; an oath 
which Louis XIII. and Louis XIV. had 

been obliged to evade by publiſhing in a 
declaration that they did not conſider the 
oath as including Proteſtants, who yet 
Were the only heretics in the kingdom. 
M. Turgot thought that a public and ſo- 
lemn promiſe ought not to be a vain cere- 
mony, and that when a king, who upon 
earth has nothing above him, makes in 
the face of heaven an engagement with 


his 
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his ſubjects, he ought not to ſwear to 
perform any but real and important du- 
ties 


Theſe ideas were not carried into exe- 


cution; but M. Turgot thought himſelf 
obliged to draw up a memoir to explain 
to the king his principles of toleration, 
and to prove, that a ſovereign, convinced 


that the eſtabliſhed religion is the only 


true religion, ought to allow to thoſe 
ſubjects who might profeſs a different 
one, the moſt entire freedom of ſenti- 
ment and worſhip; that he is obliged to 
this toleration by the laws of conſcience, 
by ſtrict obligations of juſtice founded 
upon natural right, by humanity, and 
even 5 policy. M. Turgot finiſhed wy 


"4 . or the oath, at once Falls and Wy not to par- 
don duelliſts, M. Turgot ſubſtituted that, of employ- 


ing all his efforts to deſtroy the barbarous prejudice 


that occaſioned duels. It will be conceived that the 
new oath made no mention of blaſphemers, a word 
abſolutely void of meaning with men who make uſe of 
ther reaſon, 
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the firſt part of this memoir ; but this 
contained what was moſt important, as it 
1s all upon which men of any ſincerity, 
whoſe underſtanding is at all improved, 


have been able to retain doubts, 


M. Turgot proved, that the more a 
prince believes in the truth of his reli. 
gion, the more he ought to feel how un- 


Juſt and tyrannical it would be for him- 
ſelf to be deprived of it; and the more 
he ought to know that he is guilty of the 


fame injuſtice when he interferes with the 
conſciences of thoſe, who, with the ſame 
ſincerity, are equally perſyaded of a con- 


trary religion. He proved that every 
religion, having been in turn adopted or 
rejected by honeſt and enlightened men, 
who had ſcrupulouſly examined it, a be- 


lief in any one of theſe might naturally be 


the reſult of a cloſe conviction; and that it 


would be abſurd to ſuppoſe that any reli- 


gion reſted upon ſuch eyidence as none but 


the ill-difpoſed could reject; that there- 
fore perſec ution, eyen in the cauſe of truth, 
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ceaſes to be juſt, as involuntary error is 
not a crime, and as even an aſſent to truth, 
by thoſe who do not believe in it, is cul- 
pable ; that in violating the rights of 
conſcience, we are in danger of making 
others commit a crime, and by that means 
of committing one ourſelves ; that our 
perſonal perſuaſion can be no reaſon for 
diſturbing the conſcience of others, be- 
cauſe it is no proof to them; that the 
more we believe religion to be of im- 
portance and eſſential to eternal happi- 
neſs, the more we ought to reſpect pri- 
vate conſcience in others; and that there- 
fore it is impoſſible to be intolerant with- 
out being guilty of contradiction, at leaſt 
if we conſider religion as any thing more 
than a political eſtabliſhment made to 
| deceive mankind, in order more effectu- 
ally to goyern them. | 


Such had been the operations, the la- 
bours, the views, and the conduct of M. 
Turgot, when the king demanded his 

reſignation, 
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reſignation, which he had himſelf been 
unwilling to make, as it belonged neither 
to his mind nor his genius to believe, that 
there was any ſituation in which he could 
not do good *. 

He had long bremen this event. The f 
edicts by which he deſtroyed the Jurandes 
and the Corvges, had not been regiſtered 
but in a bed of juſtice, and not till after 
remonſtrances almoſt as warm as thoſe 
which the very ſame bodies had made 
againſt theſe very grievances. All his 
operations created a murmur; all his 
projects experienced an oppoſition . 


* He had been informed time enough to prevent 
his diſmiſſion by a voluntary reſignation, nor could he 
doubt the truth of the information, or the motives of 

friendſhip and reſpect for his virtues which occaſioned 
it to be given, 


+ To excite the public clamour againſt any opi- 
nion, it was enough that M. Turgot was ſuſpected of 


| eſpouſing it; and all thoſe opinions were attributed to 


him, which were thought beſt calculated to render 


him odious. 1 
the 
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the firſt moment of his miniſtry, the 
public, terrified by the fear of bankrupt- 
cy or of additional taxes, had not ſuſ- 
pected any danger in. a real reform in the 
ſtate, a danger almoſt as great to the rich 
inhabitants of the capital as bankruptcy 
itſelf. But their firſt fears diſſipated, 
the danger was perceived in all its extent. 
It was impoſſible not to ſee upon what 
principles this new adminiſtration would 
be directed. It announced every where 
the defire of eſtabliſhing the citizens in 
their natural rights, which had been vio- 
lated by a crowd of laws, multiplied from 
ignorance and weakneſs rather than deſ- 
potiſm. Every where it diſcovered the - 
deſign of attacking abuſes at their very 
ſource, and of practiſing no policy but 
that of conforming itſelf to truth and 
juſtice, ET 

All thoſe ariſtocratic powers which are 
of no uſe in a monarchy but to haraſs the 
people and perplex the government, had 
their deſtruction or reform implied in the 

1 courſe 
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courſe of an equitable and firm ſyſtem of 
adminiſtration. 

The courtiers were too well convinced 
that they had nothing to expect from M. 
Turgot. They foreſaw that if ever he 
obtained the power of extending his e&co- 
nomical reform to the expences of the 
court, he would ftrike at the root of the 
evil, and not be contented with lopping 
off the weaker branches, which others 
would quickly replace. They foreſaw 
the annihilation of all thoſe places and 
offices, which, uſeleſs to public order, 
and yet paid by the public, are real vexa- 
tions. Already allured by the attraction 
of money, they had come to place the 
remains of their antient power at the foot 
of the throne.—But the time 1s at length 
arrived when the nation ought no longer 
either to fear or to pay them ; when they 
have no pretenſion to govern or to impo- 
veriſh it. | 

The financiers knew, that under an 
enlightened miniſter, ſolely intent upon 
4 5 hmplifying 
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fimplifying and reforming the receipt of 
taxes, the ſources of their enormous 
wealth would ſoon be dried up. 

The money dealers felt how uſeleſs 
they ſhould become under a miniſter who 
was the friend of order, of the liberty of 

commerce, and of public notoriety in all 
proceedings. 

That crowd of people of all conditions 
and ranks, who had contracted the unfor- 
tunate habit of living at the expence of 
the public without ſerving it, who ſub- 
ſiſted upon a multiplicity of particular 
abuſes, and conſidered them as ſo many 

rights; all theſe men, alarmed and ter- 
rified, formed a league powerful by its 
numbers and the ſtrength of their ela. 
mon 5 

As there were no fortunes to be hoped 
for under a virtuous and enlightened mi- 
niſter, no party attaches itſelf to ſuch an 
one. At the commencement of M. Tur- 
got's adminiſtration, a conſiderable num- 
"1 "her 
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ber of men of real abilities and know. 
ledge, and others who thought or wiſhed 
it to be believed that they poſſeſſed ſuch, 
attempted to provide him with a party; 
but they retired by degrees, and TOs 
themſelves to his enemies. 

Literary characters, of whom great ac- 
count 1s to be made in all caſes where the 
public opinion has any powerful influ- 
ence, were to be ſuppoſed likely to have at- 
tached themſelves to a miniſter zealous for 
the progreſs of reaſon, and publicly pro- 
feſſing at court, and even in office, that he 
loved and cultivated letters. But they 
ſoon abandoned a man who reſpected in- 
deed their productions, but who weighed 
them alſo, and eſtimated their value by 

their utility, and made this utility the 
meaſure of the rewards they merited. 

There remained to M. Turgot only the 
people and ſome perſonal friends; and this 
was a weak reſource for oppoſing all the 
parties and bodies that were leagued 

againſt 
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' againſt him. Public ſpirit, and that zeal 
for the general weal which he had created 
in France, exiſted in the ſeveral pro- 
vinces, and was there buſy in the exe- 
cution of uſeful projects, but it had 
extended neither to Paris nor the court. 
His virtue and courage had merited 
and obtained for him the eſteem of the 
king ; but he poſſeſſed not that intimate 
and perſonal confidence which can alone 


ſupport a miniſter againſt numerous and 


powerful parties. They were now deſ- 
tined to triumph and prevent a revolution 
which, while it promoted the happineſs 
of France, would, by holding up ſo con- 
ſiderable an example, have contributed 
to the happineſs of every nation. 

The time for the enemies of the peo- 


ple was arrived. M. Turgot had done 


for the public welfare almoſt all that was 
poſſible for a miniſter to do of himſelf, 


and without calling the nation to his 


aid; and he had prepared new meaſures 


by: 
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by means of which the nation, at the 
ſame time that it would enjoy the im- 
menſe benefits to be reaped from his la- 
bours, would have aſſiſted him in exe - 
cuting others not leſs important: 


CHAPTER 


nr 0; 


1 SHALL here preſent the reader with 
M. Turgot's plan, and ſhall develop 


its conſequences in all their extent, at 
leaſt as far as I am capable of entering 


into them. If any errors ſhould glide 


into the account that I ſhall give, it is to 
me they ought to be imputed : the ge- 


nius of M. Turgot merits a better inter- 


preter.— I ſhall not be afraid of rendering 


the change in queſtion more difficult, by 
ſhowing how formidable it may appear 


to the rich and powerful claſſes of men. 


It is not by deceiving that we are to ſerve 


mankind; it is from the power of truth 
and reaſon that they ought to expect hap- 
pineſs, and not from the policy and ads 


dreſs of a miniſter. This illuſion alſo 
is ſo tranſient, and muſt be obtained by 


ſacrifices ſo dangerous to the public in- 
tereſt, that if virtue could lend its aid to 
O e * 
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by means of which the nation, at the 
ſame time that it would enjoy the im- 
menſe benefits to be reaped from his la- 
bours, would have aſſiſted him in exe- 
cuting others not leſs important. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER Vi. 


1 SHALL here preſent the reader with 
M. Turgot's plan, and ſhall develop 
its conſequences in all their extent, at 


leaſt as far as I am capable of entering 


into them. If any errors ſhould glide 
into the account that I ſhall give, it is to 
me they ought to be imputed : the ge- 
nius of M. Turgot merits a better inter- 
preter.—lI ſhall not be afraid of rendering 
the change in queſtion more difficult, by 


ſhowing how formidable it may appear 


to the rich and powerful claſſes of men. 
It is not by deceiving that we are to ſerve 
mankind; it is from the power of truth 


and reaſon that they ought to expect hap- 


pineſs, and not from the policy and ad- 
dreſs of a miniſter. This illuſion alſo 


is ſo tranſient, and muſt be obtained by 
ſacrifices ſo dangerous to the public in- 
tereſt, that if virtue could lend its aid to 
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ſuch an hypocriſy, it would ſtill be' the 
part of true policy to proſcribe it, 


The firſt important operation that M. 
Turgot propoſed, was the eſtabliſhment 
of what he called Municipalities, An 
aſſembly of repreſentatives cannot. be uſe- 
ful, if it is not ſo formed, that the wiſhes 
of the aſſembly ſhall in general coincide 
with the opinion and inclinations of the 
perſons repreſented ; Or if the members 
which compoſe it are ignorant of the 
true intereſt of the nation; Or, in ſhort, 
if they are capable of being miſled by 
any other intereſt, and eſpecially by their 
own corporate intereſt.— A corporate in- 
tereſt is more dangerous than even per- 
ſonal intereſt, becauſe it acts at once up- 
on a greater number of perſons; becauſe 
it is never to be reſtrained by a principle 
of ſhame, or the fear of cenſure, which 
has no effect when ſhared among a num- 
ber; and becauſe the perſonal intereſt of a 
confiderable number of unconnected indi- 

_ viduals. 
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viduals can never be contrary to the ge- 
neral intereſt but in rare and momentary 
caſes. 

It was to comply with the three im- 
portant conditions juſt mentioned, that 


M. Turgot had combined the plan of the 


aſſemblies that he was about to eſtabliſh. | 


He began with uniting different villages 


into one community. 


The general aſſembly of the members ; 


of this village community was to be com- 
poſed of landholders only. Thoſe whoſe 
property furniſhed an annual income, a- 
mounting to a certain ſum, were to have 


one voice. Small aſſemblies of the other 8 


proprietors, whoſe collected incomes 


ſhould amount to the requiſite qualifica- 


tion for one voice, were each to elect one 


repreſentative, to have one voice. By 
this means the repreſentation would be 
much more equal than it had ever been 1 in 


any country in the world. No citizen, 


if one may ſo ſpeak, would have een de- 


prived of his vote but with his own con- 
O 2 ſent ; 
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ſent; and it is to be obſerved, that while 
the right of appearing in this aſſembly 


was extended to the landholders only, no 


member of that claſs, that it could be uſe- 
ful to ſummon there, would be excluded, 


Votes would not be multiplied to an ex- 


ceſs, as is the caſe in thoſe countries where 
the right of voting is fixed at a very low 


income; nor would a multitude of citi- 
nens be deprived of the privilege, as in 


countries where it is fixed too high. 
Theſe general aſſemblies for the vil- 


lages were to have been confined to one 
function; that of electing a repreſenta- 


tive of the community in the aſſembly of 
the canton; and of appointing a certain 


number of officers to manage their ordi- 
nary affairs, and to watch over the infe- 


rior adminiſtrations that it would ſtill 


have been neceſſary to preſerve in every 
village, though under a new form. 


Similar aſſemblies were to be formed 


in the run bY the W of houſes, 
and 


1 
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and upon the ſame plan that was to be 
adopted by the country communities. 

An important advantage reſulted from 
this combination. United into bodies 
ſufficiently numerous, and in which the 
lords of manors and the clergy could have 
no vote but as landholders, the country 
people would have had, as ſupporters of 
their rights, perſons better informed and 
more attended to than the ſimple ſyndics 
of the pariſnes. They would have been 
able to contend with the town cor- 


porations, whoſe credit had frequently 


extorted from government regulations 
ruinous to the country. They would 
have been able to defend themſelves with 


greater advantage againſt the uſurpations 


of the nobility and clergy, againſt the au- 
thority of ſubaltern officers, and the avi- 


dity of the retainers of juſtice, &c. &c. ; 


and we might have expected to find, even 
at its firſt eſtabliſhment, nobles, and eccle- 


ſiaſtics, who ſhould prefer the Honour of 
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being elected by the public voice, as the 
chiefs and the protectors of their cantons, 
to the vanity of diſplaying a few privileges 


odious to the people, now become the 


Judges of their conduct, and the diſpenſers 
of poſts which they might ambition. 
The municipal aſſemblies of a canton 
(fimilar almoſt to what is called an elec- 
tion were each to appoint deputies, who, 
at particular times, were to hold an aſ- 


ſembly. 


Every election or canton was to fend 
repreſentatives to a Provincial aſſembly; 
and a deputy from every province was to 


form a general aſſembly at Paris. 


£ No deputy was to have a ſeat in theſe 
aſſemblies in right of any office, or as 


belonging to any particular claſs : but no 


claſs or profeſſion, that did not require 
reſidence, was excluded from the right of 
repreſenting a community, or a province. 


The nobleman, the prelate, or the magiſ- 
trate, would have had a feat as a man of 


the 
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the people, provided the choice of the 


community, the canton, or the province, - 


had decided it. 

he conſtitution of all theſe efomblics 
was to be the ſame. M. Turgot did not 
believe that the different characters of a 


Norman and a Gaſcon required a difter- 
ent form of government. He conſidered 


theſe political refinements, employed with 
ſo much ingenuity to juſtify old abuſes, 
were only calculated to create new ones. 

Equality among the members appear- 


ed ſtill more neceſſary. A deputy for 


the clergy or for the nobleſſe, and an ec- 
cleſiaſtic or a noble perſon deputed by 


the proprietors of a canton, are not the 


ſame characters. In the one caſe they 


believe themſelves the repreſentatives of 
their particular order, and obliged in ho- 


nour to ſupport its prerogatives ; in the 
other, they confider theſe prerogatives as 
perſonal intereſts, which they are not 


permitted to defend, unleſs they accord 
with the intereſt of the public. If the 


O'4 | © deputies 
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deputies therefore had been divided into 
different orders, an additional ſanction 
would have been given to the inequality 
ſubſiſting between them; and the deputies 
of the lower order of the people, already 
inferior in credit, would have become till 
more ſo by the rank aſſigned them. The ob- 


ject ſhould be to unite the citizens among 
themſelves, whercas we divide them when 


we mark with a ſtronger line the bounds 
of their ſeparation. —If, from popular 
motives, the repreſentatives had been in- 


creaſed in proportion to the number of 
perſons repreſented, a contrary inconve- 


nience would have reſulted; namely, the 
oppreſſion of the ſuperior orders. — Again, 
if the different orders have a common 
intereſt, why not ſurrender the care of it 
to an aſſembly in which theſe orders are 


blended ? And if they have oppoſite in- 


tereſts, is it from an aſſembly in which 


theſe orders are ſeparated, that we are to 


expect reaſonable deciſions and impartial 
meaſures ?—Beſides (ſhould the orders be 
ſeparate) 
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ſeparate) is it not evident, that whenever 


an equality of numbers appeared, that it 


could only be deſerters from the lower 
orders who would eventually decide every 
thing? But, in truth, theſe intereſts can- 
not be ſo oppoſite as they appear to men 
miſled by prejudices, and actuated by lit- 
tle paſſions; and a diviſion among the 
orders would only multiply thoſe preju- 
dices which are inimical to the general 
intereſt. 

The diſtinction in France between the 


inhabitants of the towns andof the country | 


cannot fail of being odious.— The clergy 


are not a political body, but a profeſſion; 
and have no more right to form an order, 
than any other claſs of citizens paid by 
the ſtate for exerciſing a public function 
in it.—The true nobility, the deſcendants 


of the antient chiva/ry, would have no 
reaſon to complain of a form in which 


they would appear as the chiefs and re- 
preſentatives of the people; for it would 


be. bringing them back to their original 


inſtitution. 
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inſtitution. Beſides, while in ſuch a con- 
ſtitution, the nobles who poſſeſſed con- 
ſiderable landed property, would have a 
ſufficiently great preponderance, an ho- 
nourable career would at the fame time 
be open to the poorer nobility.—Aſſem- 
blies without diſtinction of orders, having 
no intereſt but that of the nation, could 
not have a plan of anarchy ſet on foot 
among them ariſing from little ſeparate 
ariſtocracies, which would be governed 
by courtiers whoſe votes muſt either be 
bought or their intrigues ſuppreſſed; and 
who, if they ſometimes defended the 
people againſt the miniſter, would oftener 
oblige the miniſter to defend the r, 
againſt them 5 In 
The 
* M. Turgot well knew that the eſtabliſhment of 
aſſemblies with diſtin& orders and perpetual preſi- 
dents, &c. would be more caſy, and would ſecure to a 
miniſter the ſupport of the heads of the clergy, the 
courtiers, and the firſt order of-the nobility, who would 
all be flattered with the importance they would poſſeſs, 
and the obligation the miniſter would be under of giv- 
yg 


M. TURSG „„ 
The ſcheme in queſtion was to have 
taken place at once in all the diſtricts of 
the elections. This was the only way 
to inſure its ſucceſs, as well as of mak- 
ing theſe aſſemblies uſeful from the firſt 
moment of their eſtabliſhment, and ena- 
bling them to do good in a dignified and 
durable manner. The idea of making an 
attempt in a fingle province, M. Tur- 
got conſidered as mere puerility, which 
would only have rendered the firſt ſtep 
more eaſy, by increaſing the FEY al .. 
the ſecond, | 


ing (as the grandees of the court of Lewis XIV. 
uſed to ſay) an account to them of his conduct, as 
well as with the ſhare they would have in the govern- 
| ment; and the way that would be paved for their be- 
coming miniſters. He knew that this inſtitution poſ- 
ſeſſed that due mixture of reſpect for old prejudices ſo 
well calculated to reconcile the public to new ones; 
but he knew at the ſame time that ſuch an eſtabliſh- 
ment was the moſt effectual way of creating obſtacles 
truly inſurmountable to the reform of abuſes, and of 
changing the conſtitution of the ſtate en any ad- 
vantage to the people, | 


M. Turgot 
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M. Turgot thought it would be proper 


to employ theſe aſſemblies only in mat- 


ters of adminiſtration, and even there to 
limit them to the execution of general 
regulations, and of laws proceeding from 


the ſovereign power. The deſtruction 


of complicated and multiplied abuſes, the 


reform of the ſyſtem of adminiſtration, 
and the new moulding of laws, could 


not, in his opinion, be made but upon a 
regular plan, upon a combined and con- 


nected ſyſtem, and ought all to be the 


work of one man. 
He knew, that even in the moſt popu- 


lar conſtitutions, where all the citizens, 
from duty : as well as from ambition, en- 


gage in public affairs, every thing was 
uſually decided by the force of prejudice; 


and that in ſuch conſtitutions more par- 
_ ticularly, abuſes are eternal, and beneficial 
alterations impoſſible, But in a monar- 
chy, where an eſtabliſhment of this kind 
would be a novelty, what was to be ex- 


pected from an aſſembly of men, almoſt 
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all ſtrangers to public affairs, unpliant to 
the voice of truth, and ready to be ſeduc- 
ed by the firſt impoſtor that ſhould make 
the trial? The generoſity that ſhould 
pretend to leave to themſelves the care of 
their intereſts, would be an hypocritical 
cruelty. It would be to ſurrender, with- 
out the moſt trifling return, the moſt im- 
portant advantage of monarchy ; that of 
being able to pull down the fabrics of 
prejudice before they fall to pieces of 
themſelves; of making beneficial reforms 
even where a multitude of rich and pow- 
erful men protect abuſes ; and, laftly, of 
following a regular ſyſtem, without being 
obliged to ſacrifice any part of it in the 
purchaſe of voters. 

M. Turgot had employed his thoughts 
upon this ſcheme long before he became 
2 miniſter, He had ſtudied it as a whole ; 
he had examined all its parts; he had 

ſettled the courſe it would be neceſſary 
to follow; and he had determined upon 
the means of execution. He was deſirous 
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of giving to theſe eſtabliſhments, from 
their firſt inſtitution, every perfection that 
the preſent ſtate of knowledge would 
permit. He wiſhed to make no ſacrifice 
to the prejudices of the moment, nor to 


give to theſe aſſemblies a corrupt form, 


in order to obtain a more brilliant glory, 


or even to facilitate their eſtabliſhment, 


He knew that every inſtitution of this 


kind, if once conſtructed upon erroneous 


principles, could never be reformed but 


by conſiderable efforts, and at the ex- 


pence perhaps of the public tranquil- 
lity ; and he conceived that it was not 


allowable for a miniſter, who ought 


always to prefer the public good to his 


own glory, to procure a tranſient benefit 


by rendering all greater and more durable 
benefits impoſſible. — It was with the 
ſame views that he was deſirous of regu- 
lating at once the form of theſe aſſem- 


blies, the manner of electing members, 


the order in which they ſhould ſit, the 


mode of chuting officers, the rights to 
belong 


4 
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belong to each aſſembly, the limits of 
thoſe rights, the functions of the officers, 
and, in ſhort, all that his penetration and 
his principles enabled him to embrace. 
| He was deſirous that this inſtitution 
ſhould be the work of reaſon, and not, like 
all thoſe that had ever exiſted, the pro- 
duction of chance and emergency. 
He would have begun his plan by the 
eſtabliſhment of the ſmaller municipali- 
ties, which were ſoon to be followed by 
that of the aſſemblies of the cantons. — 
There he would have ſtopped; ſince in 
the firſt inſtance this eſtabliſhment would 
have been ſufficient for the chief part of 
his deſigns; and in the next place it would 
require time for the public ſpirit to form 
itſelf, for the citizens to be inſtructed, 
and for thoſe, whoſe information, talents, 
and integrity, rendered them worthy of 
more extenſive ſcenes of action , to prepare 
and to make themſelves known. It is 
eaſy to eſtabliſh. aſſemblies; but their uti- 
lity depends ſolely upon the information 
= 2 17 
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of their members, and the ſpirit that ani- 
mates them : and in France it was in 
meditation to give a new education to the 
whole body of the people; to create in 
them new ideas, while at the ſame time 
they were called to act in a new ſphere. 
The firſt claſs of citizens had in this re- 
ſpect no advantage over the common peo- 
ple, and it was only to be feared that they 
would be found to poſſeſs ſtronger preju- 
dices. It was neceſſary therefore to make 
firm the foundation before the edifice 
could be conſtructed. It was neceſſary, 
before the citizens elected chiefs, that 
they ſhould be capacitated for the elec- 
tion. M. Turgot was influenced by an- 
other motive. His policy, founded ſolely 
upon juſtice, forbad him to regard any 
abuſe of confidence as lawful, whatever 
advantage might reſult from it, or to 
think that he might be permitted to de- 
ceive the king, even in favour of the 
whole nation. Animated by this prin- 
: * he thought that it would be his 
duty 


1. T UR . 
duty to ſtop after he had formed the aſ- 
ſemblies of the cantons (which would be 
too numerous to unite themſelves, and 
too weak to act ſeparately), and then to 
acquaint the king, that by giving effect 
to the whole extent of the plan, he would 
confer upon the nation an eternal benefit; 
but that in the mean time it would im- 
ply the ſacrifice of a part of his royal au- 
thority. He would have ſhown him all 
the glory which ſuch a ſacrifice, without 
example in hiſtory, would have merit- 
ed; an inſtance of patriotiſm ſuperior to 
thoſe virtues which have acquired to Tra- 
jan and to Marcus Aurelius the juſt ad- 
miration of all ages, but which (by having 
their influence confined to a fingle reign) 
have been loſt for poſterity. 

He would have pointed out to him at 
the ſame time, that, by this conſtitution, 
the general wiſh of the nation would be 
the only obſtacle to his power; that 
this power, always tranquil and ſecure, 
would no longer experience any inter- 

P meediate 
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mediate body, nor the. intereſts of any 
order of men, to trouble the peace, and 
to interpoſe between the king and the 
people; and that it would therefore only 
become the more independent and the 
more at liberty to do good : And that 
this general wiſh of the people (reſpecting 
which, in this caſe it would be impoſſi- 
ble to be deceived, and which would ſel- 
dom be erroneous) would be a more ſafe 
guide than that public opinion (a kind 
of obſtacle common to all abſolute go- 
vernments) whoſe reſiſtance 1s leſs con- 
ſtant, as well as leſs tranquil, often 
equally powerful, frequently miſchiev- 
ous, and always dangerous, Laſtly, that 
if, by the natural order of things, 
ſuch a ſacrifice ſhould at one period or 
other become neceſſary, it could not 
happen without danger to the nation as 
well as to the king, unleſs it was abſo- 
lutely voluntary on his part, and made 
before the time in which its neceſſity 
began to be felt. Let not my readers 
blame 


blame me for entering into theſe details, 
which ſervile minds, or minds impaſ- 


fioned for liberty, may conſider perhaps 


as imprudent and miſplaced. For why 
ſhould we not be permitted to exhibit a 
virtuous man ſituated between the defite 
of doing good, and the duty which the 
confidence of his foveteign impoſes ; with- 
ing to betray neither the one nor the 


bother of theſe obligations; or rather ac- 
knowledging no obligation, bat that of 


dealing with others with the ſame ſince- 
rity as with himſelf ? 1 
If the plan had been adopted in all its 


parts, the eſtabliſhment of the Provincial 


aſſemblies was to have taken place as ſoon 


as the preparatory aſſemblies had acquired 


a competent ſtability ; and were ſuppoſed 
capable of electing with care repreſenta- 


tives poſſeſſed of ſufficient information 


to act of themſelves (inſtead of confining 


their functions to the melancholy grati- 


fication of ſupporting by their ſuffrage 
the opinions of ſome adroit and powerful 
individual), —But to form the national 
& 2 aſſembly 
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aſſembly would require more time; it 


was neceſſary that the ſucceſs of the lower 


aſſemblies, and the operations they might 


have executed, ſhould firſt have over. 


come the public and other prejudices, 


and have given an opening ſor commu- 


nicating the like conſtitution to thoſe 
provinces*, which were at preſent govern- 
ed by aſſemblies; whoſe form, though 
faulty, was ſtill admired by the vulgar, 
protected by thoſe whoſe credit it ſecured, 

and often valued by that very people who 
were the victims of its defects. 


The firſt object. to which M. Turgot 


conceived he ſhould be able to direct the 


attention of theſe aſſemblies, was the re- 
form of taxation. 


It has been proved that, under what- 


ever form a tax may be eſtabliſhed, it is 4 
raiſed ſolely upon the annual produce of 


land, after all the expences uſed for ob- 


taining that produce have been deducted. 
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It hls poems been proved, that the 
only juſt aſſeſſment is that which is pro- 
portioned to the net produce of land. — 


And, laſtly, that the only poſſible way 


of fixing this, 'or any regular proportion 
whatever, is to levy the tax directly _ 
this produce. 

To become convinced of the firſt of 
theſe truths, it will be ſufficient to ob- 


ſerve, that the net produce of land being 
the only real wealth that is annually re- 


produced, it is upon that only that an 


annual tax can be laid. Beſides, if we 


examine the different forms of taxes that 
have been eſtabliſhed or propoſed, and 
conſider upon what produce they are 
really raiſed ; we ſhall find that ultimately 
it is either upon the net produce of land, 
or upon the net intereſt of capitals (that 


is, upon the intereſt that remains after 


the compenſation for the riſk to which 
the capitals were expoſed, and for the 
trouble of management have been de- 
ducted, which is the only way of eſtimate 
P3 ing 
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ing the real intereſt #),—Let us ſuppoſe 
then a tax referred to theſe two objects, 
and that the amount was firſt raiſed from 
the land only; is it not evident that every 
money- holder might without laſs lend 


at a lower intereſt? Suppoſe again, the 
whole tax to be raiſed upon the net in- 


tereſt of money, could the money-holders, 
without ſuſtaining a loſs, lend their mo- 
ney at the ſame intereſt ?—There ought 
therefore to be a change in the rate of 


®: ae demonſtration of this may be found in the 
Treatife of M. Smith: And we quote it the more 


readily, as he rejects the opinion we have here adopt- 
ed, though it be a natural corollary from the princi- 


ples laid down in his work. But he ſeems not to have 


been conſcious that the eſtabliſhment of a direct tax 
upon land, and the ſuppreſſion of that levied directly 


upon the net intereft of capitals, would produce any 


fall in the rate of intereſt. This rate is undoubtedly 
determined by the maſs of capitals compared with 


that of the demands, if we are to ſuppoſe all other cir- 
cumſtances to continue the ſame ; whereas in this 


caſe they are changed. —lt is thus that the ſuppreſſion 


of the tax upon the purchaſe of lands encreaſes the 
price to the feller, and diminiſhes it to the buyer. 
intereſt 
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intereſt to reſtore the equilibrium: Can 
the intereſt of money have any other 
meaſure than that of the capitals em- 
ployed in the purchaſe of lands? What- 
ever exceeds this proportion, is it not 
either a compenſation for riſk or for 

trouble? ee een ariſe! 5 
by The ſecond propoſition is ſelf- evident. 
= Juſtice ſeems to require that each indivi- 
dual ſhould contribute to the public ſer- 

vice, in proportion to the ſum of which 
the public authority ſecures to him the 
poſſefſion. However trifling be the pro- 
perty, it is ſtill an advantage, and a means 
of ſubſiſtence independent of labour. 
Laſtly, the abfolute impoſſibility of 
fixing this proportion under any farm but 
that of a direct tax, will not admit of 
diſpute: And if, in ſubſtituting a direct 
tax inſtead of thofe' which are already 
eſtabliſhed, any-claſs in the community 
whatever ſhould find an advantage at the 
expence of another, it is evident that the 
old taxes were not diſtributed with equity; 
| F'4 and, 
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and, inſtead of being a cauſe for com. 
plaint, there would be reaſon to rejoice | 
at this injuſtice being repaired. 

But every claſs of citizens would he 
gainers; for this mode which,;s the only 


juſt one, and is neither injurious to re- 


production nor to induſtry, is at the ſame 


time attended with leaſt expence in the 
collection. It is the only tax which ex- 
poſes the citizens to no reſtraint or vexa- 


tion, by which they are ſubjected to no 


mortifications, and in which there exiſts 
no ſecret conflict between the revenue- 
officers and the people ;—a conflict that 
creates diſtruſt between the king and his 


ſubjects; arms one part of the nation 
againſt another; conſumes the time of 
a conſiderable number of perſons; cor- 
rupts equally the retainers of the trea- 
ſury, and thoſe who make it a practice 


to brave their meaſures; and obliges go- 


vernment to make laws againſt the latter, 


at which bumanitr and juſtice e equally 
revolt. 


A direct 
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A direct tax, thus relieved of expences 
of collection, and eaſily proportioned to 
che incomes of thoſe upon whom it falls, 
would have another double advantage. 
It would eve. be paid but by thoſe who 
were able to pay it: And it would be re- 
gulated by a form ſo ſimple, that the total 
amount of the tax, with its ſucceſſive di- 
minutions or augmentations, and the ſum 
which each individual contributed, would 
neceſſarily be known by all the citizens; 
who would no longer be deceived reſpect- 
ing the public intereſt or their wn. 
The kind of anarchy that has reigned 
in Europe from the conqueſts of the Ro- 
mans to the middle of the laſt century, 
had prevented the eſtabliſhment of this 
0 mode of taxation; which, though it main- 
: tains order i in a ſtate, requires to be Pre- | 
ceded by order. It is doubtful whether 
the ancients had any idea of it; and it is 
even ſo recent among the moderns, that 
when the dixieme was eſtabliſhed, during 
the war of the ſucceſſion, this tax, the 
only 
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only one which could not invade the 
right of property, was the only tax where 
Louis XIV. was afraid of this effect u. 
Hence almoſt all the nations of Europe 


groan under the weight of taxes that are 


much more burthenſome from their form, 
than from their real amount. 


If any obſtacle occurs to the reform of 
the ſyſtem of taxation, it does not lie in 
the large ameunt of the contributions 
which are to be reformed ; theſe being 
already indirectly paid out of the net 
produce, but in a mode more burthen- 
ſome, from their being unequally diſtri- 


buted and augmented by the Whole ex- 


pence attending their collection. 


* The duke de St. Simon relates i in his Memainy, 


chat Louis XIV. conſulted upon this ſubje father Le 


Tellier, who preſented a memorial figned by a number 


of divines, in which it was decided, that the king had 
nat only a right to levy the dixieme, but to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of the whole property of his ſubjects. The 


duke de St. Simon had this anecdote from lame, 


the king's firſt furgeon, to whom the king had told it. 


5 | The 
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The firſt real abſtacle will be found 
in the neceſſity this reform impoſes of 
framing a Regi/ter that ſhall contain an 
accurate Repreſentation of the value of 
all eſtates, It is obvious that a fingle 
direct tax upon land, afleſſed at hazard, 
wauld be more oppreſſive than indirect 
taxes, which at leaſt are attended with a 
kind of eompenſatian ; and that all the 
advantage it would in this caſe poſleſs, 
would be the impoftibility of perſiſting 
in it, "The ſecond obſtacle ariſes from 
the difficulty of the reform itſelf *. 
„5 * „ 24S 


It was therefore in the formation of a 
regiſter, and in the aſſeſſment of the taxes 
neceſſary to replace thoſs that would be 
ſucceſſively ſupprefſed, that M. Turgot 
would immediately have CR theſe. 
new aſſemblies. 


* A long tif tion reſpecting this reform is in- 
ſerted in the original work at this place, which the 
tranflator has thrown into an Appendix, which TY 
be conſulted here, 
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The two loweſt orders would have been 
ſufficient. Government could make the 
aſſeſſment with eaſe both upon the can- 


tons and the provinces, whenever that of 


the pariſhes and elections was executed 
with any accuracy, and upon an uniform 


plan laid down by the legiſlator : for the 


whole ſhould originate from the ſame 
authority, be directed by the ſame ſpirit, 
and regulated by the ſame principles . 
— The preſent afſemblies might have ex- 
ecuted the ſame operations with ſuffici- 


ent accuracy, in the Pays d'Etats.—The 


mode of ſettling accounts would, at the 
ſame time, be reduced to the utmoſt ſim- 


plicity : a direct intercourſe between the 
royal treaſurer and the individual treaſurer 


of each canton (charged with collecting 
the taxes and diſtributing the ſums requi- 


ſite for local expences) would be ſub- 


+ See reſpecting the framing of Regiſters ; the Re- 


ports of the Proceedings of the Provincial Aſſembly of 
Upper Guienne ; and the Memoirs of BOY of 


Sciences for the year 1782. 
ſtituted 
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ſtituted for thoſe complicated operations, 
which are executed with ſo little regu- 
larity and ſo great loſs by the corps of 
revenue officers. 


- Theſe aſſemblies were alſo to have the 
care of public works. Each aſſembly 
was to fix the proportion of burthen and 
the method of payment for its own ter- 
ritory. Works, the utility of which 

reſpected a whole province, or the king- 
dom in general, were to be regulated and 
diſtributed throughout the province or 
kingdom by government ; but always to 
be apportioned and directed within each 
canton by its aſſembly, whoſe intereſt it 
would always be to prevent abuſes, which 


they would have information and power 
to accompliſh, 


The nn for education, cha- 
ritable foundations, and the reliefs to be 
given to the poor, were alſo to be admi- 
niſtered by theſe aſſemblies upon a general 

plan 
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plan laid down by government: a plan 
already prepared by M. Turgot; and 


which, like all his other plans, bore the 


ſtamp of his genius. Thus charity-fgun- 

dations would no longer have diſgraced 
and corrupted the human race, and ſwal- 
lowed up future generations. Families 
were to be ſupported, and the unfortu- 


nate relieved, without encouraging idle- 
neſs and debauchery ; and for the firſt 


time public education would be the 
means of producing then propetly in- 
ſtructed in the duties of the ſtation they 


are to fill, and led to the practice of vir- 
tue by a degree of good ſenſe, which 
(thanks to the habit of imbibing nothing 
but truth from their infancy) would be 


2 preſervative from the yoke of prejudice 


and the ſnares of error. 


Each canton was to be charged with 


furniſhing the king with volunteer re- 
cruits to ſupply the place of the militia. 


M. T urgot 


NM. Turgot intended al ſo to employ theſe 
bodies in the gradual ſuppreſſion of feodal 
rights, which, according to him, could E's 
never be conſidered as real property. 
Some, as the feodal tythes, the field-rents 
and the quit-rents, might repreſent pro- 
perty, or be really a part of the price for 
which it had been ſold, Others, much 
more numerous, were real taxes, whoſe 
uſurpation had been made legal by the 

| conſent of the king. And others, as the 
privilege of hunting and ſhooting, the 
privilege reſpecting mills, and the right 

of ſale, were real excluſive privileges. 
Laſtly, there were ſome, as the right 
of diſpenſing juſtice, and a few of thoſe 
to which caſes of mortmain were ſubject, 
that were either an uſurpation of the right 
of ſovereignty, or a vialgtion of the law 
of nature, 

M. Turgot thought that the . 
which repreſent property ought to be as 
ſacred as property itſelf; and that, with- 
out . into their origin, all thoſe 
ſhould 
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8 ſhould be regarded as the repreſentatives 
of property, which had the appearance of 

it: but he thought at the ſame time, that 
| every contract, every deed that gave to 
property an eternal form, neceſſarily ; im- 
* plied a power in the king to reſtore the 
common right whenever he ſhould think 
it neceſſary ; becauſe no man can extend 
to eternity the right he has in his pro- 
perty ; and becauſe this right ending 
with his life, every condition that ex- 
tends beyond this term receives its ſanc- 
tion not from natural but civil right. 
—The rights which repreſent property 
ought therefore to be redeemable at the 
average price of property of the tame 
kind. 9 
Thoſe which repreſent taxes, or are 1 
excluſive privileges (a kind of tax al- 
? ways oppreſſive), ſhould be intitled only 
to an indemnification regulated by the 
average rate of intereſt. They are not 
property, but an engagement of govern- 
ment, that from its very nature cannot 
8 be 


Fd 


be perpetual. We here ſee the applica- 
tion of the principles laid down by M. 
Turgot in the article Foundation; and 
what he did reſpecting public carriagesand 
market duties, have furniſhed another ex- 
ample of it.—But there is a difference 
between theſe rights, and thoſe which re- 
preſent property. With reſpe& to the 
former, the king may oblige the proprie- 
tor to accept an indemnification, in con- 
ſequence of his right to alter the mode 
of taxation. But he has not the ſame 
power over the latter, the redemption of 
which cannot be effected but with the 
free conſent of the poſſeſſor.— The third 
kind of privileges may be ſuppreſſed 
without any indemnification at all; be- 
| cauſe uſurpations of the royal power can 
be lawful by no length of poſſeſſion; 
and becauſe it is beſtowing a favour upon 

ſuch as poſleſs a right contrary to natural 
right, not to oblige them to make a reſti- 
tution for it, and to excuſe them upon 
the ſcore of an ignorance, which general 


— prejudice 
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prejudice might certainly render pardon- 
able. 


It was the buſineſs of the legiſlator to 
lay down the principles and laws by 

which theſe operations ſhould be directed, 
and to claſs the different privileges; but 
the execution of the redemptions and the 
individual arrangements could not be 
made with equity, and without reſpect of 
perſons, but by the municipal aſſemblies. 


Theſe aſſemblies were further to be 
employed in the liquidation of the national 
debt. But they were firſt to beſtow their 
attention to the loans and redemptions 
that would be neceſſary for the liquida- 
tion of the debts of individual towns and 
provinces; and for extinguiſhing a conſi- 
derable number of offices, that were either 
uſeleſs, or that at leaſt ought not to be 
venal. Theſe articles do not enter into 
the eſtimate of the national debt, becauſe 
the tax that annually pays for them is not 
connected with the royal treaſury: but in 
N n the 


the eyes of an enlightened miniſter they ü 
make a part of it, as their expence, under 
whatever form paid, is a part of the real 
taxes. 


But independent of the gradual re - 
demption of the general debt, which he 
hoped would be the fruit of economy, of 
a diminntion of its intereſt, and a fall in 
the rate of money (which would have been 
accelerated by the reform of taxation), 
M. Turgot had ſtill greater reſources in 
view. — The royal demeſnes were to be re- 
gulated by the new aſſemblies; the in- 
creaſe of the produce was to be employed 
in the liquidation of debts; and the 
aſſemblies were hereafter to be commiſſi- 
oned to offer them to public ſale, gradu- 
ally and in ſmall quantities—as ſoon as 
ſome books eaſy enough to be read, and 
ſufficiently weighty to carry convidtion, 
ſhould have ſhewn how little foundation - 
there was for the principle, that the de- 
meſne of the crown--inalienable ; and the 
Q2 6 
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abſurdity of applying this principle to 
the demeſne of a king who enjoys the 
right of impoſing taxes; with the advan- 
tage that the people would derive from 
this alienation—as ſoon as theſe truths, 
ſo ſimple and yet ſo little known, were 


become the common and generalopinion— 
and as ſoon as the confidence in theſe new 
aſſemblies was ſo far eſtabliſhed as to give 


them hopes of ſelling theſe lands, and 
alſo the right of reſuming the mortgaged 


demeſnes at their real value. 


The clergy enjoy near a fifth part of 


| the property of the kingdom. This 
_ ought to be conſidered as a ſpecies of 
Hnded property belonging to the nation, 


and employed in the maintenance of 
public worſhip, and the inſtruction of the 


people. 


But as worſhip is neceſſarily the reſult 


of religious opinions, reſpecting which a 


man can have no other lawful judge than 
his own conſcience, it is evident that the 
5 expences 
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expences of public worſhip ought to be 
voluntary on the part of thoſe who be- 
lieve the ſentiments upon which it is 
founded; and that there is a kind of in- 
Juſtice in fixing this expence upon funds 
to which all the citizens have an equal 

right. COR 
The moral inſtruction of the people 
ought to be abſolutely diſtinct both from 
religious opinions and the ceremonies of 
worſhip. The morals of all nations 
have been the ſame ; and almoſt every 
where they have been corrupted ſolely 
by being mixed with religion. The 
truth of the principles of morality is 
ſhaken by connecting them with opi- 
nions, which are either openly contro- 
verted, or rejected in ſecret by a conſi- 
derable number of men, and particularly 
by thoſe men who have the greateſt influ- 
ence on the fate of mankind. Factitious 
duties are mixed with real duties, though 
often inimical to them; and the latter 
are in the mean time always facrificed to 
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the former. By this mixture the natural 
order of duties is inverted, and real duties 
are evaded or violated by the plea of prac- 
tiſing ſome imag inary virtue. 
But while we admit the truth of theſe 
principles, we muſt equally admit that, 
as the people have been accuſtomed to ſee 
the expences of worſhip taken from the 
public property, and to receive inſtruction 
from the mouths of the clergy, there would 
be danger, and even a kind of injuſtice in 
ſhocking at once theſe habits by too ſud- 
den a reform. This is one of thoſe cri- 
tical caſes in which, in order at once to 
be equitable, and to be ſcrupulouſly guid- 
ed by the voice of truth, it is neceſſary to 
wait till the common opinion ſhould be- 
come favourable. 
In the mean time it is eaſy to ſee, 
though the preſent poſſeſſors were to be 
left undiſturbed, that the ſuppreſſion of 
the eccleſiaſtics or religious of both ſexes 
(who are abſolutely uſeleſs both to the 
inſtruction of the people, and the 2 
0 
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the pariſhes) would gradually produce 
immenſe property to the nation; the diſ- 
poſal of which, by giving new vigour to 
agriculture, and by increaſing the num- 
ber of landholders, would ſerve to pay a 
part of the national debt. It is alſo clear, 
that by ſubſtituting in the place of the ter- 


ritorial revenues of the biſhops and paro- 


chial clergy, ſalaries, which ſhould be paid 
by the communities or dioceſſes, we ſhould, 
In the firſt place, gain the advantage of 
_ deſtroying the tythes; which, from being 
raiſed upon the real, not the net produce 


of lands, form a tax unjuſt in its aſſeſſ- 
ment, and deſtructive to agriculture, 5 
Secondly, It would be the ſource of a 


conſiderable economy ; as theſe falaries 
ought to be rendered ſuitable to the cafe 


of perſons charged with the public in- 
ſtruction, of whom it is the duty to ſet ex- 


amples of ſimplicity and diſintereſtedneſs. 
Thirdly, All conteſts between the paſtors 


and their communities would be deftroyed, 
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by which their miniſtry is at leaſt rendered 
uſeleſs, 


In the mean time this reform, impor- 


tant not only to the national wealth, but 


to the improvement of public inſtruction, | 
and even the maintenance of religion; 
could not be effected in a way really uſe- 
ful, but by intruſting the aſſemblies with 
the care of executing theſe operations. 


Without this, the property in the hands of 
the treaſury would be badly managed, be 
ſold at a low price, or perhaps ſoon become 


the prey of courtiers; and the wealth 
that ought to reſult from the diſtribution 
of this property, and from its returning 
into its natural courſe, would not be felt 


till a conſiderable period had elapſed; 


like the deſtruction of the convents in 
England, which at firſt Was mare inju- 
rious than uſeful. 


Among the evils to which the people 


were expoſed, there was one which M. 


2 i Turgot 
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| 
Turgot could not ſee in all its extent; 1 | 
without ſtudying to diſcover a remedy. i} 
In all the provinces of France, cantons 
more or leſs extenſive are covered with 
' marſhes, whoſe exhalations occaſion epi- 
demic fevers, weaken the conſtitution, 
and ſhorten the term of human life. Their 
produce as marſhes is very trifling; whereas 
if they were drained they would produce 
rich crops and fruitful paſtures; and the 
increaſe of wealth and population occaſi- 
oned by it would at the ſame time give 
new vigour to the induſtry and cultivation 
of the neighbouring lands. —Theſe evils 
are not ſo much the work of nature as 
of the avidity of men. The obſtructions. 
made to the courſe of waters by the propri- 1 
etors of rivers and ponds, &c. are the firſt 
| cauſe of theſe inundations; and it is from | 
a miſtaken intereſt, in order to add a little 8 1 
to their preſent revenue, that they con- 
ſign the lands themſelves to ſterility, and i| 
thouſands of their fellow creatures to ca- lll 
lamity and death. This cauſe, which ren- l 
305 ders 
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ders the evil more cruel, makes the re. 
medy more difficult. Experience as well 
as reaſon proves the inutility of oppoſing 
laws to the evil ; there being no law 
that crafty and protected avarice knows 
not how to evade or withſtand.— The 
only remedy lies in the purchaſe of thoſe 
privileges, whoſe operation is ſo fatal; 
and of thoſe lands which, by their very 
nature, are injurious to all that ſurround 
them. 50 : 
The additional produce of the drained 
lands, and the profit of mills conſtructed 
upon other principles, and intruſted to 
the care of the communities, (whoſe in- 
tereſt it would be to prevent diſorder) 
together with the produce of the ponds, 
Ke. and fiſheries, which would be turned 
into arable or paſture ; would, in almoſt 
all caſes, defray the expence of purchaſe 
and indemnification ; as well as the labour 
that would be neceſſary to repair the diſ- 
orders occaſioned both by ancient abuſes, 
and by the hand of nature. But the moſt 
10 minute 
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minute details, particular local informa- 
tion, an impartiality ſuperior to ſuſpi- 
cion, and an authority which, without 
ſceming the reſult of over- ſtrained power, 
ſhould reſiſt all murmurs and triumph 
over all obſtacles ; all theſe requiſites are 
but too neceſſary to ſecure ſucceſs te theſe 
cxconomical arrangements; unleſs they 
are entruſted to an aſſembly of men freely 
choſen by real proprietors, and which 
to the authority deputed to them by go- 
vernment, unite the confidence that ſuch 
a conſtitution can alone inſpire. Theſe 
operations, and thoſe of the high roads, 
would give abundant ſource of employ- 
ment to the people—an immenſe advan- 


tage, if not a neceflary en in great 5 


reforms. 


In ſhort, the municipal aſſemblies ap- 


peared uſeful to M. Turgot, in order to 


form enlightened citizens, of whom ſome 
might be qualified for the diſcuſſion of 


affairs, 
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affairs, and others for filling the depart. 
ments of adminiſtration. They might 
be employed in the election of proper 
perſons to occupy certain neceſſary offices, 
which it was abſurd to render venal, 
and in the reſult hereditary. Govern- 
ment could not do this with ſufficient 
judgment, either becauſe its knowledge 
of proper a perſons was defective, becauſe 
theſe perſons ought to poſſeſs the confi- 
dence of the people, or becauſe their 
functions ought to be out of the reach of 
miniſterial influence. Ns 
Such was the plan, equally compre- 
henſive and ſimple, by which M. Tur- 
got propoſed to deſtroy ſucceſſively 
every diſorder of adminiſtration, and to 
create a new one ſtrictly. conformable 
to the genuine principles of political 
economy. It was thus he meant to 
prepare for future miniſters, who might 
wiſh to carry reform into the other de- 
partments of government, the neceſſary 
inſtruments to inſure ſucceſs to their views, 
and 
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and intitle them to the confidence of the 
— 

What the citizens had to hope, and 
what others had to fear from this plan, is 
left to the judgment of the reader. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


MON thoſe who have ventured 
a critique of the adminiſtration of 
M. Turgot, there are ſome who are not 
entitled to an anſwer. But there are alſo 
accuſations that merit attention, not for 
the honour of M. Turgot, but for the 
benefit of thoſe who are deſtined to oc- 
cupy the firſt offices of government, and 
to whom it may be uſeful to know before- 
hand how they will be Judged even by 


men of pureſt intentions. | 


. Turgot has been accuſed 1 neg- 
lecting what is called the detail of finance. 
The hiſtory of his adminiſtration fur- 
niſhes the anſwer. It is true that he 
ſet no great value upon a certain claſs 
of calculations, which require nothing 
more than a moderate knowledge of arith- 
metic. Certain others, if we would avoid 
en. ſhould be made by mathema- 
ticians: : 
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ticians: and M. Turgot, who knew all 


the importance of political arithmetie, 
had taken meaſures that ſuch details as 
office might furniſh, ſhould be put into 
the hands of mathematicians capable of 
deducing from them uſeful inferences, 
and of determining at once their exact- 
neſs and probability. 


It is alſo true that M. Turgot treated | 


with little diſtinction thoſe perſons whoſe 
principal merit conſiſted in having ac- 
cumulated conſiderable wealth, and who 
employed it for the purpoſe of accumu- 
lating more for he believed, that in a 
ſociety where there exiſted diſtinctions 


of rank, which wealth tended to con- 


found, a miniſter, though in himſelf the 
greateſt advocate for natural equality, and 
the moſt perfectly convinced that inequa- 
lity of rank is uſeleſs or dangerous, ought 


{till to reſpe& the public prepoſſeſſiion ; 


and not to authorize by his example a 
confuſion, whoſe only effect is to ſtrength- 
= en 
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en avidity, by giving it the double mo- 
tive of avarice and pride. 


had been ſaid of M. Turgot that he 
was too precipitate in his operations. 
One of his friends accuſed him of it one 
day during his adminiſtration. How, 
replied he, can you make me this reproach, 
who know ſo well the emergencies of the peo- 
ple; and that none in my family ſurvive the. 
gout beyond the age of fifty? = 
He has equally been accuſed of being 
$00 flow. — But the perſons who fay this 
forget, that if we ſubtra& from the twen- 
ty months that he was in adminiſtration, 
the time that he loſt by the attacks of the 
gout, and by the ſeditions that were ex- 
cited againſt him, it conſiſted only of a 
year. They are ignorant of the utility of 
his meaſures on the one hand; and, on 
the other, exaggerate the importance of 
thoſe abuſes which M. Turgot only ſpar- 


ed, becauſe he wiſhed to attack them in 
their 


their ſource; wiſhing to root out the 
evil, and not to perfect * it. 

It has been further ſaid, that he con- 
ſulted no perſon. It is true, that the 


frankneſs of his character did not per- 
mit him to have recourſe to this mode of 


flattering ſelf- love in others; and it is alſo 
true, that when he had convinced himſelf 
by ſtudy and experience of the truth of the 
principles he had adopted, he aſked no 


Le Perfectionner. This was his expreſſion ; and 
it implies a great deal. For inſtance, not being able 
to effect the total ſuppreſſion of the rights of mortmain, 
he did not wiſh to aboliſh them merely in the king's. 


eſtates, where government beſides had the power of 
mitigating the exerciſe of them; leſt he ſhould conſe- 
crate the opinion (though only by his filence) which 
treated theſe rights as lawful property in other caſes. 


It is diſtreſſing that this opinion, which was pro- 
ſcribed by Louis Hutin, ſhould be adopted by govern- 


ment for the firſt time in the preamble of the edict of 
1778. The author of the Deciſions of Lamoignon, was 
better inſtructed in the principles of natural juſtice and 
of our public law, and more e ſtrictly conformed him- 
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perſon what he ought to believe. But 
he nevertheleſs conſulted every man 
from whom he could hope to derive uſe- 
ful information : but not always thoſe 
who thought themſelves capable of giv- 
ing advice; and ſtill leſs thoſe who had 
been in the practice at once of being con- 
ſulted with, and of deceiving miniſters, 

It has been alledged againſt him, that 

he had too much impetuoſity and inflexi- 
bility of character,—I venture to adviſe 
thoſe who made this objection to him, to 
reflect with themſelves, and deſcend to the 

. bottom of their own heart, and ſee whe- 
ther in their public and private life, in- 
ſtability and not firmneſs has not been 
the cauſe of all their errors. Cato him- 
ſelf, put to this proof, would have ac- 
knowledged that inſtability had led him 
into more errors than his inflexibility. 
Inſtability is a defect that nature has given 
us, that it is not in our power to deſtroy, 
againſt which it is conſtantly neceſſary to 
be on our guard, and which no man of 
ſincerity 


ſincerity and courage will ever boaſt that 


he has always ſubdued. 

He has been accuſed of want of ad- 
dreſs, —Dr. Price, one of the moſt en- 
lightened and virtuous men in England, 


had repeated the accuſation. *© I might 


% have merited it,” replied M. Turgot 
in a letter to him, if you had meant no 


other want of addreſs, than that of not 
« being able to trace the ſprings of the in- 


« trigues that have been brought into play 


* againſt me by men much more adroit 


in this buſineſs than I am, than I ever 
© ſhall be, or ever with to be. But it ſeem- 
ed as if you imputed to me the want of 


« addreſs of groſsly ſhocking the general 


* opinion of my nation ; and in this re- 


* ſpe I believe that you did juſtice 
© neither to me nor to my country, 


<« which poſſeſſes much more information 


* than is generally imagined in Eng- 
« land; and which perhaps 1 is more eafily 


bf. Hrovgat back to a right way of thinking 
„ © than 
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„than themſelves.” — M. Turgot be. 
lieved that in a monarchy, where the be- 
neficent, firm, and enlightened will of 
the prince can alone do good, all the ad- 
dreſs of a miniſter ſhould confilt in diſ- 
covering to him the truth ; and this M. 
Turgot had never diſguiſed. With the 
confidence of the prince, nothing he 
thought was to be feared ; and without 
it every thing great was impoſſible. He 
believed that it was not permitted him to 
' purchaſe the friendſhip of an individual, 
or of a body, by ſacrifices made at the 
expence of the nation. He believed that 
no mixture of impoſture, no degree of 
empiriciſm however trifling, ſhould ſully 
the purity and the conduct of a public 
character. He knew theſe means indeed, 
but he diſdained to uſe them. He diſ- 
ſembled neither his principles nor his 
views, becauſe he was more diſpoſed by 
his character to truſt to reaſon and to the 
natural goodneſs of the human heart, than 
: to 
4 
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to fear the errors and the depravity of 
mank ind Such was that want of addreſs 
which has been ſo much talked of, and 
which it would be difficult not to re- 


gard as the appendage of a Frovg and 


elev Ated mind. 
It has been faid that he was deficient in 


the knowledge of mankind.—Yet few 
philoſophers had acquired a deeper know- 


| ledge of man ſuch as he is by nature alone; 
and ſuch as he is when modified in ſociety 


by the prejudices of religion, of country, 
of government, of his cofps ; in ſhort, by 
all thoſe intereſts which a& upon him at 
once. But he was little {killed in the art 


of decyphering the characters of indivi- 
duals; of knowing the little details of E 


their intereſts and paſſions; the manner 
in which they conceal or diſcloſe them ; 
and the ſprings of their intrigue and im- 


poſture. And of what value would this 


knowledge have been to him, which fre- 
| quently can neither be acquired nor em- 
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ployed, but by means that he would 
have bluſhed to make uſe of ?— This de- 
fect has perhaps contributed to deprive 
France of a miniſter that would have 
formed its happineſs: but it was the con- 
ſequence of the elevation of his mind; as 


his pretended want of addreſs was of Its 


dignity and purity *. 
Laſtly, M. Turgot has been accuſed of 


a ſpirit of ſyſtem.—If by this is meant, 


ho all his operations, even in their de- 
tail, were ſo many parts of a regular and 


general plan which he had formed; that 


this plan, and the motives which dictated 
all his deciſions, were the reſult of a ſmall 


, number of Principles ſtrietly connected 


* If M. Turgot ſometimes 1 himſelf reſpect· | 
ing the views, the conduct, and character of certain 


individuals, he gueſſed with great ſagacity and juſtneſs, 


their talents, their capacity for buſineſs, and the claſs 
and degree of theit underſtanding. We have ſeen 
many inſtances of ſuch penetration, very contrary to 
the common W which the event has verified. 


with 
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with each other; ſome of them diſcovered 
by himſelf, and none of them adopted by 
him till he had ſcrupulouſly analyſed and 
developed all their proof: if this be the 
meaning of the word, we acknowledge, 
without regret, that M. Turgot poſſeſſed 
a ſpirit of ſyſtem, and that he carried it 
| enden than any other man. In this caſe 
the reproach contains the higheſt, and to 
| ſome the moſt formidable eulogium that 


can be beſtowed on a miniſter ; it pro- 


claims at once the ſtrength of character 


that is neceſſary to form and execute a 


comprehenſive and well-combined plan, 


and an inclination to prefer truth and 

| duty to intereſt and paſſion; while it takes 
away all hope from thoſe whoſe intereſts. 

are contrary to the principles adopted by 
the miniſter.—If by ſyſtem is meant a 

want of reſpect either for eſtabliſhed pre- 


judices; or for the maxims of feeble and 
uncertain politics ; or for contradictory 
principles, whether held at one and the 
. ſame 
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ſame time, or in ſucceſſion ; or for opera- 
tions by halves, planned from narrow and 
incoherent views; M. Turgot had indeed 
the ſpirit of ſyſtem; and it is ſtill his eu- 
logium.— But if we underſtand by ſpirit 
of ſyſtem, a love of novelty and paradoxes, 
a taſte for ſingular meaſures, vague princi- 
ples, or thoſe general maxims which are 
almoſt univerſally applied becauſe they 
decide nothing; then never did man leſs 
merit the imputation. He loved truth 
under whatever form it ſhewed itſelf, whe - 
ther ancient or modern, whether common 
or uncommon; but no man was a greater 
enemy to vague ideas and pretended ge- 
neral maxims; and it was preciſely ta 
guard himſelf with the greater ſafety a- 
gainſt them, that he had reduced all his 
principles to a regular ſyſtem, of which 
he had analyſed the various 6 9 
While 


We have not e in theſe 3 hs | 


loye of innovation, becauſe this accuſation cannot be 
| made 
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While every man, whoſe power or 


wealth was built upon the ruins of li- 


berty or the fortune of the citizens, con- 
gratulated himſelf upon the diſgrace of 


à miniſter, faithful to his king and his 


country; the event excited alſo conſider- 
able regret. Honeſt men ſaw with grief 
an equitable and humane miniſter re- 
moved from public affairs; whoſe inte- 
grity made them diſ poſed to pardon mea- 


ſures which they did not underſtand, or 


which wounded their prejudices. But a 


few virtuous and . citizens 


5 age but by perſons given up to the moſt ſhameful | 


| ignorance. We need only look around us to be con- 
vinced of the intereſt the public has in ſeeing great in- 
novations carried into effect. A taſte for novelty, like 
the ſpirit of ſyſtem, is an accuſation that fools and cox- 
combs never fail to advance againſt men of genius and 
virtue, | 


* What need of innovation 9” _faid a 3 
general in 1775, with great ſimplicity = 6 Are 1 we not 


$6 well as we are +a | 
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only felt al the extent of the irreparable 
loſs. The people, who had not had time 
to perceive the good which he had con- 


| «.P 
ferred upon them, were ignorant of the 


misfortune they experienced: for in 
France, as. in every other country that 


does not enjoy the liberty of the preſs, 


the people have no opinion reſpecting 


public affairs, unleſs where impoſture 
and faction find the art (more eaſy and 


more dangerous than is commonly ſup- 


_ poſed) of giving them an opinion. 


Among thoſe, to whom the removal of 


M. Turgot was a ſource of real grief, wo 


ought to mention M. de Voltaire. This 


man, illuſtrious by his poetica genius, 
by the original charms of his ſtyle, and 


the aſtoniſhing variety of his talents, was 
become, as it were, the apoſtle of huma- 
nity, the declaimer againſt public evils, 


and the avenger of all individual wrongs, 


The introduction of M. Turgot into ad- 


miniſtration had been one of the ohh 


delicious 


bl 
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delicious moments of M. de Voltaire's 


life. France had few citizens ſo ſtrongly 
attached to their country; and human na- 
ture had never met with ſo warm an advo- 
cate. He had entertained the moſt exten- 
five hopes, when he ſaw reaſon, juſtice, and 


hatred of error and oppreſſion, called to the 


foot of the throne. M. Turgot had been 
obliged to intreat him to moderate his 


joy and his hopes; for at the commence- 


ment of his adminiſtration it was neceſſary 


to employ as much pains to ſtop the en- 


thufiaſm of the friends of reaſon and 


public proſperity, as other miniſters take 
to excite it in the multitude, The de- 
ſtruction of the farm of taxes in the coun- 


try of Gex had encreaſed the attachment 


of M. de Voltaire; and he felt the diſmiſ- 


ſion of M. Turgot as if it had been a per- 


ſonal mis fortune *. 
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In the midſt of the public joy of the court and 
of all thoſe whoſe power was to be feared, he had the 
175 courage 
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We were witneſſes, in 1778, of the en- 
thuſiaſm, mixed with a tender and pro- 
found reſpect, which the name and fight 
of M. Turgot produced in this illuſtrious 


old man. We faw him, in the midſt of 


the public acclamation, and overwhelmed 
with the weight of crowns of laurel 
which the nation laviſhed on him, ad- 


vance eagerly towards M. Turgot with 


courage to expreſs, in An Epiſtle to a Man, the ſenti- 


ments that had penetrated his ſoul. This was the 


title of the verſes that he addreſſed to M. Turgot; and 

if M. de Voltaire has been ſtigmatized for too groſsly 
praiſing miniſters when in power, and too readily 
_ abandoning them ol 


hen out of power, this epiſtle will 
furniſh the beſt apology, Never had he celebrated a 
miniſter in the height of power in ſuch high terms as 
he uſed to M. Turgot in his diſgrace, We learn 


from hence that he did not confound the miniſter ( who 


was no longer any thing when he ceaſed to be a mi- 


niſter, but whom he had however thought it allowable 
to praiſe in order to excite to do a little good) with 


the ſtateſman, the philoſopher, and the citizen; who 


appeared but ſo much the greater when, being left to 
himſelf, he poſſeſſed g his virtues, his genius, and 


his actions. 
totterin g 
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tottering ſteps, ſeize his unwilling hands, 

and kiſs and bathe them with his tears, 

crying, with a ſtifled voice, Let me kiſs the 

hand which has figned the ſalvation of the 
people, POPUP OT: 8) 
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'C HA PTE MN IVHE 


TURGOT ſaw with grief "the 
e deſtruction of the hopes he had 


conceived of repairing the misfortunes of 


his country, and of fixing upon an in- 


moveable foundation the happineſs of a 
great nation. But his grief was that of 
a magnanimous ſoul, whoſe tranquility 

and happineſs depend neither upon the re- 


volutions of a court, nor the judgment of 
the multitude.— The repeal of the edicts 
reſpecting the Corvees and Corporate 
Rights, afflicted him more ſenſibly than 
the loſs of his office. Till then he had 
believed that the good projected by him 


was only delayed; ; and as he had already 


deſtroyed what he thought moſt inſup- 
portable in the calamities of the people, 
he conſoled himſelf with the idea, that 


the progreſs of light would at laſt, though 


more ſlowly, open the eyes of all, and 


bring about a reform, the utility of 


64k which 
1 5 * 
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which was already acknowledged by every 
enlightened mind? But he could not help 
groaning when he faw the yoke which 
his hands had broken, fall heavily again 


upon the people, This event would have 


conſoled perhaps a man who regarded only 
his own reputation, If his diſgrace had 
not been followed by the repeal of the 
laws that he had adviſed, it might have 
been attributed to ſome involuntary fault 


(for his virtue was above every other 


ſuſpicion) ; but the repeal of his laws 


proclaimed that he had been guilty af 
no crime, but that of wiſhing to fave his 


country. Never did envy, which is ſo 
frequently blind, more effectually ſerve 


the man whom it wiſhed to injure, by 
confounding his cauſe with the intereſt 
of the public proſperity, and with the 
liberty of the people, of the towns, and 


of the inhabitants of the country. 


” Reduced to a private ſituation, M. 


Turgot experienced | not that frightful 
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void, the juſt but dreadful puniſhment of 
ambitious men when deſerted by for- 


.tune. The ſciences, which he had cul. 


tivated, eaſily filled up all his time. 
He had found, in his purſuits in na- 


tural philoſophy, that a more extenſive 


knowledge of the mathematics would be 


ſerviceable to him, and he reſolved to 
acquire it.— He carried with him, into 


his ſtudy, that ſpirit of metaphyſical ana- 
lyſis which had been fo ſure a guide to 


him in the other ſciences. The demon- 
ſtrations which he found in books did 
not therefore always ſatisfy him. In the 
mathematics in general, and particularly 
In algebra, we only require that the de- 
monſtrations ſhould be ſtrict; and as it 
is of conſequence to proceed, we do not 
ſtop to ſolve the methaphyſical difficulties 


that preſent themſelves, becauſe we are 
ſure that the habits of calculation will 
remove the uncertainty which theſe dif- 


ficulties ſeem to create. M. Turgot was 
deſirous that the moſt trifling obſcurities 


ſhould 
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ſhould be cleared up he was alſo deſirous 


that the algebraiſt ſhould explain the 


motives which led bim to the operations 
that conducted him to his purpoſe, for 


what reaſon he had preferred them, and 


by what trains of reflection they had pre- 
ſented themſelves to him. — It would 


perhaps be uſeful if could conform 


ourſelves to theſe ideas in elementary 
books. We may, without doubt, be ex- 
cuſed theſe diſcuſſions, if we conſider 
algebra merely as a diſtinct ſcience, or as 
an inſtrument uſeful to the other ſciences; 
but they cannot be diſpenſed with if we 
regard it as a ſtudy calculated to form and 
to ſtrengthen our reaſon, and eſpecially 
to make us acquainted with the progreſs 
of the human mind in its ſearch after 
truth. Theſe details are uſeleſs to men 
born with a particular talent, and to ſuch 
perhaps as have made the pure mathema- 


ties the ſubject of their ſtudy: but are 


they equally uſeleſs to young people who 
ſtudy theſe ſciences with the ſole view of 
8 knowing 


knowing their elements, or of applying 
them to the objects of their purſuit? If 


who in their education appeared to have 


culations greatly inferior to the know- 
ledge which they had acquired in their 
youth. A DPS 
M. Turgot ſought, at the fame time, 


meteorology. 
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we were to follow the ideas of M. Tur. 
got, we ſhould leſs frequently ſee men, 


carried their knowledge of mathema- 
tics to a very conſiderable extent, inca- 
pable, after a few years, of applying their 
elements to the ſlighteſt practical queſ- 
tion; nor ſhould we ſee men of learning, 
juſtly celebrated in other reſpects, em- 
barraſſed when left to themſelves, by cal- 


to bring the thermometer to greater pre- 
ciſion; an inſtrument, the perfection of 
which he thought, with reaſon, would be 


of very great importance to natural phi- 


loſophy in general, and particularly to 


This laſt ſcience, ſtill too novel, was a 
favourable object of M. Turgot's ſtudies, 
5 both 
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both bn account of its novelty, and be- 


cauſe it promiſed a rich harveſt of truths 
valuable in our enquiries into the laws of 
nature, and whoſe applications were uſeful 
to the improvement and ſecurity of the 


productions of the earth, as well as to the 


preſervation of health and of life. 


He continued his experiments upon 


diſtillation ia vacuo, of which we have al- 
ready ſpoken. 


Laſtly, convinced . che greateſt bas / 


nefit that could be conferred upon man- 
kind, would be to facilitate and multiply 


the means of communicating their ideas, 
and of freeing that communication from 
the fetters that prejudices oppole to it; 
he fought, with the Abbe Rochon, after 
various expeditious, convenient, and cheap 
methods of multiplying copies of writ- 


ings, to ſupply the place of printing ; 


that the numerous conſtraints which re- 


tard, though they do not altogether put 
a ſtop to the ſervice which the diſcovery = 


of PROS ought. ane day to produce to 


82 the 
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the human race, might at leaſt be aboliſh- 


ed, if not by reaſon, yet, by the impoſſi- 


bility of ſucceeding in enforcing them. 
M. Turgot had preſerved all his paſ- 
ſion for literature and poetry. He had 
never loſt the habit of making verſes ; 
an amuſement that had been very pre- 
cious to him in his travels, arid during 
the ſleepleſs nights that he experienced 
from the gout. But theſe verſes he 


| kept to himſelf, and ſcarcely permitted 


them to be ſeen by his boſom-triends, 
Some detached pieces found their way 


into the world, and they were aſcribed to 


Voltaire by all the literati.—We know 


but of one Latin verſe compoſed by M. 


Turgot, and which was intended for a 


picture of Dr. Franklin: 


Eripuit celo fulmen, mox ſceptra tyrannis. 


he French metrical verſe was the kind 
of poetry that M. Turgot had chietly 
cultivated. He had cloſely ſtudied 


every 
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every thing appertaining to the French 
language; and he had obſerved, that 
in a pronunciation tolerably diſtinct, 

it is more eaſy than is commonly ſup- 
poſed to diſtinguiſh ſhort and long 
ſyllables. He concluded, from hence, 
that the quantity of metrical French 
verſes might be diſtinguiſhed, and their # 


harmony felt by practiſed ears, and | 
that a double advantage might be de- : j 
rived from it ; that of a poetry leſs mo- | 
notonous, and that of fixing the proſody | 
of the language ; - which would have | 


had real utility, by increaſing the facility 
of making ourſelves underſtood. Perhaps 
if M. Turgot had publiſhed a poem in 
metrical verſe, filled with thoſe ſublime 
ideas and thoſe important truths which 
were ſo familiar to him, he would have 
commenced this revolution in our poe- 
try.—But he confined himſelf almoſt en- 
tirely to tranſlating, and particularly to 
the tranſlating of Virgil ; for this amuſe- 
ment was more adapted to the ſeaſons 
„ that 
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that we find he devoted to poetry, as he 
learnt the verſes of the original by heart. 

It was by ſuch occupations that M. 
Turgot filled up his time.—A correſpon- 
dence alſo with Doctor Smith upon queſ- 
tions of the greateſt importance to the 


happineſs of mankind; with Doctor Price 


upon the principles of ſocial order, and 


upon the means of rendering the reyolu- 
tion of America uſeful to Europe, and of 


preventing the dangers to which this 
piſing republic was expoſed ; with an 
Engliſh biſhop, whom he diſſuaded from 
the ſingular project of eſtabliſhing monks 
in Ireland; and with Doctor Franklin 


upon the diſadvantages of indirect taxes, 


and the happy effects of a territorial tax; 


afforded him intereſting and delightful 


employment. — The defire of the ge- 
neral happineſs of mankind was in him 
a real paſſion, Cold and narrow fouls 


* He tranſlated in this kind of verſe the fourth book 
of the Æneid, and almoſt all the Eclogues. 


haye 


have denied the exiſtence of this ſenti- 


ment; and which, with reſpect to them, 


has no exiſtence. Volatile and ſuperfi- 
cial minds have believed that it cannot 


be employed in a uſeful manner, becauſe 


they are incapable of raiſing themſelves 
to thoſe general and ſimple truths which 
are the eternal and immoveable baſis of 
the common happineſs of man. 
When war was declared between France 


and England, M. Turgot ſaw how ho- 


nourable it would be in the French na- 


tion that the veſſel of Captain Cook 
ſhould be treated with reſpect at ſea. I 


compoſed a memorial, in which he prov- 
ed that honour, reaſon, and even intereſt, 


dictated this act of reſpect for humanity: 
and it was in conſequence of this memo- 


rial, whoſe author was unknown during 


his life, that an order was given not to 
treat as an enemy, the common benefactor 
of every European nation. 
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By a good fortune which diſgraced 


miniſters very ſeldom experience, he had 


preſerved all his old friends, and had ac- 
quired others. We underſtand by the 


word friends, thoſe whom he regarded as 


ſuch; and not thoſe who had given them- 


ſelves the title from vanity or intereſt. 
Friendſhip with M. Turgot was tender, 
active, and courageous. He employed 


in the affairs and purſuits of his friends 
a greater activity than is uſual in the caſe 


of perſonal purſuits; and a delicacy that, 


in a ſtrong mind, is a proof of a lively and 


profound ſenſibility. In misfortunes that 


regarded himſelf only, he preſerved that 


tranquillity which courage, ſupported and 
guided by reaſon, renders uniform; but 


by the misfortunes of his friends he was 
much agitated. Friendſhip did not make 
him blind to their faults; he ſaw them, 


and he judged them with indulgence. 
The union of ſome good qualities which 


merited, 
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merited attachment and confidence, was 
all, he thought, that could be required 
or expected from humanity. His ſtudy 
of human nature led him to this indul- 
gence, which he extended to all men, 
but which the ſentiment of friendſhip 
enhanced towards thoſe whom he loved. 
He gave them his advice, but only in 
circumſtances in which it could be uſe- 
ful to them; and he reſpected at the ſame 
time their liberty and their ſecrets, even 


though they had not been intruſted to 
him: a diſcretion that is ſeldom obſerved 


even in the trueſt friendſhips, but which 


nevertheleſs is calculated to render them 


more ſweet and leſs ſubject to coolneſs or 


ſtorms. He readily tolerated in his friends, 


ſentiments that were contrary to his own, 


provided they were adopted with ſince- 
rity, and were neither incompatible with 
true probity, nor dictated by intereſt or 


* meanneſs. 
The friends of M. Turgot loved him 
as he deſerved to be loved. Never did a 


more 
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more true and mild ſenſibility contrive 


to make them excule a ſuperiority which 


they were obliged to acknowledge, though 
he did not intrude it upon them, but 
concealed it, without labouring to con- 
ceal it. This ſuperiority therefore had 


no other tendency than to diffuſe, amidſt 
the ſentiments they felt for him, a charm 


which in friendſhips for common men is 
never experienced, He had for his friends, 


_ perſons either of elevated fituation or de- 


ſerved celebrity ; and there was not one 
of them that did not eſteem the title of 


the friend of M. Turgot as one of their 
firſt claims to the public favour. There 
were ſome much inferior to himſelf in 
| knowledge, underſtanding, and talents ; 
but he knew how to accommodate him- 
felt in order to be underſtood by them; 
and if at any time they felt his ſuperio- 


rity, it was from the unexpected re- 
ſources that they diſcovered in his un- 
derſtanding and information, 


With employments ſo attractive and 
various; with the happineſs of loving 
and of being tenderly loved; with the 
teſtimony of an unſullied conſcience; 
with the feeling, ſo ſeldom experienced 
by a miniſter, of having never diſguiſed 
the truth to his prince who had called 
him forth, and never ſubſcribed his hand 
to one act of oppreflion or injuſtice; and, 

in ſhort, of having never merited enemies, 
but by defending the nation againſt the 
prejudices and the intereſt of powerful 
individuals, and the public treaſury a- 
gainſt the avidity of intriguers of every 
kind with enjoyments like theſe, that 
afford to a ſtrong and comprehenſive 
mind the pleaſure of contemplating and 
poſſeſſing truth, M. Turgot might have 
promiſed himſelf a happy career; his 
friends might have indulged themſelves 
In the hope of enjoying for a time a man, 
whoſe ſuperior information, whoſe amia- 
ble ſociety, whoſe tender friendſhip, were 
one 
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one of their firſt bleſſings; one of thoſe 
ſentiments that attach us to life, and that 
embelliſh it, or aſſiſt to ſupport it. 
Before his adminiſtration his attacks 
of the gout had been merely painful. 
The forced application to which he gave 


himſelf up in the midſt of theſe attacks, 
had changed their nature; and in his re- 


tirement, repoſe could not rep..ir the diſ- 
orders that a zeal for his duty had occa- 
ſioned. The attacks were more and more 
dangerous, and he became at laſt the vic- 

tim of his patriotiſm and his courage.— 


His laſt attack, which was ſo long and ſo 


painful, altered neither his mind nor his 


temper. Always employed, in the inter- 
tervals of pain, ſometimes with a work 


that one of his friends had publiſhed 


and in which he took an intereſt, ſome- 


times in the fate of a literary man who 


was at that time unfortunate, and ſome- 
times in the purſuit of his own thoughts, 
and in collecting metaphyſical obſerva- 
tions upon the connection of our ideas 

wich 


with the ſtate of our organs, his friends 
could perceive no other effect but that of 
a ſenſibility ſo much the more affecting, 


as it appeared to be excited merely by 


their cares for him; and his ſoul ſaw with 
tranquillity the moment approach when, 
in conformity to the eternal laws of na- 
ture, he was going to fill, in another or- 
der of beings, the rank which theſe laws 
had deſtined to him *. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


FTER M. Turgot's retirement, 
his thoughts were leſs employed 
upon political ſubjects, and eſpecially 
upon ſuch as had any connection with the 
adminiſtration of the laws of France. 
Such an employment would have remind- 
ed him in too painful a manner of the 
hope he had once had of executing thoſe 
ſalutary ideas, and of effecting that good, 
which his information had pointed out 
to him: and the conduct of his ſucceſ- 
ſors was little calculated to afford him 
conſolation. 
Beſides, he felt that the public 1 N 
be entitled to the moſt minute details; 
to an application of his principles to the 
country which had been under his admi- 
niſtration; and to the means of bringing 
into action the truths which he would 
have eſtabliſned. It was impoſſible to 
execute ſuch a plan as this, without giv- 
ing 
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ing room for injurious interpretations, 
and without incurring the ſuſpicion of 
having aimed at a vengeance which was 
too much beneath him. 

No perſon deſpiſed more the little ſe- 
crets to which in every adminiſtration 
men of moderate talents attach ſo puerile 
an importance. The knowledge of what- 

ever could influence the public happineſs 
_ ought to be an advantage common to all; 
and the publicity of the meaſures of go- 
vernment ſeemed to him the ſureſt re- 
ſtraint upon all abuſes, Every private 
individual has doubtleſs a right to pub- 
liſh theſe ſecrets, if he has come to the 
knowledge of them; but a man in office, 
to whom they have been entruſted, can- 
not employ them; and with reſpect to 
him only this right ceaſes to exiſt.—It 
was therefore to poſterity only that M. 
Turgot could have related truth without 
reſtraint: for he did not wiſh to relate it 
by halves; he did not with to ſtain by 
falſhoods, or even by reſerves, a Work 
. Conſecrated 
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conſecrated to his country and to  humas | 
nity. 
Of ſuch a work he had formed the 
project. He meant to have developed in 
it in a regular method, all his ideas re- 
ſpecting the human ſoul, the order of the 
univerſe, and the Supreme Being 1 bb 
ſpecting the principles of ſociety and the 
rights of man; reſpecting political con- 
ſtitutions, legiſlation, and executive pow- 
er 3 reſpecting natural education; and re- 
ſpecting the means of perfecting the hu- 
man race relatively to the exerciſe and in- 
creaſe of its powers, the happineſs of 
which it is ſuſceptible, the extent of 
knowledge to which it may reach, the 
certainty, clearneſs, and ſimplicity of its 
principles of conduct, the delicacy and 
purity of the ſentiments that ſpring up 
and develope themſelves in the ſoul, and 
the virtues of which it is capable. 
All the philc ſophical opinions of M. 
Turgot formed a ſyſtem at once vaſt and ö 
1 connected 
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connected in all its parts. When parti- 
cular queſtions of adminiſtration, of le- 
giſlation, or of juriſ prudence, were debated 

in his preſence, it was often ſeen with 
aſtoniſhment, that he diſcovered not vague 
opinions, formed from a firſt glance, in- 
ſpired by a kind of inſtinct, adopted by 
chance, and afterwards defended from 
vanity; but a ſettled opinion, that con- 
nected itſelf with his general ſyſtem.— 
Was any particular abuſe or diſorder men- 
tioned to him? In whatever country of 
Europe it prevailed, whatever branch of 
legiſlature it infected, he knew at once 
the origin of the evil, its effects, the 
cauſes which prolonged its duration, and 
the means of deſtroying it. One would 
have thought. that it had been the parti- 
cular object of his attention, if the ſim- 
ple and.natural application of his general 
principles had not been obvious. | 
Lord Bacon has ſaid, “ 7. hat there has 
„ 01 yet been found a man endowed with 
„ « ſufficient 
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« ſufficient firmneſs and ſtrength of mind to 
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M. Turgot only. How uſeful would it 


and of thus preparing for himſelf an in- 


digeſted heap of notions, imbibed in 
infancy, adopted by rote, and collected 


judices, of a mature age, and in the vi- 
gour of his faculties, would dare to 


has yet executed it, no one has even 


dare to impoſe a law upon himſelf, of re- 


nouncing every theory, of deſtroying every 
repoſſeſſion that his mind has received, 


tellect which, like a ſmooth table of wax, 
might be diſpoſed to recerve with the 
greateſt accuracy the ideas that obſerva- 
tion and experience ſhould preſent to it. 
Thus the human mind is a mere un- 


by chance, If a man free from pre- 


undertake this buſineſs, what might 
we not expect from it ? But no one 


entertained the idea &. 
M. Turgot was this very man, and 
* This paſſage is tranſlated from the French. 


have 
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have been to have known the principles, 
the connection, and the various parts of 
the ſyſtem which he had ſo firmly com- 
bined, and which was ſo perfectly free 


from every opinion adopted without exa- 


mination ! But M. Turgot had not even 
begun to write this important work; and 


it is merely from his converſation, and 


from the ideas diffuſed through a ſmall 
number of compoſitions which he left 
behind him, that I ſhall here attempt a 
light ſketch of the outlines of it. 


- 


IHE remembrance of our ſenſations, 
and the faculty which we poſſeſs of re- 


flecting upon, and of combining what is 


lo remembered, form the only ſource of 
our knowledge. — T he ſuppoſition that 
there exiſt regular laws, to which all ex- 
ternal objects are ſo ſubjected, as to re- 
appear at all times, and in all circum- 

T-'z-. ſtances, 
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ſtances, juſt as they are determined by 
theſe laws, is the only foundation of the 
certainty of our knowledge. We have 
the conſciouſneſs of having obſerved this 
conſtancy ; and an involuntary ſentiment 
compels us to believe that it will continue 
to take place. The probability that re- 
ſults from this, great as it may be, is not 
a certainty. No neceſſary relation con- 
nects for us the paſt with the future; 
nor the conſtancy of what I have n 
with that which I ſhould continue to 
ſee, upon remaining in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances : but yet the impreſſion which 
leads me to regard as exiſting, and as real, 
that which has preſented to me this fea- 
ture of conſtancy, is irreſiſtible, 52 
After feeling that I owe the idea of 
exiſtence, and the opinion that any thing 
exiſts, only to the conſtancy with which 
I have ſeen certain combinations of ſen- 
ſations re-appearing and following regu- 
lar laws, if I come at laſt to perceive 
| through the whole of nature a general 
order 
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order from which nothing departs, and if 


1 perceive in this order an intention and 
plan, which ſuppoſes an intelligence and 
an active power; from that moment 1 
have the idea of the exiſtence of a Supreme 


Being, the ſource of this univerſe; and 


the ſame cauſe obliges me to believe in 
this exiſtence.— But M. Turgot believed 
that he perceived in all that we know 
of the univerſe indubitable traces not 
only of an order, but of a beneficent and 
conſervatorial intention. He ſaw in phy- 
ſical and in moral evil nothing but the 
neceſſary conſequence of the exiſtence of 
beings poſſeſſed of feelings, and capable 


of reaſon, though in themſelves limited. 


The perfectibility with which ſome be- 


ings are endowed, and particularly the 


human ſpecies, is the ſlow but infallible 


remedy of theſe evils, —He believed that 
as the maſs of the phenomena of the uni- 


verſe diſplayed beneficent views, together 


with a power above the reach of our com- 
prehenſion; we ought to believe that the 
„ 6 1 ſame 
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ſame order ſubſiſts in the parts of the uni- 
verſe concealed from our regards, and that 
we ſhould not be ſtopped by the impoſſi- 
bility of explaining why they de not pre- 
ſent a more perfect order according to 
our ideas (which are neceſſarily too li- 


mited to comprehend the whole). He 


conſidered this opinion as demonſtrated ; 
that is, as founded upon a probability, 
the ſuperiority of which to the contrary 


probability was demonſtrated : for if we 


except the propoſition, or the ſeries of 
propoſitions of that evidence, of which 
we have really an internal conſciouſneſs, 


there cannot exiſt, with reſpect to us, any 


other demonſtration than in the ſenſe 
firſt mentioned. 

As the exiſtence of Bodies i is, as to us, 
nothing but the permanence of ſubſtances 
whoſe properties anſwer to a certain or- 
der of our ſenſations, it follows from 


hence that their exiſtence is no more 


certain, than that of other ſubſtances 
which equally diſcover themſelves to us 


by 
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by their effects upon us; and as our ob- 
ſervations upon our own faculties, con- 
firmed by thoſe which we make upon 
other thinking beings which animate bo- 


dies as we do, do not point out to us any 


analogy between the ſubſtance which 


feels and thinks, and the ſubſtance which 
preſents to us the phenomenon of exten- 


ſion or impenetrability, there is no reaſon 


to believe theſe ſubſtances to be of the 
fame nature.—Thus the mmmateriality of 
the ſoul is not an opinion that requires 
any proofs ; for it is the fimple and na- 
tural reſult of an exact analyſis of our 


ideas, and of our faculties | od 
M. Turgot 


* M. Turgot often ſaid, that a man who had never 
_ conſidered the queſtion reſpecting the exiſtence of ex- 
ternal objects as a difficult ſubject, and worthy of en- 


gaging our curioſity, could make no progreſs in meta- 


phyſics.— He added, that no man who ſincerely be- 
lieved the territorial tax to be impracticable or unjuſt, 
could ever obtain any real inſight into the adminiſtra- 


tion of government. — This obſervation was as juſt as 


it was ingenious. It may be applied to all the ſci- 
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M. Turgot believed that metaphyſi- 


cians deceived themſelves by imagining 
that the mind does not commonly acquire 


general or abſtraft ideas, but from the 


compariſon of ideas leſs general. On the 
contrary, our firſt ideas are very general ; 


ſince, as we lee at firſt but a ſmall num- 


ber of qualities, our idea includes all the 


beings to which theſe qualities are com- 
mon.—As we become more enlightened, 
and examine things more cloſely, our 


ideas become more individual, without 


ever arriving to the laſt degree.; and what 


perhaps has miſled metaphyſicians is, that 


it is preciſely at this very time that we dif- 


cover that theſe ideas are more general 
than we had at firſt ſuppoſed. _ 35 

M. Turgot did not regard the definitions 
of terms for fixing the ſenſe of words, as 


ſtrictly arbitrary. In reality words are 


meant to expreſs complex ideas; and it 


ences and all the occupations of life, and may thus 


form for each of them a ſort of criterion ſufficiently 
eertain to be applied in practice. 


18 
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is to ſuch of thoſe ideas as it may be uſe- 


ful to combine and to examine, and which 


by a neceſſary conſequence of the order 
of things exiſt in the perceptive faculty 
of a conſiderable number of men, that 
we ought to attach ſigns. Definitions 


then ſhould ſerve not only to aſcertain 
complex ideas, but alſo to c/aſs accurately 
the ſimple ideas that really compoſe, and 


which ought to compole them. 


Every being capable of feeling and of 


reaſoning muſt acquire moral ideas, Theſe 


ideas muſt be the ſame: they are not 


therefore arbitrary ; and the propoſitions 


which may be made up of them have a 
real truth, independently of the truth of 


definition. The motives which make us 
prefer (whether for the ſake of our inter- 

nal ſatisfaction, or for the advantage of 
our ſocial exiſtence) that which is juſt 


to that which is unjuſt, equally ſpring 


from the nature of all beings poſſeſſed of 


teeling, and capable of reflection. It is 


therefore from the very natute of our ex- 
iſtence, 


- a 
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iſtence, that we derive both the know. 
ledge of moral truths, and the motives of 
conforming our conduct to them; as well 
as the motives of intereſt, which make. 
us depart from them. —The truth there- 


Fore of theſe principles of morals is at 


once real and independent of all ſpecula- 
tive opinion ; and there exiſt motives for 
ubjecting our actions to theſe principles, 


ſufficient in almoſt all circumſtances to 
influence men who are born in a country 


where civilization has made ſome pro- 
greſs, and where unjuſt laws do not lead 


to immorality and vice. 


Among the moral ſentiments which 
neceſſarily ſpring up in the heart of man, 


a reſpect for truth is one of the moſt uſe- 
ful, and one of thoſe which nature moſt 
ſtrongly inſpires ; but which is alfo moſt 
vitiated in ſociety. M. Turgot regarded 
this reſpect for truth as one of the prin- 


cipal duties of morality :—but as he ex- 
aggerated nothing, he agreed with en- 


lightened moraliſts, that falſehood ceaſes 


to 
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to be culpable, whenever truth would oc- 
caſion, either to ourſelves or to others, 


not evil, but a wrong; that is, an unjuſt 


evil. It is neceſſary too that ſilence, 
or the refuſal to anſwer, in ſuch caſe, 
ſhould be in itſelf a clear anſwer, and 
be the ſource of a real injuſtice. At 
the ſame time he thought that the man 
who faid a thing contrary to truth was 
| ſeldom abſolutely free from blame. If 
the- truth cannot be demanded from him, 


his fault is not in diſguiſing it, but in 


placing himſelf more or leſs voluntarily 
in a ſituation that obliges him to diſguiſe 
it. It is thus that a man who has pro- 


miſed to do an unjuſt thing is culpable 


in not keeping his word; not becauſe he 
violates his promiſe, but becauſe he 
made the promiſe. It is thus alſo that a 


man who wounds another, even in the 
caſe of ſelf-defence, is not culpable for 


having defended himſelf, but for having 


expoſed himſelf to the extremity which 


| made this defence neceſſary.— The inſti- 


| tutions 
11 
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tutions of ſociety, by burthening men 
with unjuſt laws, and by obliging them 
outwardly to reſpect opinions which they 
deſpiſe in their hearts, and brave in their 


conduct; have deſtroyed that reſpect for 
truth, which is one of the firſt links of 


ſociety, and one of the firſt ſources of the 


| happineſs that men can derive from aſſo- 
ciating with their fellow-creatures. 


But M. Turgot believed that we were 


able to trengthen moral ſentiments in men, 


and to render them more delicate and juſt; 
either by giving exerciſe to theſe ſenti- 


ments, or by teaching men to ſubject 
| them to the ſearch of ſound and en- 
lightened reaſon.— It was for this rea- 
ſon he conſidered novels as being books 
of morality; and even (he ſaid) the only 
ones in which he had ever ſeen morality. 
It is there particularly too that we beſt 
obſerve the influence of our actions upon 
the conduct and the happineſs of thoſe 
who ſurround us; the moſt important 
and yet the moſt neglected part of mora- 
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lity. In fine, we may ſeek to no purpoſe | 
in other books for anxious reſearches | 
after the means of repairing the faults 
we may have committed ; another part 
of morality (as crimes are ſeldom irrepa- 
rable) which is of no ſmall importance, 
but which is the more neglected, becauſe 
in almoſt every country the avarice and 
ambition of prieſts have endeavoured to 
ſubſtitute vain and abſurd expiations in 
the place of this duty. 
Does the foul periſh with the body's Po 
M. Turgot believed that it did not. The 
. kind of dependance which the thinking 
and ſentient principle appears to have 
upon the body to which it is united, in- 
dicates, without doubt, that at the deſtruc- 
tion of the body the ſoul muſt change its 
ſtate; but there is nothing in this event 
that appears to imply the deſtruction of a 
ſimple ſubſtance, all whoſe operations it 
is true have been for a long time inti- 
mately connected with the phenomena of 


organization, but have ſhown no analogy 
with 
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with them.—[t ſeems to be proved from 
obſervation, that no ſubſtance is annihi- 
lated. The various combinations of its 
particles occaſion a change in its form, 
and even cauſe it to diſappear to our ſenſes; | 


but we do not the leſs believe that it has 


not ceaſed to exiſt. By what ſingular 


privilege then ſhould the thinking ſub- 


ſtance alone be ſubje& to deſtruction ?— 
But what becomes of it ? The wiſdom 
that appears to pervade the economy of 


the univerſe ſhould lead us to believe that 


this ſubſtance, capable of acquiring ſo 
many ideas, of reflecting upon its ſenti- 
ments, and in ſhort of improving itſelf, 


cannot loſe the fruit of the exertions em- 


ployed upon it by itſelf, or by external 


influences; and likewiſe that it may ex- 
perience after death certain modifications 
occaſioned by thoſe which it experienced 


during life; and that it is perhaps in this 


new order, (of which yet we cannot form 


any idea) that an anſwer is to be found to 


the greateſt objections that may be ſtarted 


againſt. 


againſt the iden that owls in the 
arrangement of the univerfe. This order 
may in effect afford both an indemnifica- 
tion for our ſufferings, as well as the re- 


ward of our virtues. But M. Turgot 


went no further than this; for it ſeemed 
to him ſtrange to regard the governor of 


ſo many worlds as a monarch employing 


himſelf in diſtributing ribbons, or con- 
ſigning to tortures; as having a court, a 
Baſtile, and executioners: And it appeared 
to him equally ill- judged for any to wiſh 
to aſſume his place for the purpoſe of cre- 
ating a new univerſe, in which to conſole 
| themſelves for having been able to under- 


ſtand but a very ſmall * of that which 


exiſts. 


Theſe ideas of the * of 8 
ics, of which I have been able to give but 


a flight outline, had employed M. Tur- 
got tor a long time.— He was not fond 


of mentioning them, even to his deareſt | 
friends, Perſuaded that he could throw 
| real light * theſe ſubjects, the 
eternal 
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eternal food of diſputes in almoſt all na- 
tions, and flattering himſelf that he had 
made ſome diſcovery, he ſtill believed 

that a methodical and complete work was 
the only means of diſſipating an obſcu- 
rity, reſulting merely from the difficulty 
of ſubjecting refined and complex ideas 
to a ſtrict analyſis; and he was further 
of opinion, that he could give no frag- 
ment of ſuch a work, without weakening 

and almoſt annihilating the force of the 
arguments that reſulted from the whole 
of it. At the ſame time, of all men who 

have entertained upon the ſame ſubjects 
a fixed opinion, no one poſſeſſed ſo ſtrong 
and unalterable a conviction, or was ſo 
truly tolerant. He tolerated both ſcepti- 
eiſm, and the moſt firm belief in opinions 
contrary to his own, without permitting 
this oppoſition to alter in any reſpe& his 
eſteem for the talents, or his confidence 
in the virtues, of thoſe who embraced 
them. | 


WHEN 


WHEN men regularly aſſociate, it 
can only be for the preſervation of their 
natural rights. Theſe rights are the ſecu- 

rity of themſelves and their families, 
their liberty, and eſpecially their pro- 
perty. Man, over the product of the 
land he has cultivated, over the habitat ion 
which he has conſtructed, over the fur- 
niture or the tools which he has fabri- 
cated, over the provifions which he has 
collected, has a right which is the price 
of his labour; and the hope which he 
has entertained of preſerving this fruit 
of his labour, and the grief that he ex- 
periences in loſing it, (which is much 
greater than a ſimple privation) gives to 
this right a natural ſanction, that obliges 
every other man to reſpect it.—In a ſo- 
ciety in its infancy, and ſcarcely above 
the ſavage ſtate, every man knows well 
. enough 
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WHEN men regularly aſſociate, ir 
can only be for the preſervation of their 
natural rights. Theſe rights are the ſecu- 
rity of themſelves and their families, 
their liberty, and eſpecially their pro- 
perty.—Man, over the product of the 
land he has cultivated, over the habitation 
which he has conſtructed, over the fur- 
niture or the tools which he has fabri- 
cated, over the proviſions which he has 
collected, has a right which is the price 
of his labour; and the hope which he 
has entertained of preſerving this fruit 
of his labour, and the grief that he ex- 
| periences in loſing it, (which- is much 
greater than a ſimple privation) gives to 
this right a natural ſanction, that obliges 
every other man to reſpect it,—In a ſo- 
ciety in its infancy, and ſcarcely above 
the ſavage ſtate, every man knows well 
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enough how to watch over his ſafety, and 
does not place it under the protection of 
laws but with a kind of repugnance. He 


has little to fear for his liberty. Slavery 


ſuppoſes a ſociety already formed, and even 
conſiderably complicated. In ſhort, the 
other infringements upon liberty are a 


conſequence of the ſocial ſtate. Thus of 


all the rights of man, property is that 
for which he has moſt need of aſſociating 
with his fellow- creatures, who enter into 
a reciprocal engagement with him to de- 
fend it, and by this aſſociation render its 
defence more ſecure and leſs perilous.— 
We may therefore without injuſtice, re- 
gard holders of property as eſſentiallß 
forming the ſociety; and if we add, that 
among all nations where agriculture ex- 


iſts, the extent of their territory is the 


limit of the rights of their ſociety; that 
the land- holders, are the only perſons at- 


tached to that territory, by ties which 
they cannot break without renouncing 


their title; and that in ſhort they only 
10 really 
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really bear the burthen of the public ex- 


pence; it will be difficult not to regard 

land- holders as the only eſſential members 

of that ſociety. 
Property is Rotting g more than the free 


diſpoſal of what we poſleſs legitimately. 
In a ſtate of nature, whatever we enjoy, 


without having in any way robbed an- 
other of it, conſtitutes this property. In 


a ſtate of ſociety it becomes that which 


we have received from our family, or have 


acquired by our labour, or have obtained 


by bargain. Laws regulate the manner 
of this right; but they do not form the 


right itſelf.— The free diſpoſal of pro- 
perty includes the power of ſelling, giv- 
ing, or exchanging whatever is our o.õƷπ 


and, if this property conſiſts in commo- 
dities that re-produce themſelves, of re- 
| gulating this re- production, and enjoying 

as We pleaſe what is derived from it.— 


The only limit to this free diſpoſal lies in 


doing nothing that may hurt the ſecurity, 
92 
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liberty, property, and in general the "ghts | 
of another. 

Natural liberty conſiſts in the right- of 
doing whatever does not hurt the right of 
another. —This liberty muſt not be con- 
founded with civil liberty, which con- 
ſiſts in being obliged merely to obey the 
laws, for laws may violate natural li- 
berty ; nor with what is called political. 
liberty, which conſiſts in obeying only 

| ſuch laws as we have given ſanction to, 
either by ourſelves or our repreſentatives. 
— Civil liberty is nothing more than an 
enjoyment, confirmed by the authority. 
of laws, of a part, and frequently a very 
{mall part, of natural liberty, even in thoſe 
countries which make the greateſt boaſt 
of being free. Political liberty is in rea- 
lity nothing more than the exerciſe of the. 
right of ſovereignty ; a right that owes 
Its exiſtence merely to ſociety, and ought 
not to be confounded with thoſe rights 
for the ſupport of which nn was firſt 
inſtituted. 
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As the right of property, though an- 
terior to, becomes modified in, ſociety; 
in like manner natural liberty is ſubject 
to certain limitations, which reſult from 
the neceſſity which a man is under in ſo- 
ciety, of ſubmitting a part of his actions 
to forms that are regular and univerſally 
binding. It is nature herſelf who marks 
theſe actions; and the law cannot, with- 
out attacking liberty, reſtrict other ac- 
tions to this uniformity.—Theſe limita- 
tions may be of two kinds: The one 
even reſpects objects in which we may 

have a real and juſt motive for not con- 

forming ourſelves to the law: the other, 

objects that are indifferent, ſeeming to 

deprive ns of no liberty but that of fol- 
lowing our own caprices. The nearer a 
legiſlation ſhall approach to the degree of 
perfection compatible with human na- 
ture, the leſs we ſhall obſerve of the firſt 
kind, which perhaps at laſt will abſo- 
lutely difappear, from laws that affect at 
once the whole body of the citizens ; and 
9 n on 
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even limitations, which ſeem to put no 


reſtraint but upon caprice, will become 


more and more rare. 

We may already draw from theſe truths 
two important conſequences.—In the firſt 
place, ſince the object of ſociety 1s every 


where the ſame, fince it has been every 


where inſtituted for the ſupport of rights 
which belong equally to all men ; why 


ſhould /aws, deſtined to obtain the ſame 
object, and to exerciſe their authority over 
| beings of the ſame ſpecies, be different? 
They have all the ſame end, and that 
ſyſtem of laws that is beſt calculated to 


obtain it, is the beſt for every nation, 
If variations are neceſſary, it is not in the 


laws themſelves proper to be given to 
different nations, but in the means of 


bringing back to theſe laws thoſe whom 
different faulty modes of legiſlation have 
miſled. In the ſecond place, laws can be 
nothing more than general rules to which 
all the members of the ſociety ſhould 


conform themſelves, in order to procure 


a more 
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a more certain and entire enjoyment of 
their rights. They cannot be Iegitima te 
if they do not fulfil 7w9 conditions; the 
one, of proceeding from a power legiti- 
mately inſtituted ; the other, of not vio- 
lating in any reſpect the natural rights 
which they ought to preſerve, The miſ- 
take, that every law made by a legitimate 
power is juſt, has prevailed only in re- 
publican governments, and 1s confined, 
even among them, to ſuch as have the 
appearance of being democratical : In 
every other country it would have ap- 
peared to be the expreſſion of the moſt 
abje& flattery. But this opinion, though 
adopted by the ancient republics, and re- 
newed in modern times by the more 
violent partizans of liberty, is not the 
leſs erroneous. What, when the people 
of Athens decreed by a law the puniſh- 
ment of death againſt thoſe who broke 
the ſtatues of Mercury; and by another 
law baniſhed from the city every man 
whoſe talents gave them umbrage ; could 
8 4 theſe 
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theſe laws be juſt or legitimate? And if 
other violations of the rights of nature may 
be leſs odious or ridiculous, yet the reaſon 
which condemns them remains in all its 
force. This ſecond condition i is in rea- 


lity much more eſſential than the firſt ; for 


if we ſuppoſe men ſubjected to a code of 


laws, not one of which violates any of 
their rights, but on the contrary which 
all concur to ſecure to them the enjoy- 
ment of their rights, it is of little con- 


ſequence to their happineſs, whether theſe 
laws received their ſanction under a pub- 


lic form, or by tacit conſent. Theſe two 


conditions have often been confounded; 


not ſo much becauſe we ſee bad laws ſpting 


up in abſolute governments (for bad laws 


exiſt in all governments) ; but becauſe un- 
juſt laws, proceeding from the authority 


of one man, appear unjuſt in the eyes of 
the multitude, while the injuſtices com- 


mitted by a people appear ſo only to the 


wiſe. Beſides, in the one caſe the people 


ſeem ſacrificed to a few individuals; in 
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the ather, a few individuals. appear ſa- 
crificed to the general welfare or exiſt- 


If we ele ſocieties in their progreſs, 
if we confider by what order and by what 
means, wealth is formed and diſtributed 
in them; we ſhall ſee the particular in- 

tereſt of each individual inducing him to 

attempt the improvement of bis fortune. — 
If he cultivates land, his ſavings, em. - 
ployed in agricultural enterprizes, Will 
ſerve to increaſe the produce of the land; 
and i in conſequence to multiply the quan- 
tity and abundance of neceſſaries, and to 
reduce prices. Do his means of acquir- 
ing wealth lie in his labour and induſtry? 
He will ſeek the means of being able in a 
given time either to increaſe the quantity 
of his work, or to make it more perfect 
and valuable; and conſequently to in- 
creaſe the ſum total of the value, and to 
diminiſh the price of each individual ar- 
tiele.— The mepchant, on the other hand, 
will 
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will endeavour by more ſubtle ſpecula- 


tions to enable himſelf to ſell the ſame 


commodities at a lower price, Or to fur- 
niſh better at the ſame ; he will endea- 
vour to foreſee the wants of the inhabi- 
tants of the countries to which he extends 


his commerce, and to ſupply them at a 


price that ſhall obtain him a preference. 
—Laſtly, the money-holders, in order to 


_ derive a greater income from their capi- : 
_ tals, will employ them in enterprizes of 


commerce and induſtry, and give them a 


circulation uſeful to the general weal : 


but the more they enlarge their capitals, 
the more will competition, and the neceſ- 


ſity of not letting their money lie dead, in- 


duce them to lower their intereſt. —T hus 


in every claſs of ſociety, the particular 
intereſt of every individual naturally tends 


to blend itſelf with the common intereſt; 
and while ſtrict juſtice requires that every 


one ſhould have the free uſe of his pro- 
perty, the real welfare of the whole ac- 
cords with this equitable principle. 


Agriculture 
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Agriculture ought to be free; becauſe 
the cultivator neceſſarily ſeeks to produce 
the greateſt quantity of neceſſaries, and to 
attend to ſuch as with equal labour and 
expence will give the largeſt produce. 
All reſtraint therefore that does not de- 
range the ſpeculations of the cultivator, 
is a mere nullity; and that which does 
derange them, hurts production.— In- 
duſtry ought to be free; becauſe it is the 
intereſt of all thoſe who give themſelves 
up to induſtry to obtain a preference, ei- 
ther by the goodneſs of their labour, or 
by the quantity of what it produces. 
Every excluſive privilege with this claſs, 
therefore, is at once an injuſtice to thoſe 
who do not partake of it, and a proceed- 
ing contrary to the general intereſt, ſince 
it diminiſhes activity. Commerce ought 
to be free; becauſe it is the intereſt of the 
trader to ſell much, and to have for ſale 
all that the buyers may have occaſion for; 
and becauſe competition, reſulting from 
liberty of commerce, is the only means 


of 
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of depriving traders of the temptation and 
the deſire of raiſing prices. Every re- 
ſtraint therefore is here hurtful, becauſe 
it diminiſhes at once activity and com- 
petition.— The intereſt of money ſhould 
be free; becauſe it is then regularly go- 
verned by the profit it procures to the 
borrower, and the probability attending 
its being repaid. If the rate were fixed 
by law, by ſubjecting to pains and penal» 
ties thoſe who depart from it, the activity 
of commerce would be injured, and its 
rate would be increaſed, which is meant 
to be diminiſhed. —What right then can 
ſociety have over theſe objects? Inſtituted 
for the purpoſe of preſerving to man his 
natural rights, and bound to watch over 
the common intereſt of all; juſtice and 
the public good equally require it to 
confine its laws to the protection of every 
individual in the freeſt uſe of his pro- 
perty ; to deſtroy thoſe reſtraints which 
already ſubſiſt, inſtead of eftabliſhing new 
ones; and to prevent fraud and violence 
from 
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from impoſing any thing contrary to 
law. | 


To procure to men the quiet and free 
uſe of their property, it is neceſſary ta 
eſtabliſh a und for the payment of the 
expences requiſite for the common de- 

' fence, and for the execution of the laws. 
Beſides, a ſtate of ſociety neceſſarily re- 
quires public works deſtined to the ad- 
vantage of all the citizens, or of the in- 
habitants of a town, a village, or a canton: 
and theſe ought not to be made, but at the 
expence of all who derive advantage from 
them; and yet they cannot be well exe- 
cuted, or would frequently be executed 
in a way hurtful to the right or the in- 
tereſt of individuals, if they were arbi- 
trarily abandoned to their direction. In 
fine, it may be uſeful to encourage by re- 
wards, ſervices rendered to the commu- 
nity in general. From hence reſults the 
ncceſſity of a contribution. — What then, 
in this reſpect, will be the right of ſociety 
| over 
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over individuals? It is obvious that the 
amount of this contribution ought not 
to exceed that which is ſtrictly neceſſary 
to the ſupport and proſperity of the peo- 


ple; or rather, it ought to ſtop preciſely 


at that point, where it, is more uſeful to 
every individual to pay this contribution 
than not to pay it. To the motive of 
juſtice may be added another of public 
utility: for the exceſs of impoſt with- 
drawn from the conſumers is abſolutely 
loſt to cultivation and induſtry ; whereas 


a part of it at leaſt would have been em- 
ployed upon theſe objects, if the citizens ; 


had not thus been deprived of it. We 
may obſerve again, that if the ſociety has 


a right to raiſe a contribution, and to ex- 
act of every individual a part of his pro- 
perty; it does not follow ſrom hence, 
that it has a right to reſtrain them in the 


diſpoſal of the property that remains to 
them, or in the uſe of their liberty.— 
We ſee, in ſhort, that this contribution, 
in order to be juſt, ought to be aſſeſſed 


6 
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in proportion to the advantages which are 
furniſhed by the ſociety. It ought there- 
fore to fall upon the land, to do this 
directly, and to be proportioned to the 
net produce; every other form of taxa- 
tion being the ſource of infringements 
upon the liberty of the citizens, and upon 
the uſe of the right of TY and 
.. . unjuſt. 


The rules which deiveining the diſtri- 
bution of property at the death of the pro- 


prietor; the laws reſpecting contracts by 


which exchanges are made; the convey- 
ances either of property, or of the right 
to uſe it, for a given time; and the regu- 
lations neceſſary to prevent, in the uſe 
of property, the right of another from 


being injured; ſuch are the objects of 


civil law. 
In theſe laws, therefore, nothing ought 
to be arbitrary; all ſhould tend, not to 


the greateſt utility of the ſociety (which 
is a vague principle, and the fruitful ſource 
of bad laws) but to the ſupport of the 


enjoyment 
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enjoyment of natural rights. — In a ſtate 
af nature the property of a father (the 
fruit of his induſtry and labour) ought 
to be equally divided among his children; 
and if one of the children die without 
poſterity, the father alone has a right over 
his inheritance. This principle is ſuffi- 


_ cient to regulate the order of ſuceeſſion 
in the ſocial ſtate. It requires only to 


refer any property (according as the here- 


ditary lineage is known or not) to the 


neareſt ſtock. or ſtocks which ſubſiſt, and 


of which there are deſcendants; and then 


to diſtribute the property according to 
the natural order #.—But which children 
reſpect the father, and which the mother 


only +? If in anſwering this queſtion we 
would conſult reaſon alone, and not at- 
tend to prejudice of any kind; if we 
would allow that woman, equal in every 


reſpect to man, ought to enjoy abſolutely 


* For a note to come in here, ſee the Appendix: 


_ + ddars quels font las . Faw n duni femmes 
Original. 


the 
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the ſame rights; and if we recollect to 
what ſtrict bounds the right of ſociety 
over the liberty of individuals ought to 
be confined; we ſhall eaſily find what 
laws reſpecting marriage, and reſpecting 


the rights of children born out of wed- 


lock, will be moſt conformable to juſtice, 
and beſt calculated to fulfil the primitive 
object of every political aſſociation. We 


ſhall find that in this, as in every other 


caſe, nothing ſhould be arbitrary; no- 


thing ſhould depend upon the conſtitu- 


tion, the climate, the cuſtoms, and the 
opinions of a people. 


lj be right of property in any individual 
is nothing more than the right of uſing. 
freely whatever belongs to him. We 
cannot conſider the right of making wills 
(that is, of having a power always revo- 


cable to diſpoſe of what we poſſeſs at the 


moment when we ceaſe to poſſeſs it) as 
a conſequence of the right of property. 


There ſhould therefore be no wills none 


even of thoſe diſpoſals of property, which 


preſeribe, for an indefinite time, the form 


X of 


po 
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of the property, and the uſe to be made 
of it. Every foundation, every property 
belonging to a corporation, or to a com- 
munity, ſhould be in the diſpoſal of the 
ſtate, both as to the manner of enjoying 
and uſing it. ; 
The right of property being derived 
from nature, fictitious property ought only 
to be the repreſentative of real property ; 
and ſociety ought not to create any ſuch 
arbitrarily, as it does in the privileges of 
| bookſellers, and in the arts; as well as in 
the rights of hunting, erections upon 
waters *, and fiſhing. By natural right, 
every proprietor is equally entitled to 
hunt upon his own eſtate; the privilege 
of fiſhing equally belongs to all thoſe 
whoſe eſtates are upon the borders of ri- 
vers, and thoſe who have a right to pals D 
along the river; and erections upon wa- 
ters belong to the proprietors col lectively, 
becauſe no individual can enjoy them 


* The original word is Line. — Ducange ſays, 

« Uſina, Uſtrina, vel officina quævis ad aquas ex- 
e ſtructa, vulgo Line. e, of the Tranſlator. 
N 
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ſeparately without injuring the exerciſe of 
the property of others. 

From the ſame ſource we ſee ariſes the 
neceſſity of laws of police; that is, of 
regulations to which proprietors ought to 

be ſubjected, whoſe habitations and pro- 


perties touch and run into one another ; 1 
in order that the free enjoyment of the 1 
rights of any individual, may not injure f | | 
the rights, the ſafety, the health, or the il 
happineſs of his neighbours, _ ö | 
All hereditary diſtinctions, if they have 1 
any civil effect and confer any right, and || 
all perſonal prerogatives, if they are not 4 
the neceſſary conſequence of exerciſing a 1 
public function, are a diminution of the 1 
natural rights of other men; a proceeding | b g 
contrary to the primitive end of lociety, ] | 
and of conſequence a real injuſtice. _ „ 
Alt is thus, that by never departing i 


— — = 
. — — 


from the principles of equity, and by 
conforming ourſelves to the object for 
which ſociety was inſtituted, that we ſhall 
arrive at a ſimple legiſlation, deduced en- 
tirely from the principles of univerſal 

X 2 reaſon ; 
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reaſon ; and that we ſhall deſtroy that 
complication of laws, which 1s none of 


the leaſt plagues of mankind. 


The right which ſociety has of pu- 
11/hing the guilty, ſhould be regarded as 
a condition implied in the advantages 
which ſociety has procured them; for 
without this, the right would be con- 
| fined like that of war, to that which is 
ſtrictly neceſſary to deprive an enemy of 
| the means of committing injuries. - Pu- 
| niſhments are not lawful, if they exceed 
that which is neceflary to counteract thoſe 
motives to commit crimes prevailing in 
the majority of individuals ; and they 
ought as much as poſſible to be inflicted 
upon the ſame paſſions, that induced the 
crime. Laſtly, they ought to be pro- 

portioned to the crimes z that is, they 
ought to be increaſed or diminiſhed in 
proportion to the injury they occaſion to 
the individual who is their victim, or to 
the intereſt that n, has to ſuppreſs 
the crime. 


But 
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But it ſhould not be forgot that the 


certainty of puniſhment makes a ſtronger 


imprefſion upon the man who is tempted 
to the commiſſion of a crime, and is more 
likely to operate as a preventive ; than the 
rigour of laws and the ſeverity of pu- 
niſhment. 


The form upon theſe occaſions ſhould 
be ſuch, that every man of coolneſs and 


endowed with reaſon ſhould fay: * I 


« conſent to ſubmit myſelf to a legiſla- 
ture, which takes every poſſible pre- 
«« caution to put it out of my power to 


commit acrime againſt another; which, 
« if J am accuſed unjuſtly, expoſes me 


. no material dan ger, reſtraint, or 8 25 
cc ton privation 3 and which, if 1 am | 
“ gwlty, expoſes me to no treatment, 


„but what I now feel to be juſt.” 


Let the accuſed then be treated with 
the ſame humanity, the ſame regard that he 


would be entitled to, if his innocence were 
proved. Let him not be deprived of his 
liberty, except when the crime of which 
he is accuſed muſt be puniſhed more ſe- 
X 3 ee 
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verely than by baniſhment; and even in 
this caſe, if he is merely ſuſpected, let 
him be only ſummoned and obliged to a 
fixed reſidence ſo as to be watched; let 
him be taken into cuſtody only when he 
attempts to make his eſcape: In any other 
caſe let him not be committed to priſon, 
till the evidence brought againſt him be 
ſufficient to prove his guilt (provided he 


| ſhall not afterwards ſet it aſide). 


To take away from a criminal all hope 
of eſcaping from the purſuit of the laws, 
and to place the citizens out of the reach 
of revenge, let a public accuſer only be 
charged with criminal proſecutions : but 


let the law alſo allow to the accuſed, 


who is poor and deſtitute of ſupport, the 


aſſiſtance of a public pleader ; without, 


at the ſame time, depriving him of the 
liberty of procuring other helps. 

Let a witneſs who has been guilty of 
perjury be liable to no penalty, if he re- 
tract his evidence before the execution of 
the ſentence. 


During 
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During every trial, let the accuſed be | 
permitted to bring proofs of his inno- l 
cence.—Let the trial be abſolutely pub- | [ 
lic, and the proceedings be printed at the 1 
expence of the ſtate at a certain time, it 
previous to the final deciſion *, \ 1 
Let it be eſtabliſhed by law what evi- I, 
dence is ſufficient to condemn a culprit; | 
leſt the judges, in ſome caſes, ſhould be | 
miſled by appearances : but let this evi= _ | 


dence not be regarded as ſufficient, if it 
appears otherwiſe in the opinion of the 
judges, leſt the innocent ſhould be the 
victim either of chance, which might 
aſſemble ſuch evidence againſt him ; or 
of the errors which the legiſlator mi ght 
have made in conſidering this evidence as 
always furniſhing a full conviction. 


* M. Turgot believed that the printing of every | 
trial was the ſureſt way to fave the citizens from the 'l 
danger, and the judges from the misfortune or crime of | 

an unjuſt condemnation. This expence he found upon Wi 
calculation to be too inconſiderable to form a ſufficient | | 
motive for depriving the public of this uſeful benefit, |; | 
4 Let | 1 

Nl 

| 
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Let the law determine what 1s really 
criminal; let it point out with preciſion 
every ſpecies of crime, and the puniſh- 


ment that ſhould be annexed to it; with- 


out leaving any thing to be pronounced 


by the court, reſpecting the qualification 


of actions, or the extent of the puniſh- 

ment, but ſimply the matter of fact. 
Let the tribunal which decides be 

formed of enlightened men, choſen from 


the claſs of citizens that is moſt exempt 


from popular prejudices ; leſt the nature 
of the crime, or the impreſſion it may 


have upon their minds, ſhould. induce 
them to condemn an innocent perſon.— 
Let the tribunal be appropriated to this 
function only; and let it not be formed 


of perpetual members, that their intereſts 
as a body, and an ęeſprit de corps, may not 


miſlead their judgment. The intereſt 


that all have that no crime ſhould go un- 


. puniſhed, renders theſe two conditions 
neceſſary; and we ought to avoid equally 


both the ignorance and the prejudices of 
2 juries, 
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juries, called by chance to important du- 
ties; and the indifference and ſpirit of 


routine of judges, who make their office 
a trade, —Let the tribunal be ſo nume- 


rous that, without aſſigning any reaſon, 


a ſufficient, number of challenges may be 


made to place the accuſed out of the 
power of ſecret influence; and, at the 
ſame time, let the members that conſti- 
tute the tribunal be choſen with ſuch 


care, that the challenges may not give to 


the culprit the hope of impunity. Let 
there be required, in order to condemn a 


criminal, a very conſiderable majority; 
and let the accuſed be acquitted, if the 
majority be ſmall; without expecting the 
judges to alter their opinion, which ought 


to be influenced by truth alone. 


If, in ſpite of all theſe precautions, 
there ſhould exiſt any doubt, let it be al- 


ways interpreted in favour of the accuſed; 
and let the execution of ſevere puniſh= 


ment, and eſpecially that of death (if it 
can ever be a juſt puniſhment), not take 


place 
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place till it has obtained the conſent of 
the ſupreme magiſtrate; in order to leave 
the laſt reſource to oppreſled innocence. 
To maintain the free enjoyment of na- 
tural rights againſt fraud and violence ; 
to ſubject to legal forms the bargains that 
men may legitimately make with one an- 
other ; to eſtabliſh regular modes of ac- 
quiring, of tranſmitting, and of receiving 
property ; to ſubje& to common rules 
ſuch actions as in the ſocial ſtate the ſup- 
port of the rights of each individual re- 
quire ſhould be ſubjected to them; theſe 
are the limits of the rights of ſociety over 
individuals. — Other laws can have no 
other object, than to regulate the manner 
in which the public authority ſhould ex- 
erciſe its functions, —Religion ought no 
more to be the object of laws than our 
modes of living, or our modes of dreſs. 


| Society by drawing men to one an- 
other, increaſes the influence of every in- 
dividual over the happineſs of another; 

and 
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and though, in the ſtrict ſenſe of the word, 


duties may be reduced to the ſimple one 
of juſtice (that is, of not violating any of 
the natural rights of another man), ſtill 


there ſhould ariſe from this influence 
duties of another nature, which conſiſt in 
regulating our conduct ſo as to contri- 
bute to the happineſs of others. — The 


recompence of theſe virtues is to be 


found in our own hearts, and in the be- 


nevolence of thoſe around us.—Few men 
are called to public virtues that require 
great ſacrifices. In a ſtate governed by 
wiſe laws ſuch virtues are ſeldom neceſ- 


ſary; and in other ſtates they are ſtill 


more ſeldom productive of any benefit. 


They are. domeſtic virtues, and ſuch as 


become all men, and which influence the 
_ well-being of thoſe with whom we have 
particular ties; which if they were ge- 


nerally practiſed, would contribute moſt 


to the general happineſs of an extenfive 
ſociety. 


But theſe private virtues, which in- 


clude 
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clude what are called morals, have not 

been practiſed generally by any nation. 

They are incompatible with domeſtic 

ſlavery, and the outrages to human na- 

ture, that neceſſarily follow from it; | 
they are incompatible with the ſavage 

contempt for foreign nations; and, in 

one word, with the cuſtoms and ſpirit of 
antiquity. It will be equally fruitleſs to 

ſearch for them among the ſavage and ſu- 

perſtitious nations which have ſucceeded 

the Romans, or among the enſlaved na- 
tions of Aſia. They are ſtill rare among 

ourſelves, who have added the corruption 
ariſing from a mercantile ſpirit, to the 

diſgraceful remains of the prejudices of 
our anceſtors, _ „ 


How comes it then that good morals 
have never exiſted with any people ?—It 
is that there have never exiſted good 
laws ; it is that laws have always flattered, 
inſtead of ſuppreſſing the vices of huma- 
nity; it is that, being made at the mere 

caprice 


caprice of the powerful, laws have ever 
conſecrated the tyranny of huſbands over 
their wives, of fathers over their children, 
of maſters over their ſlaves, of the rich 


over the poor, of the great over the little, 


or of the populace over the citizens. 
Faithful interpreters of vanity, they have 
divided men into ranks and claſſes, in op- 


poſition to nature which tends to unite 


them. Every where they have lent their 
aid to ſupport impoſture and monopoly, 


whole buſineſs it is to ſtifle honeſt and 


peaceable induſtry. Every where they 
have violated by criminal laws the rights 


of humanity ; by civil laws, the rights 


of property; and by the laws of taxa- 
tion and of executive power, the rights of 
liberty. Every where their complication, 


as well as their unjuſt proviſions, have 
tended to excite fraud; and to create o- 


polite intereſts, and make men enemies to 


one another. Every where they have 


countenanced inequality of fortunes, 


which plunges a ſmall part of the citizens 
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in corruption, in order to conſign the 
reſt to abjectneſs and miſery. 

Let us only ſuppoſe the code of nature 
and reaſon to be ſubſtituted, in the place 
of the codes of legiſlation that at preſent 
ſubſiſt; and every thing muſt neceſſarily 
be changed. Laws reſpecting marriage 
and ſucceſſion being more conformed to 
nature, would tend to promote peace in 
families, and to divide fortunes with more 
equality. The liberty of commerce and 
of induſtry would alſo favour this more 
equal diſtribution; and prevent at the 
ſame time, the pooreſt and the weakeſt 
members of ſociety from experiencing 
the oppreſſion, and groaning under the 
dependence of rich merchants and privi- 
leged artiſans. A mode of taxation al- 
ways ſimple and free from vexation, 
would give at once mildneſs and energy 
to the minds of a people, at preſent de- 
graded or diſguſted by the perpetual ex- 
perience of fiſcal tyranny. We ſhould 
then no longer ſee any of thoſe fortunes 
4 | made 
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made by farming and banking; which 
are the ſource of luxury and corruption 
to the man who poſſeſſes them, and of 
degradation to thoſe who envy him, or 
who ſell themſelves to his paſſions. The 
ſuppreſſion of thoſe humiliating diſtinc- 
tions between the claſſes of citizens, which 
perpetuate wealth and pride to individual 
families, would prevent one part of ſo- 


ciety from believing themſelves born to 


ſubmit to the pride and caprice of an- 


other, or from thinking it neceſſary to 


revenge oppreſſion by fraud. Morals 
would have the further advantage of de- 
ſtroying that multitude of petty places, 


which are uſeleſs in a well- regulated go- 

vernment; and which, being obtained 

by favour, ſerve only to nouriſh idleneſs, 
intrigue, and the ſpirit of ſervility : and 


corruptions would diſappear, becauſe the 


| ſource from which they prints would be 


dried up. 


It is by wiſe laws which tend to divide 


property, that luxury ſhould be attacked, 
Luxury 
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Luxury ts the offspring of inequalities of 
fortune, and muſt neceſſarily reſult from 
them. Sumptuary laws are unjuſt, and 
hurt induſtry ; they are evaded ; or elſe 
by ſecuring the continuance of wealth in 
individual families, they tend to perpe- 
tuate this inequality, whoſe conſequences 
are more dangerous than thoſe of luxury, 


It was in bad laws that M. Turgot ſaw 
the ſource of bad morals *; and it was 
for this reaſon (though the principles of 
morality to which he ſcrupulouſly con- 
formed himſelf were very refined) that 
he ſhowed ſo much indulgence in his 
judgments. Whatever was free from the 
appearance of meanneſs, hypocriſy, cruel- 
ty, contempt for the rights of mankind, 
or tyranny, eaſily found favour 1 in his en- 


The in of an ancient writer has frequentiy 
been quoted, guid vane ſine moribus leges proficient ® Few 
maxims are more unphiloſophical, or have been pro- 
ductive of more harm. The contrary maxim is more 
true, guid vani fine legibus mores proficient ? 


lightened 
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lightened eyes; he thought the fault more 
in ſocial inſtitutions, than in men; and 
when weakneſſes and even vices were 
joined with eſtimable qualities or real 
virtues, he believed that the latter be- 
longed to man, and that the former were 
foreign to his nature. 

The true intereſt then of the people is 
to be ſubjected to a legiſlation which, 
while it reſpects the enjoyment of the 
rights of mankind, is ſolely intent upon 
procuring it ; and which, faithful to the 
principles of an enlightened reaſon, ſecks 
only the ſureſt and fimpleſt means of ob- 
taining this end.—Whatever be the form 
of government to which the people are 
ſubjected, a free commerce, an unreſtrict- 
ed induſtry, a taxation levied directly 
upon land, civil laws diſtinguiſhed for 
their ſimplicity, criminal laws for their 
Juſtice and humanity (and which, found- 
ed upon the nature of man and of ſo- 
ciety, and deduced from theſe principles 
by reaſon, ought to be every where the 
po Y - fame) ;— 
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ſame) ;—this is what would conſtitute 
the welfare of the people, and this might 
every where produce their happineſs and 
their virtues. 

However theſe principles may havebeen 
departed from, it is till the intereſt of the 
people to revive them ; whatever be their 
form of government, morals, religion, 
cuſtoms, and opinions. It ſhould there- 
fore be the object of political writers to 
determine what theſe laws ought to be, 
and to diſcover the .means of rendering 
them as ſimple and as perfect as poſſible; 
inſtead of conſidering what laws are cal. 
culated for one degree of latitude rather 
than another ; and what inſtitutions are 
the moſt proper to exalt certain paſſions, 
to favour the intereſts of certain claſſes of 
men, to ſupport the different ſpecies of 
tyranny, and to perpetuate ee, 
more or leſs abſurd. 

If laws were made upon theſe princi- 
ples, the ſubjects of a monarchy, in ſpite 
ofa few individual abuſes of power, would 

in 
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in reality be much more free than the 
ſubjects of pretended republican govern- 
ments, who make boaſt of their li- 
berty.—If we examine what are called 
free governments, we ſhall in effect find 
men ſubjected there to a multitude of 
reſtraints, which they intimately feel and 
groan under; but againſt which they 
do not exclaim, becauſe not entering 

into the idea of ſlavery, which their pre- 
judices lead them to form. If we {till 
farther conſider the countries Where even 
the appearance of political liberty does 
not exiſt, we ſhall find that the greater 
part of the vexations of which they com- 
plain, ſpring from defective legiſlation, 
and not from the privation of liberty.— 

If juſt laws were eſtabliſhed in theſe 

countries, and conſecrated by common 
_ conſent, as the only laws conformable to 
nature and reaſon, ſuch laws would be 
reſpected. To prove this, we need only 
turn our eyes to that multiplicity of ab- 


ſurd laws which have debaſed and to- 


3 mented 
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mented mankind, and every one of which 
have been inſtituted from motives found- 
ed upon popular error.— With ſimple 
laws we ſhould have little to fear from a 


government which would become almoſt 
inactive, as it would have ſurrendered to 
other hands the regulation and controul 
of every thing. Thus ariſtocracy, which 
is every where ſo powerful, and. which 


is the offspring of inequality of fortune, 


would no longer be formidable. Every 


indire& mode of oppreflion would be de- 
ſtroyed ; direct and avowed abuſes of 


power would ſeldom be experienced, and 


would affect merely a few individuals, 
and, in ſhort, would only prevail in ex- 
traordinary emergencies *. 


It would ſeldom be the intereſt of a prince to 


abuſe his power, and he only is capable of doing it 


directly, in a monarchy. This intereſt may be greater 
in the miniſters than in the king, and in the grandes 


or ſubaltern agents of government greater than in the 
miniſters: but neither the one nor the other of the lat- 


ter can exerciſe any but an indirect oppreſſion. 


It. 


If we conſider the ſimilarity of one 


people to another, we may aſſert, that na- 
tional intereſt cannot be concerned in thoſe 


caſes where theſe intereſts are ſaid to be 
oppoſite. Indeed, if the heads of a na- 
tion could derive real advantage from the 
ſubjugation of another nation, it is in 


effect impoſſible that this advantage ſnould 
extend to the whole body of the people. 


—The more a people ſhall be ſurround- 


ed with rich, powerful, and induſtrious 
neighbours, the more readily it will find 
among them the ſupply of its wants, 


and the encouragement of its induſtry. 


Tt would doubtleſs be obliged to cultivate - 
no other commodities than ſuch as were 
beſt adapted to the nature of its ſoil, and 
to practice only ſuch kind of induſtry 


as could reſiſt competition; but this, 
inſtead of being a diſadvantage, would, 


on the contrary, be a general benefit. — 


Freedom of foreign commerce is the only 


way by which we can place commerce 
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out of the power of monopoly. It is of 
equal importance that in the ſale of our 
commodities foreign competition ſhould 
render us independent of national mer- 
chants; and that this ſame competition, 


by ſupplying us with foreign merchan- 


dize, ſhould protect us from the avidity 
of our own manufacturers. Even if other 


nations ſhould prohibit our commodities, 
and ſhut their ports againſt us, it would 


ſtill be our intereſt to let our ports remain 
open; a reciprocity of prohibitions ſerv- 


ing no other purpoſe than to deprive us of 


foreign ſuccour, and to oblige us to pay 
dearer for our wants.—lIt is for the com- 


mon intereſt of nations to be well-govern- 
ed in their tranſactions with each other, 


to be as juſt in their dealings with fo- 
reigners as in dealings among themſelves, 


and to preſerve peace with neighbouring 
powers, — Wars of vanity, ambition, and 
commerce, are equally fruitleſs. It can 


never be the intereſt of one nation to at- 


tack another, to reſtrict the liberty of 


another, 
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another, or to monopolize one branch of 
commerce, to the excluſion of its neigh- 
bour. This may be conſidered as a ge- 
neral maxim, in the ſame ſenſe as the in- 


tereſt of a nation is ſaid to be in uniſon 


with the common intereſt of every indi- 


vidual, and as the real intereſt of every 
individual differs not from the common 
intereſt of ſociety. The more good laws 
prevail in a nation, the more ſeldom does 
it experience war. Thoſe are bad laws 
which produce both national hatred and 
animoſity, and the reſtleſs and perturbed 
paſſions which have * ſo many 


nations. 


It will not appear aſtoniſhin g that ideas 


fo ſimple and ſo natural ſhould have re- 
mained ſo long in obſcurity, if we con- 
ſider in how few countries, ſince the com- 
mencement of hiſtory, mankind have cul- 
tivated their reaſon; and how recent is the 


period fince, any have been permitted to 
cultivate it freely, The method of arriv- 


ing at preciſe truths by the analyſis of 
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our ideas, was not applied even to the 


was about the end of the laſt and the be- 
ginning of the preſent century that it was 


but this is not a ſufficient reaſon, The 
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mathematics till the laſt century: and it 


extended to every branch of knowledge, 
and diffuſed itfelf through almoſt all the 
nations of Europe. — But it will appear 
perhaps ſtill more aſtoniſhing, that the 
greater part of theſe truths of political 
cconomy have not been adopted by every 
mind at the moment in which they have 
been propoſed. The fault may doubt- 
leſs, to a certain degree, be attributed 
to the intereſt and the paſſions of men; 


men who have a temporary intereſt in 
combating theſe truths, do not form the 
moſt numerous part of ſociety, nor the 
part which has moſt influence over the 
general opinion, What then is the cauſe 
that thoſe ſimple and important truths 
have hitherto made ſo little progreſs? _ 
The majority, from the defect of edu- 
cation, or from not having accuſtomed 
themſelves to a habit of thinking, judge 
in 
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in no caſe for themſelves, but receive all 
their opinions from another. To judge 
for bimſelf, it is neceſſary that a man 
ſhould be able to analyze the propoſitions 
which he examines, and the arguments 
by which they are ſupported; a work 
that requires time, labour, and in almoſt 
all queſtions certain preliminary ſtudies. 
In the ſcience of natural philoſophy, a 
man readily allows his Ignorance ; he ac- 
knowledges that to underſtand it requires 
_ conſiderable ſtudy ; and being acquainted 
with thoſe who have the reputation of 
being informed upon the ſubject, to them 
he refers himſelf ; and it is enough, that 
a few enlightened men agree upon any 
philoſophical truth, for the reſt to be- 
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lieve and to profeſs it. It is not ſo in the | 
ſubject of political economy. Here every | 
man thinks himſelf competent to judge: | 


He cannot imagine that a ſcience, which | 
merely employs the common terms of 
language, can require inveſtigation : He 

confounds the ſocial right of having an 

opinion upon whatever intereſts ſociety, | 
with 
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inſtance of it: at this very moment the hiſtory of 
magnetiſm or bletoniſm equally prove to what a de- 


the Tranſlator. ] 
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with that of pronouncing upon the truth 
of a propoſition, a right to which infor. 
mation only can entitle him: He is deſirous 
of judging, and he deceives himſelf *. 

The only ſource of public happineſs is 
the poſſeſſion of truths to which the order 
of ſociety may be conformed. It is there- 
fore uſeful, and even neceſlary, to increaſe 


and eſpecially to diffuſe knowledge, In 


* M. Turgot often ſaid, that if an aſſembly of 
ſlates, a company of magiſtrates, or a body of prelates 
and doctors, ſhould be deſirous of judging for them- 
ſelves in queſtions of aſtronomy and natural philoſo- 
phy, and ſhould believe themſelves entitled to decide 
upon them; they would as often deceive themſelves, 
as upon ſubjects of government, commerce, legiſla- 
tion, &c. &c.— He might have cited more than one 


gree opinion may be miſled, when the ignorant ceaſe 
to truſt to the learned in the ſubject of natural philo- 
ſophy. [N. i The author refers here to the favour- 
ers of thoſe who pretend to {kil} in animal magnetiſm ; 
and to the patrons of Bleton, who affirmed, that he 
had the peculiar power of diſcovering ſprings of water 
which lay underneath him, though concealed from 
view at great depths in the earth. Additional note by 


9 a nation, 
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a nation, where the majority of citizens 


were truly enlightened, and free from pre- 
judice, it is impoſſible that any laws but 


ſuch as are wiſe and juſt ſhould be eſta- 


bliſhed; and even a nation which derived 
its laws from the genius of a ſuperior 


man, could not long remain in ignorance. 


The majority of men, obliged, in order to 


procure a livelihood, to follow a profeſ- 
ſion which engroſſed all their time, would 


doubtleſs be able to employ but a very 
ſmall portion of it in acquiring infor- 
mation; but it is eaſy to perceive that if 
the laws were good, if they condemned 
no claſs of citizens to humiliating cir- 
cumſtances, and favoured the more equal 
diſtribution of property and riches, the 
number of poor would be leſs, and the 
time that each family might devote to the 
buſineſs of education would be leſs re- 
ſtricted. 


In conſidering the 3 of phyſical, 


moral, and political information, that it 
would be eligible to give to every man, 
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mon practice of life, that ſhould alſo be 
attainable by minds the leaſt diſpoſed to 
| Rudy, and ſhould develope the germ of 
talents wherever nature has beſtowed it, 
and that ſhould ſerve to diminiſh not 
only the inequality among men of differ. 
ent claſſes, but even the evil conſequences 
both of natural inequality, and of ine- 
quality of information; in conſidering 
this (I fay) M. Turgot obſerved, that the 
obſtacle that oppoſed itſelf to the uni- 
verſal attainment of this degree of know- 
ledge, reſulted not from nature, but from 


codur own arbitrary inſtitutions. 


If we were to teach our children no- 
thing but truths, and to talk with them 
only of what they could underſtand, 
there would ſcarcely be any more falſe 
_ thinkers. —We ſhould more eafily learn 
to read and write a language correctly, if 
orthography anſwered exactly to pronun- 
ciation *.—If weights and meaſures were 

every 
M. Turgot had formed a complete lift of all the 


ſounds of language, to each of which he propoſed to 
Ons - .. 
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every where the ſame, and their diviſions 
and ſubdiviſions were formed after a ſim- 


ple and commodious method, beſides the 


advantage which commerce would derive 
from it, other advantages would reſult 
from the eaſe with which we ſhould ac- 
quire juſt and accurate ideas, upon a ſub- 


je& of importance to the whole conduct 
of life —A morality founded upon the 


nature of man, and upon reaſon, where 
inſtruction would begin by the analyfis 
and the developement of moral ideas, 
would find an eaſy acceſs to every under- 
ſtanding.—If laws were the ſimple con- 
ſequences of the general principles of na- 


tural right, almoſt every man would ac- 


quire a competent knowledge for the re- 
gulation of his conduct; not only becauſe 


the laws would 5 more ſimple, would 


fix an alphabetical 1 As all the ſhades of pro- 


nunciation entered into this liſt, he had carried it to at 
leaſt thirty-eight characters, by means of which we 
might have learned to read and write with great faci- 


lity. This work has not been found among his pa- 


| pers. 
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embrace fewer objects, and be written in 
a more intelligible ſtyle, but becauſe alſo, 
by being donnected with one another, and 
being deduced from the ſame principles, 
they would more eaſily be engraved upon 
the memory *.—In fine, if more philo- 
ſophy and ſyſtem was introduced into the 
ſcience of natural philoſophy, and into its 
application to the arts, it is obvious with 


It is a diſcouraging conſideration, that in every 
nation of Europe men are ſubjected to a multiplicity of 
civil and political laws which they do not underſtand, 
England is not exempted from the general misfortune. 
1. In its criminal laws all that does not relate to ac- 
tual proceſs, is as complicated and as obſcure as in 


any other nation. 2. Its civil laws are a chef-d euvre 


of juridical ſubtlety, and prove how defective this 
| boaſted conſtitution is, which has not even thought of 
reforming this abuſe. 3. Its laws of commerce, manu- 
factures, and finance, do not fall ſhort, in complication 
and irrationality, of thoſe of any nation upon earth. 
4. Its political legiſlation is not exempt from this de- 
fect; and the late conteſt reſpecting the legality of the 
Weſtminſter election (that is, reſpecting a ſubject the 
moſt important to the —y of the VOUS ps is a a ſtrik· 


ing proof of it. 


how 
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how much greater facility their elements 
would be acquired. — Since then a public 
education, truly worthy of the name, is 
not a chimera, the care of eſtabliſhing and 
of perfecting it, ought to be one of the 
firſt duties of thoſe who guide a nation; 
and they ought above all to be cautious 
of not abandoning it to the management 
of prieſts, whoſe direct influence over the 
morals of the people is incompatible with 
the good order of ſociety. 

M. Turgot conſidered as of great im- 
portance every method of ſimplifying 
and rendering more eaſy the operations of 
the mind, whatever they might be. It is 

impoſſible to deſtroy inequality of intel- 
lect and of information among the indivi- 
duals of the human ſpecies; for it is the 
reſult of nature and of the ſtate of ſociety, 
and to ſtop the efforts of ſuperior minds 
would be hurtful : but (and this is the 
end that we ſhould propoſe to ourſelves 
in ſociety) it is poſſible ſo to manage, as 
that each man, being inſtructed in what- 


ever he ought. to know, and being pre- 
ſerved 
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ſerved from errors by education and ſhel- 
tered from the frauds of every ſpecies of 
impoſture ; ſuperiority of information 
and of talents ſhall be an advantage to 
the man who poſſeſſes it, without being 
the means of ſubjecting others to a de- 
pendence upon him, or of rendering them 
the victims of his cunning. We ſhall 
beſt arrive at this end by facilitating in- 
ſtruction by ſimple and perſpicuous me- 
thods, and by creating and ſtrengtheging 
the habit of receiving it, and by adopt- 
ing clear ideas. Juſtneſs of thinking is 
all that would then be requiſite to pre- 
vent one man from having an advantage 
over another in the common functions of 
life; for juſtneſs of thinking is of all 
qualities that which has moſt influence 
upon the detail of conduct, and that which 
nature has beſtowed moſt equally and uni- 
Verinury *. 
N Every 


If we conſider that every where without excep- 
tion, education has conſiſted, and ſtill in a great mea- 
| ſure 
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Every obſtacle to the progreſs of know= 
ledge is an evil: let the preſs therefore 
be free. The liberty of the preſs can- 
not be reſtricted without reſtricting the 
exerciſe of natural rights. — In reality 
what is it to print? It is to ſubmit our 


opinions and our ideas to the inſpection 


of other men. Now what is there in 
this act contrary to the rights of another? 
Beſides, is not the examination of the opi- 
nions and the thoughts of other men a 
road that leads to truth? T ruth 1 is a real 


good, and ſociety can have no right to 
deprive any individual of the means of 


acquiring it. The dariger of the abuſe 


of the preſs is nothing. —If general opi- 


nions are the ſ ubject in queſtion, all truth 


is uſcful, and a printed error cannot be 
dangerous, at leaſt while we have the 
liberty of attacking it. Are the rights 


ſure conſiſts, in filling the heads of children with ab. 
ſurdities, we ſhall acknowledge, that more facts are r fa- 
vourable chan contrary to this opinion. 
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of individuals, or actions that affect pub- 
lic order, the ſubject of diſcuſſion ? It is 
then that reſtrictions upon the liberty of 
the preſs would be ſtill more tyrannical, 
fince to the general right of publiſhing 
our ideas, there is added the right not leſs 
facred of diſcuſſing our intereſts. 
Let us therefore examine, by the prin- 

ciples of natural right, in what caſe the 
freedom of the preſs can be criminal ; let 
us then, as we do in other caſes, deter- 
mine in what the crime conſiſts ; let us: 
fx upon the means of aſcertalging it ; 
and let it be ſubject to a penalty, But 
let us no more deprive any citizen of the 
privilege of the preſs, than we would de- 
prive him of the uſe of a valuable inſtru- 
ment, though he may abuſe it to perpe- 
trate a crime *. 


M. Turgot 5 


* M. Turgot had formed the plan of this impor- 
tant part of legiſlation. In no country of Europe 
does the liberty of the preſs really exiſt; it is every 
where reſtricted by laws, In England it! is true theſe 

laws 
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M. Turgot regarded the art of print- 
ing as the moſt uſeful invention to man- 
kind. It is this which ſecures to them 
the enjoyment of truth, and thoſe valua- 
ble advantages which every ſucceeding 


generation will derive from the never- 
ceaſing progreſs of knowledge. Where- 


ever the freedom of the preſs ſhall be eſ- 
tabliſhed, truth will be completed by tri- 
umphing over error, and abuſes will diſ- 


appear in the end. Great injuries to in- 


dividuals will be more impracticable, as 
the general opinion will controul autho- 


rity wherever it ſhall be veſted ;—but in 


order that its force may be full and pro- 


perly directed, this opinion ſhould be ex- 


PO and 4 public. 


| laws are obſolete, or rather they are executed arbitra- 
rily; and as the public opinion is in favour of liberty, 
the deciſions of juries are almoſt always partial to it. 
From hence reſults an inconvenience : libels are to- 
lerated beyond juſt bounds, and this has contributed to 


diminiſh, and has nearly deſtroyed in England the in- 
uence of honour, 
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The political principles of M, Turgot 
went far beyond thoſe which he found 
prevailing in almoſt every nation, and the 
hope of ſeeing any approach made to 
them was ſtill more diſtant. This era will 
perhaps one day arrive to every country ; 
but if the wiſdom of governments, or the 

efforts of enlightened men would haſten 
this period i in different nations, it ſhould 
not be by the ſame means: and the firſt 
object we ſhould have in view in examin- 
ing the conſtitutions, the cuſtoms, and 
the prejudices of different people, ſhould 
relate to the greater or leſs facility with 
which they may be brought to that which 
is truly right. 

A republican conſtitution is the beſt of 
all. It is that in which all the rights of 
man are preſerved; ſince that of exerciſing 
legiſlative power either by himſelf, or 
by his repreſentatives, is one of theſe 
rights. M. Turgot often faid, I have 
never known a truly republican conſtitu- 
F107 ; 
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tion *; that is, a country where perſons 
of property had an equal right to concur 
in the formation of laws, to regulate the 
conſtitution of the aſſemblies which di- 
5 geſt and promulgate theſe laws, to give a 
ſanction to them by their ſuffrage, and to 
alter by a regular deliberation the form 
of every public inſtitution. Wherever 
theſe rights do not exiſt in a legal manner, 
it is not a republic, but an ariſtocracy 
more or leſs corrupt to which we give the 
name. — We may regard thoſe govern- 


M. Turgot died before the concluſion of the war. 
He was alarmed for the United States of America, on 
account of the influence of the mercantile ſpirit and 
Engliſh prejudices, with reſpect to the conſtitution of 
ſtates, taxation, prohibitory laws, excluſive commerce, 
Kc. &c. (See his letter to Dr. Price.) The zra of 
peace was a critical period for the United States, and 
it was difficult to foreſee the conſequences of it. Even 
at preſent it is not eaſy to pronounce reſpecting the 
future, ſince. the fate of American liberty is attached to 
the exiſtence of the hereditary and military ariſtocracy, 
which the officers of the army have attempted to eſta- 

bliſh under the title of the Order of Cincinnatus. 
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ments as the moſt prejudicial to the ge- 
neral happineſs, in which the men who 
exerciſe authority have an intereſt con- 
trary to the general intereſt ; becauſe it is 
in ſuch governments that men do evil vo- 
luntarily. Thoſe forms of government 
come next, which oppoſe the moſt obſta- 
cles to knowledge, and in which it re- 
quires ſtronger efforts, and more time, to 
bend the public opinion to truth; where 
this public opinion has leaſt power; and 
where it is moſt difficult to form and ex- 
ecute a regular plan of reformation. 

The right of contributing equally to 
the formation of laws is doubtleſs an 
eſſential, and inalienable right belonging 
to every land- holder, and againſt which 
no preſcription can operate. But in the 
actual ſtate of ſociety, the exerciſe of this 
right would be almoſt nugatory to the 
majority of the people; and the free and 
ſecure enjoyment of their other rights has 
a much more extenſive influence upon the 
happineſs of almoſt all the citizens, Be- 

3 5 ſides, 
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ſides, this right has no longer the ſame. 
importance if we regard the laws, not as 
the expreſſion of the arbitrary caprice of 
the majority ;. but as truths deduced by 
reaſon from principles of natural right, 
and adopted as ſuch by the majority, The 
only difference therefore is, that in one 
conſtitution the conſent to theſe truths is 


tacit ; while in another it is public, and | 


ſubjected to certain legal and regular 
forms ; thus, inſtead of the very impor- 
tant advantage of not being ſubject to the 
arbitrary caprice of another, we haye the 
advantage of being ſubject only to en- 


lightened reaſon, which impoſes no laws 
but ſuch as are uſeful to the general hap- 
pineſs, and of living under a conſtitution 


that can give us a well-grounded hope of 
ſeeing ſuch laws eſtabliſhed. 

In this point of view, monarchies poſ- 
eſs conſiderable advantages. 1. A mo- 
narchy has not and cannot have any in- 


. tereſt in making bad laws, an advantage 


that does not exiſt in an ariſtocracy ; ; that 
4 | 18 
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is to ſay, in any republican government, 
ancient or modern, on this ſide the globe. 
2. A monarchy may often act in confor- 
mity to the opinion of enlightened men, 
without waiting till it has converted the 
general opinion ; and we may expect 
from it leſs refiſtance to that natural courſe 
of things, which tends to render this opi- 
nion more and more conformable to truth. 
3. In ſuch a conſtitution we may hope 
that bad laws will be attacked with leſs 
reſerve, and after a more regular and better 
combined plan ; for none but infant na- 
tions, or nations not populous, can have 
a ſingle legiſlator that is not a monarch, 
It cannot be ſaid, that it is the intereſt 
of a monarch to prohibit the diſcuſſion of 
the principles of legiſlation, and to pre- 
vent the people from knowing what laws 
would contribute moſt to the public hap- 
pineſs. In reality, if the happineſs of 
a people depends more upon the wiſdom 
of laws, than upon the form by which 
they receive their ſanction; z It is evident, 
that 
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that the more a monarch ſhall employ his 
authority to inſtitute good laws, the more 
Gcred will be his authority, and the leſs 
reaſon will the ſubjects have to regret a 
free conſtitution. 


In the reform of laws we ſhould avoid, 
1. Whatever may diſturb the public tran- 
quillity : 2. Whatever may produce too 
violent coneuſſions in the ſituation of a 
conſiderable number of citizens: z. 
Whatever directly | oppoles generally re- 
ceived prejudices and cuſtoms. Some- 


times a law does not produce all the 


good that it promiſes, or cannot perhaps 


be executed while the general opinion 


oppoſes it; in which caſe it is neceſſary 


to begin by effecting a change in that 
opinion.— The laws which prepare the 1 
neceſſary reforms may be different for dif- 


ferent people, becauſe theſe laws are made 
againſt prejudices and abuſes that are nei- 
ther ſimilar in their origin nor their con- 


ſequences; but, the ſubſequent and ulti- 
mate ads for eſtabliſhing the ſtate of 


things 
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things moſt uſeful to ſociety, ſhould be 
every where the ſame, becauſe they ought 


to be founded upon the nature of man and 
upon his rights, which are every where 


the ſame. —The impoſſibility of inſtitut- 


ing laws rigorouſly juſt, reſtricts the ob- 
ligation of the legiſlator, in the inſtant of 


reform, to the inſtituting ſuch laws only, 


as will occaſion a leſs degree of injuſ. 
tice, 0 


The principles of external policy are 
ſubje& to ſimilar modifications. If the 


true intereſts common to every nation are 


deſpiſed by our neighbours, then the loſs 
of a power which they might employ 
againſt us, may be a real advantage to us: 


general tranquillity be the common intereſt 
of every nation, we may conſider certain 


revolutions as advantageous.— It is thus 
that the deſtruction of the Ottoman em- 
pire would be a real benefit to all the na- 


to 
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to commerce, and deſtroying the mono- 
poly of that of India; as well as a benefit 


to the whole human race, by drawing 


along with it the abolition of negro ſla- 
very: for the deſtroying of a tyrannical 
people, the enemy of its own ſubjects, is 
not to attack the common rights of hu- 


manity, but to avenge them. Thus what 


at firſt fight would ſeem to be an excep- 
tion to general principles, is on the con- 
trary merely a means of deſtroying the 
obſtacles that hinder them from taking 


place in their entire extent, —lt is till 
therefore true, generally as well as ſtrict» 


ly, that there never exiſts a reaſon why the 


ſovereign power ſhould either reſtrict in 
its own citizens the exerciſe of their 


rights, or violate Juſtice with reſpect to 
foreigners. 5 


Faderate republics appeared to M. Ture 


' got to be one of the beſt modes of conci- 


lating the ſafety of a ſtate, and its power 


of defence againſt foreign invaſions, with 


its 
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its internal tranquillity ; and particularly 
of preſerving the independence of ſuch 
ſtates, as are not very extenſive, He be- 
lieved that all neighbouring nations whoſe 
language, cuſtoms, and modes of living 
were fimilar, ſhould form ſuch confede- 
racies; and he had ſtudied for a long time 
how to give them a ſolid and durable 
confiſtence, and how to eſtabliſh them 
upon fixed principles. As to thoſe which 
exiſt in Europe, they were formed by 
chance, and from the circumſtances of 
the times : but, thanks to the knowledge 
and ſpirit which prevail in the preſent age, 
America has it in her power to create a 
form of conſtitution for theſe confedera- 
cies, more regular, more ſimple, and better 
combined; and this hope had induced 
M. Turgot to take the more intereſt in 
this object, which was almoſt new in or 
litics. 
The only difficulty which ſuggeſts it- 
ſelf in the formation of ſuch confedera- 


cies, conſiſts. in diſcovering the means of 
eſtabliſfung 
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eſtabliſhing an union that nothing ſhall 
be able to change; and in providing a 


ſufficient force for foreign affairs, that 


without endangering the independence 


which the individual ſtates ſhould poſſeſs, 


may be employed with celerity, and ſo as 
that the force provided for the defending 


the whole may not be employed againſt 
any part, —If every individual ſtate were 


to adopt a code of legiſlation conforma- 


ble to the principles of natural right, and 


if (which is a natural conſequence) the 
freedom of commerce and of induſtry 
were not reſtricted by prohibitions, ex- 
cluſive privileges, and fiſcal rights; 


conſiderable part of theſe obſtacles ee 


be cleared away, and the moſt dangerous 
ſources of diſunion removed. 


The mode of ſurrendering delinquents 5 


who, accuſed of a crime in one country 


take refuge in another, would alſo be- | 


come very ſimple; if in conformity to 
the ſame principles we were to include 


in the catalogue of delinquency none but 


real 
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real crimes. Theſe ſhould be the ſame 
every where, and the puniſhments vary 
but little; ſo that no motive of huma- 
Aity or of juſtice would oppoſe itfelf to 
the ſurrender of the accuſed. - But the 
ſtate in which they take refuge ſhould 
offer an aſylum to oppreſſed innocence : 
The accuſed therefore ought not to be 
given up, unleſs after a ſtrict examination 
of the crime and of the proofs alleged, 
the tribunal of the ſtate in which he has 
ſought an aſylum, ſhall think it clear that 
the accuſation is not the fruit of ven- 
geance, intereſt, or the prejudices of the 
moment; and unleſs the evidence brought 
ſhall be ſufficient for pronouncing the 
accuſed guilty in his abſence (provided 
his defence cannot weaken the p proofs 1 re- 
ſulting from it). | 
Diſputes reſpecting boundaries ſhould 
be decided by the confederation ; and the 
trifling importance of adding a canton 
more or leſs to each republic, would 
make this deciſion almoſt always eaſy, if 
9 commerce 


commerce was every where equally free; 


and if the public expences, raiſed direct- 


ly upon land, did not exceed the neceſſary 


expences. There would then be no diſ- 


putes but about lands newly acquired, or 
alterations occaſioned by the current of 
rivers ; and it might be eaſy to form rules 
by which the ſupreme council of the con- 


federated ſtates might decide ſuch queſ- 
tions; ſo as to leave every land-holder, or 


aſſembly of land-holders in each canton, 
in the caſe of new poſſeſſions, at liberty 
to unite themſelves to ſuch of the neigh- 
pouring ſtates as ſhould appear to merit 
the preference. The fame council might 


equally decide conteſts, reſpecting any 


loſs ſuſtained by one ſtate from public 
works undertaken for the benefit of an- 
other. 


The objects which remain to be re- 


gulated, are the right of making war and 
peace; the adminiſtration of the military, 
and the revenue deſtined to be employed 
3 
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for the common defence, or the common 


advantage of the confederation. 


It readily appears to be neceſſary that 
each ſtate ſhould ſurrender its right of 


making war and peace, and of forming 


treaties; leaving this right entirely to the 
aſſembly repreſenting the whole confede- 


ration. To avoid any inconveniencies 


reſulting from this power, it may be ſet- 
tled, 1. That this aſſembly ſhall have no 
right to declare war, unleſs by a conſider- 


able majority of its members, and only 
in caſe of an invaſion : 2, That in every 
other caſe there muſt be abſolutely a ma- 


jority, not of the members of this coun- 


cil, but of individual ſtates ; and the re- 


preſentatives ſhall then be obliged to con- 


form themſelves to the will of their elec- 
tors: 3. The details of the conduct of 
a war ſhould be always regulated by a 


plurality of votes in the. general aſ- 

ſembly. | 

Treaties ſhould 6 the ſame reaſon be 
3 digeſted 
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digeſted only by the will of a majority of » 


members, except when the queſtion re- | 
lates to the ſacrifice of a territory belong- ; 
ing to' one of the confederated ſtates ; a 
facrifice which cannot take place without 
the conſent of that ſtate, or the deciſion 
of a very great majority of the others. 
The military adminiſtration here is at- 
| tended with much greater difficulties, We 
cannot in reality, without endangering the 
common liberty, make the army depen- : 
dent upon the ſupreme council, nor per- 
mit each ſtate to form an army according 
to its pleaſure. But theſe inconveniences 
may be avoided by very ſimple precau- | 
tions. I. The ſupreme council ſhould 55 
determine the fortifications proper for A 
each ſtate, to be made at the common er 
pence; but theſe fortifications ſhould be 
garriſoned, in time of peace, with the mi- 
litia of each individual ſtate, each fats + 
nominating its officers. 2. There ſhould 
be no other regular troops in times of 
peace than theſe regular militia, formed | 
Aa „„ f 
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in each ſtate, and deſtined for theſe gar- 
riſons; but in every canton the citizens 
that were able to bear arms ſhould form 
a kind of militia, elect their officers, and 
aſſemble voluntarily once a year to learn 
their exerciſe. Each ſtate ſhould eſta- 
bliſh one or more ſchools of engineering, 
artillery, and tactics, in which theſe parts 
of the military art ſhould be taught to 
any citizen deſirous of learning them, 
premiums being given to ſuch as diſtin- 
guiſhed themſelves. —By this means al- 
moſt all the advantages of a ſtanding army 
would be had, without its dangers; and in 
the inſtant of a war each ſtate would find 
its ſoldiers and officers ready for furniſh= 
ing its contingent. The army need not 
be raiſed till the declaration of war, and 
might be diſbanded at the moment of 
peace; the preſent ſtate of knowledge 
permitting us to ſupply practical expe- 
rience, which is always acquired with 
danger, by theory, which is accompanied 
with none. The eſtabliſhment of arſenals, 
„„ — both 
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both for the army and the marine, might 
equally be left to the care of each ſtate, 
the general aſſembly deciding reſpecting 
them; ſo that during peace the adminiſ- 
tration of affairs would reſt in each ſtate, 
but during war every thing would depend 
upon the ſupreme council, which (as has 
already been ſtated) would have no power 
of declaring war, but in caſe of inva- 
ſion, without the conſent of a confider- 
able majority of individual ftates ; the 
military authority of this council being | 
thus neither durable nor dangerous. 
As to the adminiſtration of the finances, 
each ſtate ſhould raiſe a contribution ne- 
ceſſary for its own expences. General 
expences ſhould be diſtinguiſhed firſt into 


thoſe of peace ; which are annual, and in- 


dlude for inſtance thoſe of the ſupreme 


council, for foreign affairs, for the ſup- 
port of fortifications and magazines, 
and, laſtly, for ſuch general eſtabliſh- 
ments as reſpect the whole confederacy. 
The ſum neceſſary to defray theſe ſhould 
wm 3 Aa 2 0 
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| 
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be fixed annually ; the account of them 
ſhould be printed, and in the following 
year it ſhould be determined from this 
account, by a majority of the ſtates, 
acting as they ſhould be inſtructed, whe- 
ther the ſum ought to be increated or di- 
miniſhed; only, in caſe the ſtates ſhould 
be numerous, a greater majority ſhould 
be required to increaſe, than to dimi- 
niſh it. | 
War expences muſt be defrayed by 
one of the following means ; by a com- : 
petent contribution, by a fund collected 
before-hand, by paper-money, or by 16ans. 
— The firſt mode would in many caſes be 
inſufficient. The ſecond is attended with 
the inconvenience of taking out of the 
general circulation ſums that might be 
uſeful to it; and the inconvenience could 
be remedied only in part by lending theſe 
| ſums to individuals, a meaſure that would 
| occaſion loſſes, and open a ſource of abuſe 
\ and diſorder, —The reſource of multi- 
lying paper-money Sona the period of 
war 
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war would be dangerous, unleſs it were 
regularly called in upon the eſtabliſhment 
of peace; and then it would have exactly 
the ſame effe& as loans upon annuities, 
and would be moreover expoſed to the 
danger of loſſes from want of credit, 
which is a greater and more unlimited 
evil than attends the increaſe of the in- 
tereſt of loans.—Loans, therefore, whe- 
ther they are redeemable by long or ſhort 
annuities, are the beſt mode of providing 
for extraordinary expences. d 
It is perhaps impoſſible to levy contri- 
butions in an equitable proportion among 
the ſtates, unleſs it be eſtabliſhed as a 
principle by the confederacy, that no tax, 
under any pretence whatever, ſhall be 
| inſtituted, but a direct tax upon the net 
produce of land (the only one that can 
be regarded as juſt). In reality every 
ſtate would then contribute in proportion 
to its ability, and this ability would be 
no longer a ſecret; and nothing more 
would be neceſſary than to 1 fixed 
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perinds to remedy the defects of the aſſeſf- 
ment. It is from the prejudices which 
prevent the excluſive eſtabliſhment of 
this mode of taxation, that the troubles 
ſpring which at preſent divide England 
and Ireland. We may attribute almoſt 
entirely to the fame cauſe, and to bad 
laws of commerce, the ſeparation of the 
_ colonies from England: for in politics, 
as in every other ſcience, truth and error, 
and' conſequently the good and evil that 
reſult from them, mix and draw on each 
other ; and one falſe principle, reſpecting 
any one department, is ſufficient to ſpread 
error and diſorder through the whole. 
There are, as we have before obſerved, 
two ways of counting votes in the ſu- 
preme council of the confederacy; the 
one by the plurality of deputies, the other 
by the plurality of cantons. — The firſt 
ſhould be adopted in all caſes which re- 
quire diſcuſſion and diſpatch. In other 
caſes it is neceſſary to take the mejority 
of cantons; whoſe deputies ſhould then 
vote 
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vote according to the inſtructions of their 
conſtituents. 

Finally, in order that the deputies, 
where they are required to vote accord- 
ing to their engagements, may not 
abuſe their power, their electors ſhould 
have the right of revoking the election, 
without aſſigning any reaſon but its own 
will; ſubje& only to certain forms, and 
_ eſpecially that of having a great majority 
to decide it, in order that ſuch revoca- 
tions might be very rare, as they weaken 
the power and union of the confederate 
body. — This law would ſerve at the ſame 
time to deprive the ſupreme council of 
the dangerous right of prolonging the 
duration of war. 

Such were the principal views of M. 
Turgot reſpecting this object; and we 
ice how ſtrictly they were connected with 
the reſt of his principles, and how very 
little the conſtitution of a great repub- 
lican ſtate differs from that of a confede- 
rate republic; ſo little, that, if we except 
the limited power of the ſupreme coun- 
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cil, it will be found to reſemble very 
nearly the form of government that takes 
place in every great nation. &. 


But is it poſſible that mankind ſhould 
ever conform its general conduct to the 
views dictated by found reaſon ? - M. 
Turgot not only hoped it, but he regard. | 
ed an indefinite and ever-increaſing per- 
feetibility as one of the diſtinguiſhing 
qualities of the human ſpecies ; and held 
its conſequences as infallible. —The art 
of printing has doubtleſs advanced its 
progreſs, and even rendered all retrogrel- 
ſion impoſſible ; but even this invention 
was a conſequence of habits of reading, 
diffuſed through a conſiderable number 
of nations. The preſs, at preſent, is not 
the only mode of multiplying copies; and | 
if this art was to be loſt, other inventions 


would — * its place.— This 


* See above, at c. vi. p p. 193, &c. his project for 
munieipalities. 


perfecti- 
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perfectibility appeared to M. Turgot to 
belong both to human nature in general, 
and to every individual in particular. He 
believed, for example, that the improve- 
ment of natural philoſophy, education, 
and of method in the ſciences, or the diſ- 
covery of new methods, would contribute 
to the perfecting of organization; and 
render men capable of retaining more 
ideas in their memory, or multiplying 
their combinations. He believed alſo 
that the moral faculty was equally capa- 
ble of improvement. 
According to theſe principles, every 
uſeful truth will be one day generally 
known, and univerſally adopted. Old 
errors will by degrees be annihilated, and 
replaced by new truths. This progreſs, 
always advancing from age to age, has no 
| bounds, at leaſt no definite bounds, aſcer- 
tainable by the actual ſtate of know- 
ledge. WE 
M. Turgot was convinced that the 
perfection of the regulations of ſociety 
would 
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would neceſſarily be accompanied with 
an equal improvement in morals; and 
that men would become more virtuous as 
they were more enlightened. —He wiſhed 


therefore, inſtead of endeavouring to ac- 


commodate human virtues to prejudice, 
and ſupporting them by enthuſiaſm and 
extravagant principles; that we would 
content ourſelves with convincing men 
by reaſon, as well as ſentiment, that their 
Intereſt ought to lead them to the praQtice 


of mild and peaceful virtues; and that 
their own happineſs is inſeparably con- 


nected with that of other men.—The fa- 
naticiſm of liberty and of patriotiſm ap- 
peared no virtue in his eyes; and where 


_ theſe ſentiments were fincere, he regarded 
them as the reſpectable errors of ſtrong 


and elevated minds, which it was neceſ- 
ſary to enlighten rather than to exalt. 
He was apprehenſive that if theſe virtues 
were ſubjected to a ſtri& and philoſophi- 


cal analyſis, they might be found to be- 


long to pride, and a deſire of domineering 
over 


* 


unite together to advance the progreſs of 
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cover others; that the love of liberty was 
the love of ſuperiority over their fellow- 
citizens, and the love of their country a 
deſire to profit by its grandeur : and he 
proved this, by ſhowing of how little 
conſequence it was to the majority of 
men, whether they had any influence in 
public affairs, or belonged to a nation that 
had conſiderable dominion. 

He doubted not that every age, by the 
progreſs of agriculture, and of the arts 
and ſciences, would multiply the ſources 


of enjoyment for every claſs of men, di- 
miniſh natural evils, and enable us either 
to prevent or elude many of the plagues 
which threaten them. When nations tend 
to approach each other, whatever the earth 
: produces or induſtry creates, in different 
countries, will be a common blefling to 
mankind : every nation would arrive at 
the acknowledgment of the ſame princi- 


ples, the uſe of the fame knowledge, and 


reaſon and the common happineſs. 
M. Turgot 
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M. Turgot perceived that the funda- 
mental principles of legiſlation and exe- 
cutive government had already opened the 
eyes of a few individuals to the light of 
truth. He ſaw that the object and the ; 
rights of ſociety, the duties of thoſe 
who govern, and the rights of the citi- 
zens who compoſe it, had been aſcertained, 
hut he was far from thinking that a code 
of legiſlation upon theſe principles, for 
obtaining this object, and preſerving theſe. 
rights, was brought to the laſt degree of 
perfection: time, and the progreſs of 
knowledge, could alone bring it, not in- 
deed to attain this point, but continually 
to advance towards it. The day he 
hoped would arrive, when, convinced of 
the abſurdity of oppoſing nation to na- 
tion, power to power, paſſion to paſſion, 
and vice to vice, men would hearken to 
what reaſon dictated for the common hap- 
pineſs of humanity. Why ſhould not 
politics, founded like every other ſcience 
upon facts and argument, improve in 

Fa 
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proportion as we apply to it obſervations 


more accurate and refined, and a mode of 
reaſoning more preciſe, more deep, and 
more juſt? Why ſhould we preſume in 
this ſcience to fix the degree of improve- 
ment to ariſe from the efforts of ſuperior 
minds, ſtrengthened by a better education, 
early exerciſed in aſſociations of ideas 
more various and more extenſive, and ac- 
cuſtomed to more general and leſs com- 
plicated modes of practice? Let us be 
cautious not to deſpair of the fate of 


the human race. Let us dare, in the im- 


menſity of ages that will ſucceed us, to 
foreſee a knowledge and a happineſs of 


which we can only form a vague and un- 


determined idea. Let us count upon the | 


perfectibility with which nature has en- 


dowed us, upon the ſtrength of the hu- 


man genius, from which long experience 
gives us a right to expect prodigies; and 


let us conſole ourſelves for not being the 


living witneſſes of that happy period, by 
the pleaſure of predicting and anticipat- 


ing 
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ing it, and perhaps by the more ſweet ſa- 
tisfaction of having by a few moments 


accelerated the arrival of this too diſtant 


ra. 


Thus, ſo far from believing knowledge 


fatal to the human race, M. Turgot con- 


ſidered the faculty of acquiring it as the 


only remedy for human evils, and the real 


juſtification of the order (imperfect in our 


eyes, but becoming every day more and 


more perfect) which he obſerved in all 


human affairs, and in the whole univerſe 


as it reſpected mankind. | 
Hiſtory confirmed him in his opinion, 


Undiſturbed by the declamations of the 


idolizers of antiquity, he examined his 
own age, and he believed it ſuperior i in 
W in knowledge, and even in virtue, 
to thole that had preceded it. The hbertines 
of the preſent day, he often ſaid, avould 


have been Capuchins a century ago. 


He conſidered the love of fame as a 
valuable principle, but he obſerved more 
than one inconvenignce reſulting from it. 

. 
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If we except what is due to literary 
works, to improvements in philoſophy, 
and inventions in the arts and ſciences, he 
thought that fame is almoſt always diſ- 
tributed by caprice. The opinion of the 
vulgar beſtows it with injuſtice, laviſhes 
it upon thoſe who have the art of ſeduc- 
ing them, and refuſes it to real talents 
and real virtues.— In reading hiſtory, M. 
Turgot perceived that hiſtorians (of whom 
poſterity is almoſt always the ſervile echo), 
celebrated ſometimes tyrant kings, and 
ſometimes oppreſſive miniſters. New 
evidence ſometimes enables us to decy- 
pher truth, and to render a tardy juſtice; 
but this is more frequently deficient, or 
error perpetuates itſelf in ſpite of it; 
and thus a love of falſe glory has led 
conquerors to commit injuſtice, or taught 
a ſubtle miniſter the art of acquiring a ſur- 
reptitious reputation with little expence. 
M. Turgot alſo confidered the love of 
fame as an obſtacle to ſome ſpecies of hu- 
man knowledge, He believed that the 
„ love 
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love of ſtudy, and the pleaſure of reflec. 
tion, had contributed to important diſco- 
veries, as much as the love of fame; and he 
ſaw, at the ſame time, that as long as fame 
continued to be the chief object in view 
with the majority of mankind, the re- 
ſearches that demand long obſervation, 
and in which important truths can be 
only the price of inveſtigations continued 
for ſeveral generations, would be neceſſa- 
rily neglected. But under a legiſlation 
more conformable to the will of nature 
and the laws of reaſon, where few men 
would be employed in public affairs, and 
the acquirement of great fortunes would 
be more impracticable, and luxury be ba- 
niſhed by a more equal diſtribution of 
wealth; the exertions of the mind, and 
uſeful inveſtigations, would become more 
general; and we ſhould no longer want 
to be ſtimulated to them by the hope of 


glory, or by literary POR 
It 


* M. Turgot regarded academies as he regarded 
every other eſtabliſhment that is not eſſential to the 
| order 
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It was from the ſame principle of the 
perfectibility of the human mind, that 


M. Turgot regarded no object of ſtudy 


as too trifling, nor any ſpeculation as 

uſeleſs. | 
Whatever might hereafter lead to the 

diſcovery of any one truthgor contribute 


to form a ſingle link in the whole ſyſtem 


of human knowledge, or at any time be 


capable of any application, appeared to 
him to merit the attention of mankind. 


He conſidered even the occupation, and 
the habit of cultivating the mind by la- 
bour and ſtudy, as a real advantage; and as 


order of ſociety : He conſidered them as only produc- 


tive of a temporary advantage. He thought, however, 


that academies would be uſeful as long as the encou- 


ragement they gave to the ſciences remained neceſſary; 
and more eſpecially as long as, from the confined li- 
mits of knowledge, and the numerous prejudices that 


ſtill ſubſiſt, ſuch ſocieties were requiſite to oppoſe a 


barrier to impoſtors ; and he thought alſo that they 
| ſhould have a ſufficient influence over the general opi- 
nion, to make this barrier be reſpected, 
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a preſervative againſt the vices of idleneſs, 
—The man who wants neither place, 
fortune, nor conſideration, in order to 
cloſe every day in peace, 1s little ſhort of 
being a virtuous man; and M. Turgot 
was convinced that nature had placed in 


the heart of every man principles that 
might lead him to love virtue, and that 


it was above all things neceſſary to endea- 
vour to prevent his having too great an 
intereſt in being vicious. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER X. 


4 \ © have deſcribed the opinions and 


dom find the character and conduct of men 


conformable to their principles, it is be- 


cauſe they ſeldom poſſeſs the principles 
which from hypocriſy or vanity they 
affect to poſſeſs; or it is becauſe their 
principles are prejudices which they have 
imbibed, and not truths whoſe proofs 


they have felt; and that their reaſon has 
no ſhare in them.—M. Turgot, on the 
_ contrary, had adopted no principle with- 
out analyzing it, and without an inti- 


mate perſuaſion of its truth: all his ſen- 
timents were conſequences of his opi- 
nions, and all his actions directed by rea- 


ſon. This explains to us wherefore he 
was ſo ſevere reſpecting his own moral 


conduct, and yet ſo indulgent to the 


Bb 2 ; faults 


the principles of M. Turgot, is 
to have painted his character. If we ſel- 
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faults of others, whom he often thought 
leſs culpable than our preſent ſocial inſti- 
tutions: and wherefore it was that of all 
the crimes of humanity, the abuſe of 
power and the contempt of truth, excited 
his ſtrongeſt indignation ; (for he conſi- 
dered the knowledge of truth as the foun- 
dation of happineſs, and the ſentiment of 
| benevolence as the fountain of every other 
virtue :) and wherefore, laſtly, he held 
the diffuſion of knowledge by means of 
good productions, as one of the moſt 
important ſervices that could be conferred 
upon ſociety ; and could never forgive 
thoſe who by reſtrictions upon the li— 
| berty of writing injured the progreſs of 
knowledge, nor thoſe who defended in 
their works ſentiments which they could 
not believe. Impoſtors, whatever habit 
and maſque they wore, excited in him an 
averſion mixed with diſguſt ; becauſe in 
his eyes to deceive men, and to do them a 
real injury, was the fame thing.—This 
ſtrong conviction of mind, when united 
| to 
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to courage, produces ſtrength of cha- 
racter; and we feel how rare a phænome- 
non it muſt be. M. Turgot poſſeſſed it, 
and could not help deſpiſing the man who 


poſſeſſed it not. Indulgent towards thoſe 


who gave way, or who ſurrendered them- 
ſelves entirely to their diſpoſition for 
pleaſure, he was inexorable when they 
mixed religious practices with ſuch grati- 
fications ; becauſe this mixture is a proof 
either of a ſhameful pufillanimity, or a 
criminal hypocriſy. —His hatred of the 


wicked was open and irreconcileable : 


and he even pretended that honeſt men 


only were ever inexorable ; for that knaves 
knew how to injure and to revenge, but 


not how to hate. Satire, if it were true, 
and had vice and public crimes only for 
its object, appeared to him a juſt weapon. 


He believed that a man might be per- 


mitted to conceal his name, for it was not 


neceſſary, for a mere diſplay of courage, 


that an honeſt man ſhould expoſe himſelf 
to unjuſt oppreſſion ; and [thus] the moſt 
%» »» 
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virtuous man that perhaps ever exiſted 
wrote ſatirical verſes. 

As he could not diſſemble his hatred of 
the wicked, and his contempt for cow- 
ardice and meanneſs, theſe ſentiments in- 
voluntarily painted themſelves upon his 
face, his looks, and upon his whole coun- 
tenance.— This defect in the command 


of his outward deportment, reſulting 


from the candour of his ſoul, contributed 
as mfich as his confined education to the 
timidity and embarraſſment that he carried 


with him into the world. To ſuch a 


degree did they extend, that he permitted 


falſe arguments, and ſometimes, though 
very ſeldom, bad principles to be advanced 
in his company, without oppoſition, and 

without advancing a word in favour of 


truth: but he could never ſilence the 
features of his face.— As this hatred of 
the vicious was a conſequence of his love 
of human nature, it never inſpired in him 
injuſtice or vengeance, It influenced not 


_ even his judgments, He praiſed his moſt 


inveterate 
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inveterate enemy, if he did any thing 
deſerving of praiſe, and defended him 
againſt any unjuſt imputation, allowing 
him the merit or the good qualities that 
he really poſſeſſed; but he did not think 
himſelf obliged, in order to obtain the 
reputation of a great ſoul, to betray the 


truth, nor to ſpare vice becauſe himſelf 
had been the victim of it. 


His diſintereſtedneſs was ſuch as might 
be expected from ſtrict juſtice, an exact eſ- 
timation of the advantages of wealth, and 
a true ſuperiority of mind. The diſinter- 
eſtedneſs which is allied to vanity, and of 
which men are deſirous of making a merit, 
excited his compaſſion or his contempt.— 
Poſſeſſing the virtue of humanity in its 
higheſt perfection, he exerciſed it with 
all the delicacy, and I dare aſſert with 
all the refinement, of which it is ſuſ- 
ceptible. It was his duty to be benefi- 
cent, but he was ſo without oſtentation; 
and he conſidered this virtue as a weak- 
neſs, unleſs by ſubjecting it to reaſon it 
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was made ſerviceable to the general uti- 


lity.—All his ſentiments were pure; all 


his firſt impulſes were mild or courage- 


ous ; and his calm ſoul, replete with can- 


dour and juſtice, offered to the eyes of _ 


thoſe who could look at it a ſpectacle 
equally delightful and ſublime, 


The conſtant agreement between his 


principles and his conduct, his ſentiments 


and his reaſon; the union of ſtedfaſt juſ- 
tice with the ſweeteſt humanity, of the 
moſt rigorous virtues with the moſt ami- 
able qualities, of ſenſibility with firmneſs 
of character, of juſtneſs with ſubtlety 
of thought, of method in reaſoning with 


boldneſs of ideas, of refined analyſis 


with extenſive views, of depth with ac- 
curacy of detail; the uncommon merit 


of having embraced every thing in his 
knowledge, and the more uncommon 
merit ſtill of having introduced into 


the mighty whole ſo much clearneſs 
and truth; an immoveable conſtancy in 
his opinions, without ever exaggerating 


them; 
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them; all theſe qualities, form an aſſem- 


blage that is perhaps peculiar in the hiſ- 


tory of man, and which could not have 


been exhibited but in a peaceable and cul- 


tivated nation, and in an enlightened age. 
Many individuals have practiſed great 


virtues with more eclat, have poſſeſſed 


more brilliant qualities, and diſcovered in 


a ſingle line more genius; but no man 
perhaps ever diſplayed a whole ſo perfect 


and ſo impoſing. It ſeems as if his wiſ- 
dom and his ſtrength of mind, by ſecond- 
ing the happy gifts of nature, had made 


him not ſuſceptible of any ignorance, 
weakneſs, or detect, but what are inſepa- 
rable from the ſtate of a limited being. 


It is in this extraordinary union that 


we ſhould look both for. the ſource of the 


little juſtice that was done to him, and of 
the hatred that was excited againſt him. 
Envy ſeems to attach itſelf more cloſelß 


to that which approaches to perfection, 
than to that which, though it ſtrikes with 
aſtoniſnment, affords, by a mixture of 

defects 
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defects and vices, that conſolation of 
which envy ſtands in need. We may 
hope to dazzle the eyes of men and ob- 
tain the title of a man of genius, by com- 
bating or by flattering popular prejudices 
with addreſs, and we may hope to cover 
our actions with the maſque of ſome ex- 
aggerated virtue; but the conſtant practice 
of virtue that is ſimple and unoſtentatious, 
with a reaſon always upon the ſtretch, 
and always ſteady in the road of truth; 
this is what hypocriſy, this is what im- 
poſture deſpair of imitating ; and is there- 
fore what they endeavour to ſtifle and de- 
ſtroy. | 
To judge properly of M. Turgot, it 1s 
neceſſary to know his whole character. 
He might have been thought cold, and 
yet his reaſon only had preſerved him 
from being very paſſionate. He was 
eſteemed diſdainful, whereas never did 
man feel a more profound eſteem for ta- 
lents and virtue, or ſet a higher price 
upon the efforts of mediocrity, when 
modeſt, 
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modeſt, and uſefully employed. He ap- 
peared minute; but it was only becauſe. 
he had included every thing in one vaſt 
plan, and connected whatever appeared 


of importance in his eyes by. ties that 


often were inviſible to all but himſelf. 
He ſeemed ſuſceptible of prejudice z ; bur 
it was only becauſe he judged for himſelf, 


and becauſe the common opinion had no 


power over him. He was believed proud; 


but it was only becauſe he concealed nei- 
ther the conſciouſneſs of his powers, 


nor the firm conviction of his opinions; 


and becauſe, feeling how cloſely they 
were connected with each other, he would 
neither abandon them in converſation, nor 


defend ſeparately any detached part. The 


particulars of his opinions were indeed 


not known, and few perſons in Europe 


were ripe for doing juſtice to them as a 
ſyſtem ; and as the caſe could not be 
compared to that of detached diſcoveries 


in a ſingle ſcience, or literary works in 


actual poſſeſſion of the public, how could 
, _ perſons 
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perſons under the influence of pre; judices 
judge of him with fairneſs ? 

It was by theſe circumſtances that a 
man who never did any thing but what 
was good, might happen to have many 
enemies; while his reputation as a vir- 
tuous and intrepid citizen, and as one 
: poſſeſſed of underſtanding and extenſive 
knowledge, correſponded among the vul- 
gar to their idea of one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary men that nature ever produced, 
and of one perhaps who fell the leaſt ſhort 
of that perfection to which buman nature 
can be raiſed, 
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ATTIOLS 4 


Tranſlation of the Article FounDaTiON, inſerted 


M. Turgot in the French Encyclopedie ; 
and 1 8 to in the preceding work. 


FOUNDA TION, (political and natural 


right). The words 2 found, fund, foun- 


e apply by a very natural metaphor to 
every durable and permanent eſtabliſhment ; 


fince the name of an eftabli/hment is itſelf de- 


rived from the fame metaphor.— lt is in this 
ſenſe we ſay, foundation of an empire, of à re- 
public. But we ſhall nor treat in this article 
of theſe great objects: ſince what we muſt 


ſay would relate merely to the firſt principles 


of political right, and to the original inſti- 


tution of governments among open 


we ſay to found a ſect, to found an academy, a 


college, an hoſpital, a convent, maſſes, prizes, 
public ſports, &c. To found, in this ſenſe, is 
to appoint a tund, or r ſum of money, to be 


employed 
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perſons under the influence of prej judices 
judge of him with fairneſs ? 

It was by theſe circumſtances that a 
man who never did any thing but what 
was good, might happen to have many 
enemies; while his reputation as a vir- 
tuous and intrepid citizen, and as one 
poſſeſſed of underſtanding and extenſive 
knowledge, correſponded among the vul- 
gar to their idea of one of the moſt ex- 
traordinary men that nature ever produced, 
and of one perhaps who fell the leaſt ſhort 
of that perfection to which human nature 
can be raiſed. 
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ARTIOLN ©: 


Tranſlation of the Article FounDaTiON, inſerted 


M. Turgot in the French Encyclopedie; 
and did to in the preceding Work. 


Fo: UND4 TION, (political nit nine 
right). The words 70 found, fund, foun- 


dation apply by a very natural metaphor to 
every durable and permanent eſtabliſhment; 


| fince the name of an eftabli/hment is itſelf de- 
rived from the fame metaphor.— lt is in this 
ſenſe we ſay, foundation of an empire, of a re- 
public. 
of theſe great objects : fince what we muſt 
ſay would relate merely to the firſt principles 


of political right, and to the original inſti- 


tution of governments among gern eff 
we ſay to found à ſect, to found an academy, a 


college, an hoſpital, a convent, maſſes, Prizes, 
public ſports,” &c. 


to appoint a fund, or ſum of money, to be 
— 
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But we ſhall not treat in this article 
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32 APERENDAI1 Xx. 
employed in perpetuity for fulfilling the ob- 
ject propoſed by the founder, whether this 
object relate to divine worſhip or to the pub- 
lic utility; or whether it be merely to gratify 
the vanity of the founder, which 1s often the 
only true motive, though other NETS ſerve 
as a veil to it. 
The formalities neceſſary for conveying to 
the perſons commiſſioned to execute the in- 
tention of the founder; the property or uſe of 
the funds appointed for this purpoſe; the 
precautions to be taken to ſecure the perpe- 
tual execution of the engagement entered 
into by theſe perſons; the indemnifications 
due to thoſe whom this transfer of property 
may concern (as, for example, to the ſovereign 
who is for ever deprived of the fine levied 
upon every change of proprietor); the bounds 
which policy has wiſely been deſirous of pre- 
ſerving to the exorbitant multiplication of 
ſuch liberalities; in ſhort, various other cir- 
cumſtances, either eſſential or neceſſary to 
foundations, have given occaſion to different 
laws, of which the detail does not belong to 
this article. — Our intention here is only to 
examine the utility of foundations in ge- 
neral, as they regard the public welfare, or 
rather to ſhow their inconveniencies. May 
the following conſiderations concur with the 
philoſophic ſpirit of the age, in exciting an 
| averſion to new foundations, and in deſtroy- 
ing the remains of that ſuperſtitious reſpect 
which 1 1s entertained for the old! 4 
1%. A 
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1*. A founder 1s a perſon who wiſhes to 
ayes the meaſures he has planned, 


ow if we ſuppoſe his intentions to be the 


pureſt poſſible, how many reaſons are there 
to induce us to diſtruſt our own opinions ? 
How very eaſy is it to do evil in purſuit of 
the very purpoſe to do good? To foreſee 
with certainty whether an eftabliſhment will 
produce the effect that we promiſed ourſelves 


from it, and whether it will not produce one 


exactly the reverſe; to diſcern through the 
illuſion created by ſome immediate and ap- 


parent good, the real evils that a long chain 


of unknown cauſes may bring along with 
them ; to diſcover the real diſtempers of a 


ſociety, and to aſcend to the origin of them; 


to diſtinguiſh remedies from palliatives ; to 
defend ourſelves againſt the deceptions in- 
tended to ſeduce us; to regard a project 


ſtrictly and calmly in the midſt of that atmo- 
ſphere of glory with which the applauſes of 


an undiſcerning public, and our own enthu- 
fiaſm, ſurround it: to do all fthis, requires a 
moſt profound genius, and perhaps the pre- 
ſent ſtate of human policy is not ſufficient] 

advanced to give us any hopes of ſuch ſuc- 
ceſs. We ſhall be apt to apply our remedies 


to individual caſes, when the cauſe of the 
evil is general; and the influence of the cauſe 
may often be increaſed by the mathods taken 


to oppoſe its effefts.-We have a ſtriking 
example of this want of management in cer- 
. i | tain 
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tain houſes deſtined as an aſylum for female 
penitents. To ſhew proofs of having been 
debauched, is a neceſſary qualification for 
admiſſion. I am ſenſible that this precaution 
muſt have been deſigned to prevent the foun- 
dation being applied to other objects: but 
does not this alone prove that it is not by 
ſuch eſtabliſnments, foreign to the true ſource 
of the libertiniſm, that we ſnould combat it? 


What I have ſaid of libertiniſm will ap- 
ply equally to poverty. The poor have in- 


diſputable claims upon the ſuperfluity of the 
rich: humanity and religion equally oblige 
us to relieve our fellow creatures in misfor- 
tune. It is in order to fulfil theſe indiſpen- 
ſable duties, that ſo many charities are eſta- 


bliſhed in the Chriſtian world for the relief of 


every kind of want ; that the poor without 


number are crouded into hoſpitals, and ſup- 


ported at the gates of the convents by daily 


diſtributions. What is the conſequence? It 


is preciſely in the countries where theſe cha- 


ritable reſources moſt abound, as in Spain, 
and ſome parts of Italy, that poverty is more 


common and more general than any where 
elſe. The reaſon is very obvious, and a thou- 
ſand travellers have remarked it. To cauſe 
a conſiderable number of men to live gratui- 
touſly, is to inſtitute prizes for idleneſs, and 


all the diſorders which reſult from it; it is 


to make the condition of the indolent pre- 
ferable to that of the induſtrious; and it is 
| | conſequently 
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conſequently to diminiſh to the - ſtate the 
quantity of labour, and of the productions of 
the earth, of which a part neceſſarily becomes 
uncultivated. From hence come frequent fa- 
mines, an increaſe of the quantity of miſery, 


and depopulation which is the conſequence of 


it. The race of induſtrious citizens is diſpla- 


ced by a vile populace, compoſed of mendicants 
without fixed habitations, and given up to all 
ſorts of crimes.— To feel the abuſe of theſe 


ill- applied alms, let us ſuppoſe a ſtate ſo well 


governed, that a poor perſon is not to be ſeen. 
in it (a thing poſſible doubtleſs in every 
country that has colonies to people). The 
_ eſtabliſhment of a gratuitous relief for a cer- 
tain number of men, would immediately, 


create poor in that ſtate; that is, it would 


give to a certain number an 1ntereſt to be- 


come poor by abandoning their occupations. 
From hence would reſult a void in the labour 
and wealth of the ſtate, an additional weight 
of public burthens upon the induſtrious man, 

and all the diſorders which prevail in the 


preſent conſtitution of ſocieties. It is thus 
that the pureſt virtues may miſlead thoſe who 
deliver themſelves up without caution to 


whatever they inſpire. —Butr if pious and re- 
ſpectable plans may diſappoint all the hopes 
that were entertained of them, what muſt we 
think of thoſe foundations (and which doubt- 
leſs are the moſt numerous) which have had 
po motive or real object, but the gratification 


of a frivolous vanity ??-I am not afraid to 
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tain houſes deſtined as an aſylum for female 
penitents. To ſhew proofs of having been 
debauched, is a neceſſary qualification for 
admiſſion. I am ſenſible that this precaution 
muſt have been deſigned to prevent the foun- 
dation being applied to other objects: but 
does not this alone prove that it is not by 
ſuch eſtabliſhments, foreign to the true ſource 
of the libertiniſm, that we ſhould combat it? 
—Whart I have ſaid of libertiniſm will ap- 
ply equally to poverty. The poor have in- 
diſputable claims upon the ſuperfluity of the 
rich: humanity and religion equally oblige 
us to relieve our fellow-creatures in misfor- 
tune. It is in order to fulfil theſe indiſpen- 
ſable duties, that ſo many charities are eſta- 
bliſhed in the Chriſtian world for the relief of 
every kind of want; that the poor without 
number are crouded into hoſpitals, and ſup- 
ported at the gates of the convents by daily 
diſtributions. What is the conſequence? It 
is preciſely in the countries where theſe cha- 
ritable reſources moſt abound, as in Spain, 
and ſome parts of Italy, that poverty is more 
common and more general than any where 
elſe. The reaſon 1s very obvious, and a thou- 
ſand travellers have remarked it. To cauſe 
a conſiderable number of men to live gratui- 
touſly, is to inſtitute prizes for idleneſs, and 
all the diſorders which reſult from it; it is 
to make the condition of the indolent pre- 
ferable to that of the induſtrious ; and it is 
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conſequently to diminiſh to the - ſtate the 
quantity of labour, and of the productions of 
the earth, of which a part neceſſarily becomes 
uncultivated. From hence come frequent fa- 


mines, an increaſe of the quantity of miſery, 


and depopulation which is the conſequence of 


it. The race of induſtrious citizens is diſpla- 
ced by a vile populace, compoſed of mendicants 


without fixed habitations, and given up to all 


ſorts of crimes.— To feel the abuſe of theſe 


11]-applied alms, let us ſuppoſe a ſtate ſo well 


governed, that a poor perſon 1s not to be ſeen. 
in it (a thing poſſible doubtleſs in every 


country that has colonies to people). The 


eſtabliſhment of a gratuitous relief for a cer- 
tain number of men, would immediately, 


create poor in that ſtate; that is, it would 


give to a certain number an intereſt to be- 


come poor by abandoning their occupations. 
From hence would reſult a void in the labour 


and wealth of the ſtate, an additional weight 
of public burthens upon the induſtrious man, 
and all the diſorders which prevail in the 
preſent conſtitution of ſocieties. It is thus 


that the pureſt virtues may miſlead thoſe who 


deliver themſelves up without caution to 


whatever they inſpire.—Bur if pious and re- 
ſpectable plans may diſappoint all the hopes 
that were entertained of them, what muſt we 
think of thoſe foundations (and which doubt- 


leſs are the moſt numerous) which have had 


po motive or real object, but the gratification 
of a frivolous vanity ?—I am not afraid to 
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aſſert, that if we compare the advantages and 
inconveniences of all the foundations which 
at preſent exiſt in Europe, there is perhaps not 
one that will ſtand the teſt of an enlightened 
policy. 

2. But whatever may be the utility of 2 
foundation, it carries in itſelf an irremediable 
defect, inſeparable from its nature; namely, 
the impoſſibility of ſecuring its execution. 
Founders groſsly deceive themſelves, if they 
imagine that their zeal will communicate it- 
ſelf from age to age, to the perſons deſtined 
to perpetuate their plans. If it even animates 
them for a ſhort time, there is no community 
that does not loſe in the end the ſpirit it ſer 
out with. There is no ſentiment that is not 


blunted by cuſtom, and a familiarity with the 
objects which excite it. What mixed ſenſa- 


tions of horror and dejection, of commiſera- 


tion for human nature, and pity for the ſuffer- 


ing objects, does not every man experience, 


when he firſt enters into the wards of an hoſ- 


pital. Let him however open his eyes, and 
what does he ſee? In this very place, in the 
midſt of this aſſemblage of human miſery, 


the perſons appointed to ſuecour the diſtreſſed 


objects, walk about with a careleſs and indif- 


ferent air ; they diſtribute mechanically and 
without feeling, from fick to ſick, food and 
thoſe medicines which are often preſcribed 
with a murderous careleſſneſs : their minds 


are diſpoſed to trifling converſations, and per- 


haps to the moſt gay and extravagant ideas : 


_ vanity, 
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vanity, envy, hatred, all the paſſions of the 
ſoul, reign there as well as elſewhere, and are 


equally intent upon their object, and equally 
purſue it; the groans and the piercing cries 
of anguiſh no more interrupt them, than the 


murmurs of a ſtream interrupt an animated 


converſation. It is ſcarcely to be conceived, 
but we have ſeen the ſame bed become at 
once the bed of death and the bed of ſenſua- 
lity. Such are the effects of cuſtom, even 
upon thoſe objects which are moſt calculated 


to move the human heart. It is for this rea- 
ſon no. enthuſiaſm can be kept alive: - and 
how, without enthuſaſm, can the ſervants of 


any foundation always execute it with the 
fame exactneſs? What intereſt ſhall balance 
indolence, that weight attached to human na- 
ture, which always tends to retain us in inac- 
tion? The very precaution which the founder 
has taken to ſecure to them a conſtant ſalary, 


diſpenſes them from the neceſſity of meriting 


it. Does he appoint ſuperintendants and in- 
ſpectors to ſee that the conditions of the foun- 
dation are obſerved ? It will be with theſe in- 
ſpectors, as with all thoſe who have been ap- 
pointed for the perpetuating any regulation 
whatever: if the obſtacle has been indolence, 


the ſame indolence will operate on the ſuper- 
intendants; if a pecuniary intereſt, they can 
eaſily come in for their ſhare of the profit, 


The inſpectors themſelves will .require to be 
inſpected; and where will this abſurd pro- 


eilen ſtop ?—lIrt is true that canons have 


Cc 2 , been 
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been obliged to be aſſiduous in their function, 


by a reduction almoſt of their whole revenue 
to the perquilites they receive; but this pre- 


caution can only oblige them to an attend- 
ance purely corporal; and of what uſe can 


this be to the other far more important ob- 
jects of the foundation? Thus almoſt all the 


ancient foundations have degenerated from 
their original inſtitution. The ſame ſpirit 


which gave riſe to the firſt, has then eſta- 
bliſhed new ones upon the ſame, or a differ- 
ent plan which, Having degenerated in their 


O 


turn, have been replaced in like manner by 
others. The meaſures are commonly ſo well 
taken by founders, in order to place their 


eſtabliſhments out of the power of external 
innovations, that it is uſually found more 
eaſy, and doubtleſs more flattering, to found 


new eſtabliſhments, than to reform old ones. 
But by means of theſe double and triple eſta- 


bliſhments, the number of uſeleſs mouths in 
ſociety are continually increaſed, as alſo the 


amount of capitals taken out of the general 


circulation. 


| There are other foundations which ceaſe to 
be executed for a different reaſon, and merely 
from the lapſe of time; and theſe are foun- 
dations made out of a ſettled ſum or income. 
— Now there is no ſpecies of fixed revenue 
which has not ultimately loft almoſt the whole 
of its value, for two reaſons. Firſt, the gra- 
dual and ſucceſſive augmentation of the nu- 


meral value affixed to money; ſo that theſe 
| who 
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who originally received a livre * at the value 
of twelve ounces of ſilver, receive no more 
at this day, in conſequence of the ſame claim, 
than one of our livres; being ſomething leſs 
in value than the ſeventy-third part of theſe 


twelve ounces. The ſecond reaſon is, the 


encreaſed quantity of the precious metals; ſo 


that three ounces of ſilver will not now pur- 
_ Chaſe the ſame commodities that might be 
bought with one ounce before the diſcovery 
of America, —The miſchief indeed would 


not be great, if theſe foundations were en- 
tirely annihilated ; but unfortunately the forms 
of theſe inſtitutions ſtill exiſt, while the con- 


ditions of them are no longer fulfilled, For 


inſtance, if the revenues of an hoſpital ſuffer 
reduction, the beds of the ſick people are re- 


trenched, and it is thought enough to pro- 


vide for ſupporting the chaplains. 
3. I will ſuppoſe that a foundation has ori- 


ginated in indiſputable utility; that ſufficient 
precautions have been taken to prevent its 


degenerating through indolence and neglect; 


and that the nature of its funds puts it out of 


the reach of the revolutions of time reſpect- 
ing the public wealth; yet ſtill the immuta- 
bility which its founders have endeavoured to 
give it is a conſiderable inconvenience; be- 


cauſe time ge new revolutions. which 
cauſe the utility 


vaniſh that it might have 


livre is exactly tranſlated by the word pound, ſimilar 


changes having happened to the two terms in the two lan- 


guages. 


S ew 
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originally poſſeſſed, and may even render it 
hurtful.—Society has not always the ſame 
wants : the nature and diſtribution of pro- 
perty, the diviſion between the different or- 
ders of people, the opinions, the cuſtoms, and 
the general occupations of a nation, or of its 
different parts, and the very climate, mala- 
dies, and other incidents to which human na- 
ture is ſubject, experience a continual varia- 
tion: new wants ſpring up; others are no 
longer felt; the proportion of thoſe which 
remain is continually changing in ſociety, and 


with them the utility of foundations deſtined 


to ſupply them, diſappears or diminiſhes.— 
The wars of Paleſtine gave riſe to number- 
leſs foundations, whoſe utility ceaſed with 
thoſe wars. Without mentioning the reli- 
gious military orders, Europe every where 
abounds with lazarettos, though the leproſy 
has not exiſted in it for a conſiderable time. 
— The majority of ſuch eſtabliſhments long 
ſurvive their utility: firſt, becauſe there are 
always perſons who profit by them, and are 
intereſted in preſerving them; ſecondly, be- 
cauſe when men are thoroughly convinced of 
their inutility, it is ſtill very long before it is 


decided upon to deſtroy them, and alſo what 


are the meaſures and forms neceſſary in pulling 


down theſe great edifices which have ſtood 


for ſo many ages, and are often attached to 
other buildings, to which they are afraid 
of giving a ſhock, or what uſe and diſtribution 


all be made of their remains ; thirdly; 


becauſe 
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becauſe we are a long time in convincing 

ourſelves, even of their inutility, and fre- 
uently allow them time to become injurious 

before we ſuſpect even that they are uſeleſs. 

There is every reaſon to preſume that a 
foundation, however uſeful it may appear, 
will become at leaſt uſeleſs, if not detrimen- 
tal, and will continue ſo for a long time: and 
is not this enough to ſtop every founder who 
has any other end in view than the gratifica- 
tion of his own vanity? 

4. I have yet ſaid nothing of the luxury, 
the edifices, and the pomp, which ſurround 
great foundations: our calculation would be 
very favourable in ſome caſes, if we rated their 
utility at a hundredth part of their expence. 

5. I ſhould merit condemnation, if in 
writing theſe obſervations, my object could 
be to concenter the paſſions of man in the 
purſuit of intereſt; to make him inſenſible 
to the proſperity and adverſity of his fellow- 
creatures, extinguiſh in him the ſpirit of a 

citizen, and ſubſtitute a mean and indolent 
prudence in the room of that noble paſſion of 
being uſeful to mankind! I would have hu- 
manitv, and the paſſion for the public good, 
produce the ſame bleſſings to mankind as the 
vanity of founders, but in a way more cer- 
tain and complete, with leſs expence, and 
free of the inconveniences of which I com- 
blain.— The different wants of ſociety in- 
tended to be ſupplied by means of durable 
eftabliſhments or foundations may be divided 
into two ſorts.— The firſt belong to the whole 
CT. _ ſociety, 
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ſociety, and reſult from the intereſt of each 
of its parts in particular: ſuch are the ge- 
neral wants of human nature, as food for every 
individual, good morals, and education for 
every family : And this intereſt is more or 
leſs urgent reſpecting different wants; for a 
man feels. more ſenſibly the neceſſity of food, 


than he does that of giving his children a 
good education. A very little reflection will 
convince us that this firſt ſpecies of wants is 
not of a nature to be ſupplied by foundations, 


or by any other gratuitous means; and that 


in this reſpect the general proſperity ought to 
be the reſult of the exertions of every indivi- 


dual for his own intereſt. Every man in 
health ought to procure his ſubſiſtence by his 
labour; for if he were nouriſhed without la- 
bour, it muſt be at the expence of thoſe who 
labour. What the ſtate owes to each mem- 
ber is the removal of every obſtacle that ma 

impede their induſtry, or diſturb the enjoy- 
ment of the fruits which are the recompence 


of it. If ſuch obſtacles ſubſiſt, partial bene- 
factions will not diminiſh the general poverty, 


ſince the cauſe of it will remain in all its ex- 


tent. In like manner every family is bound 
to educate the children that are born in it; 


they are all immediately intereſted in this; 
and it is only from the exertions of every in- 
dividual that the general perfection of edu- 
cation can ſpring. If we amuſe ourſelves 
with founding profeſforſhips and ſcholarſhips 
in colleges, the advantage will. be felt only 


by. a very ſmall number of men, ſelected at 
hazard, 
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hazard, and who perhaps poſſeſs not the ta- 
lents. neceſſary to derive benefit from them. 
With reſpect to the nation in general, this 
will be as a drop of water poured upon the 
wide ocean ; and very trifling advantages 
will be obtained at a very great expence. 
Beſides, ought we thus to accuſtom men to 
aſk and receive every kind of aſſiſtance from 
others, and to owe nothing to themſelves ? 
This kind of beggary, which extends through 
all ranks, degrades a people, and ſubſtitutes 
meanneſs and intrigue in the place of every 
exalted paſſion, —When men are powerfully 
intereſted in the good you are deſirous of pro- 
curing them, leave them to their own exer- 
tions: this is the great and only principle. 
Do they appear to exert themſelves for it 
with les ardour than you deſire? increaſe 
their intereſt in it. Would you perfect edu- 
cation? propoſe prizes both to fathers and to 
children; but let theſe prizes be within the 
reach of every one who is capable of merit- 
ing them, at leaſt of every order of citizens: 
let We and places of every kind be the re- 
ward of merit, and lie within the certain 

roſpect of induſtry. Emulation will then 
bo kindled at once in the boſom of every fa- 
mily: ſoon. the nation will riſe above itſelf : 
you will have enlightened | its underſtanding ; 
ou will have given it morality; you will 
Live done great things; and the expence will 
be leſs than it would colt to found : a col- 


le e, h 
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The ſecond claſs of public wants which men 
have been deſirous of ſupplying through the 
medium of foundations, comprehends thoſe 
which may be conſidered as accidental ; and 
which being limited to particular times and 
places, are leſs immediately compriſed in the 
ſyſtem of general adminiſtration, and there- 
fore may require the ſuccour of individuals. 
If the buſineſs is to remedy the calamities of 
a famine, or of an epidemical diſtemper ; to 
provide for the maintenance of certain old 
men, or certain orphans, or for the preſerva- 
tion of expoſed children; or to erect or keep 
in repair public works, Which contribute to 
the health or convenience of any city; to 
perfect agriculture or particular manufactures 
that may languiſh in any canton; or to re- 
compence the ſervices of any citizen rendered 
to the town of which he is a member; or to 
attract thither men diſtinguiſhed by their ta- 
lents, &c. In each of theſe cafes, public 
eſtabliſhments and foundations are far from 


being the beſt means of procuring to man- 


Kind” theſe benefits in their greateſt poſſible 
extent.—The free employment of the reve- 
nues of any incorporated body, or the con- 
tribution of all its members, in caſes where 
the neceſſity is urgent and extenſive; and, in 
| caſes where the intereſt ſhall be Jeſs preſſing 
or leſs univerſally felt, a free aſſociation and 
voluntary ſubſcriptions of a few generous ci- 
tizens will ſuffice perfectly for all uſeful ob- 
jects; and this ne will have over that of 

foundations, 
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foundations, the ineſtimable advantage that 
it is not liable to any conſiderable abuſe. As 
the contribution of each is by the ſuppoſition 
voluntary, the ſums collected can never be 
diverted from their true deſtination; if they 
were, the ſource they proceeded from would 
ceaſe to flow; and there is no money loſt in 
uſeleſs expences, in edifices, or entertain- 
ments. Such an aſſociation reſembles thoſe 
we ſee in commerce; with this difference, 
that its object is ſingly the good of the pub- 
lic; and as the fund is employed under the 
eyes of the ſubſcribers, they are at hand to 
watch that the employment is productive of 
the greateſt advantage. Eternal reſources 
are not upon this ſcheme created for tempo. 
rary neceſſities ; the relief is never appliei 
but to the part of ſociety which ſuffers, tc 
the branch of commerce which languiſhes. 
Does the neceſſity ceaſe ? the liberality is 
ſuſpended, and its current is turned into 
channels more immediately uſeful. Double 
and triple means are never employed where 
evident utility always bounds the generoſity 
of the public benefactors: and finally, this 
method draws no ſum of money out of the 
general circulation; lands are not irrevo- 
cably poſſeſſed by the indolent; but their pro- 
duce, in the hands of induſtrious proprietors, 
has no limits but thoſe which belong to fer- 
tility itſelf.—Let it not be ſaid that theſe 
ideas are chimerical. England, Scotland, 
and Ireland, are ſull of ſimilar affociations ; 
LE and 
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and have experienced for years their happy 
effects. What exiſts in England may exiſt 
in France: it would be idle to ſay that the 
Engliſh have the excluſive monopoly of be- 
ing citizens. Even in this country there are 
certain provinces, in which examples of theſe 
aſſociztions prove their poſſibility. I will 
particularly mention the town of Bayeux, 
the inhabitants of which have aſſociated to 
baniſh from their town the trade of beggars; 
and in this they have ſucceeded, by furniſh- 
ing employment to thoſe that can work, and 
alns to thoſe. that cannot work. This ex- 
cellent example deſerves to be held up to the 
imitation of every town in the kingdom; 
nothing will be more eaſy, if once we under- 
take it in earneſt, than to direct the emulation 
and turn of the French nation, ſo much alive. 
to honour, and ſo ſuſceptible of the impreſ- 
Hons which government ſhall be ſeriouſly and 
{kilfully willing to make, to objects o a oh 
neral and infallible utility. 

6. Theſe reflections will induce us to ap- 
plaud the judicious reſtrictions put by the 
King, in his edict of 1749, upon the right of 
inſtituting new foundations. Let us add, 
that they remove every doubt reſpecting the 
inconteſtible right which government in civil 
affairs, and which government and the church 
in eccleſiaſtical affairs, have to diſpoſe of old 
foundations, to direct their application to 
new objects, or (which is better) wholly to 
ſuppreſs them. The general utility is the 

lupreme 
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ſupreme law; and ought not to be counter- 
acted either by a ſuperſtitious regard of what 
has been ſtiled the intention of the founder, 
narrow and uninformed individuals having no 
right to bind down by their ee deci- 
ſions, generations yet unborn; nor yet by the 
fear of infringing the pretended right of cer- 
tain bodies, particular bodies in the ſtate 
having no right contrary to that of the whole. 
All citizens indeed have their peculiar rights, 
which muſt be held ſacred even by the ſo- 
_ ciety at large; they themſelves exiſt inde- 
pendently of the ſociety ; they are the ne- 
| ceſlary elements of it; and they do not enter 
into it, except to place themſelves with all 
their rights, under the protection of the very 
laws to which they ſacrifice their liberty. But 
no particular bodies of men thus exiſt by 
themſelves, or for themſelves; they were 
formed for the public advantage; and they 
ſhould ceaſe, the moment they ceaſe to be 
uſeful. No human production then is made 
for immortality; and ſince foundations, if 
continually multiplied by vanity, would at 
length ſwallow up all private funds and pro- 
perty, it is neceſſary that a power ſhould 
exiſt adequate to their deſtruction. If all the 
men that have exiſted had each had a ſepul- 
chre, it would clearly have been neceſſary to 


deſtroy theſe ſterile monuments to find lands 


for cultivation, and to diſturb the aſhes of the 
dead to provide for the ſubſiſtence of the 
ms 


ARTICLE 
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ARTICLE II. 


Reſpecking the change of. indirett taxes upon 
conſumption, & c. into a direts tax upon the. 
landed intereſt. 


N indirect tax is in reality paid by the 
whole claſs of properties. One affects 


only a certain claſs of men or of property, 


while another falls only upon a particular 
canton ; and it will therefore be neceſſary 
firſt to calculate what each eſtate actually 


pays to the tax that is meant to be ſuppreſſed; 


and having compounded this amount with an 
eſtimate of the original et produce, a new 
eſtimate will be obtained to which the new 
territorial impoſt (introduced in the room of 
the old tax) muſt be proportioned: Even 
khis operation would be unjuſt, if one indirect 
tax only was aboliſhed and many others re- 
mained, for it would be poſſible that among 
thoſe which remained, there might be ſome 
that would not at all affect the property upon 
which the ſuppreſſed tax was re-levied, and 
thus an injuſtice would have been introdue- 


ed by the preceding meaſure, of relieving 


ſome properties at the expence-of others. 


* This article, though articular! important, is with- 
drawn from the body of the work, that thoſe who are in- 
tereſted in ſtudying it may find it ſeparate, and where it 
does not interrupt other objects. Note of the Tranſlator; 
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There are two ways only of remedy ing the 
evil : firſt, by making a calculation in the 
manner mentioned, of all the indirect taxes, 
as if they were all to be ſuppreſſed at once; 
and learning from thence what is the real net 
produce of each property, what each contri- 
butes to the taxes in general, what it would 
pay after the ſupprefiion of the tax to be re- 
formed; and then aſſeſſing the tax that is to 
be ſubſtituted ſo as to preſerve the greateſt 
poſſible equality.——The ſecond method con- 


ſiſts in permitting at firſt the preſent inequa- 


lities to ſubſiſt, which at leaſt would be no 
new injuſtice ; and taxing each property ex- 
actly in the ſame proportion as it had hi- 
therto been, affording it thereby no advan- 
tage but that of relieving it from the expences 
of collection. Time, by diſcovering the 
_ errors of this ſecond. operation, would eſta- 

bliſh juſtice, but by flower degrees ; - for all 


that can be ſaid of this method in its firſt 


ſtages is, that it forms only a leſs injuſtice 
than the indirect tax. 

The firſt method requires the moſt abilities 
in the miniſter who ſhould wiſh to follow it; 
and perhaps there has never exiſted but one 
man who was capable of executing it well: 
but it is much more juſt in itſelf, and the 
errors to which it is liable would be much 
leſs conſiderable than choſe which are in the 


|  ® Note intended in the original for this place, will de 
found at the cloſe of the article. | 
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ſecond ;—the application of which ſecond 
would become very difficult, if a certain por- 
tion of the tax ſhould affect a ſet of proper- 
ties, diſtinguiſhed neither by local ſituation, 
nature of ſoil, nor by any quality inherent in 
the land itſelf ; ſuch as the duties upon the 
entry of goods into towns, and the taxes levied 
upon a particular claſs of citizens.—The eſti- 
mate of the net produce by which the tax 


ought to be proportioned, being formed as 


we have already obſerved, by adding to the 
real produce the benefits reſulting from the 


reduction of the indirect taxes; from hence a 
new difficulty will refult. A part of the in- 
direct taxes being counted among the ex- 


pences of cultivation, if the eſtates are farmed 
out, the proprietor's ſhare in theſe benefits be- 
comes of leſs amount. This part, therefore, 
of the net produce abandoned to the farmer, 
ought to make part of the new tax; and as 


the farmer ought to pay a ſum equal to the 


} 


value of the net produce which he derives 
ſrom the ſuppreſſion of the indirect taxes, this 


ſum ought to be raiſed upon him, in diminu- 


tion of that exacted from the proprietor. 
The fall of wages and incomes, of the profits 
of commerce, and of the intereſt of money, 
would be a conſequence of this direct territo- 
rial tax.— Appointments alfo, penſions, and 


emoluments for certain fon determined 
by law, ſnould be looked upon as fixed ſalaries, 


and therefore of courſe ſnould experience the 


ſame fall; or, which amounts to the ſame 
ching, they ought to be reduced in propor- 


tion 
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tion to the relief they derive from the fv 
preſſion of the indirect taxes. —And it follows 
from the ſame principle, that the irredeem- 
able annuities due from government, ought 
to be ſubjected to the ſame diminution ?. 


This explanation, though incomplete, will 
ſerve to ſhew that the transformation of all 
the indirect taxes into one direct territorial 
tax is poſſible by a ſingle operation, but that 
at the ſame time it would be the part of pru- 
dence to effect it by degrees.—lt is indeed 


obvious, that if the change was effected at 


once, a fall of wages, of profits in commerce, 
and of intereſt of money, ſufficient to indem- 
nify the proprietors for the new tax with 
which they would be burthened, could not ſo 
immediately take place, as to prevent their 


feeling a very ds pug tranſient, 


grievance. 
Whatever ſagacity we may ſuppoſe a mi- 
niſter to poſſeſs, whatever preciſion may be 


introduced into the detail of this operation, it 
is impoſſible that errors ſhould not glide into 

it.—If the whole operation be executed at 
— theſe errors may increaſe, and produce 


a ſurcharge upon a conſiderable number of 


If irredeemable annuities due from individuals reſt 
upon lands, they form a part of the net produce. Annui- 
ties payable at certain periods, ought to be ſubjected to 
the tax, if the creditor foregoes his privileges. Annuities 


redeemable at pleaſure ought to be exempted : but as the 


fall of intereſt would be ſlower than the operation upon the 
taxes, annuities of this laſt deſcription might for ſome years 
| only be ſubjected to a drawback. 


D d citizens 
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citizens truly burthenſome. There is no 
danger of this inconvenience when the change 
is effected gradually; and even if errors were 
to be apprehended, they might be remedied 
by the momentary ſacrifice of a part of the 
value of the tax; a ſacrifice that would be 
impoſſible, if it operated at once upon the 
whole of the taxes. If this ſucceſſive tranſ- 
formation of all taxes into one territorial tax 
be attended with difficulties, it is alſo the 
only reform that can be productive of laſting 
benefit. 

With the exception of ſome particular 
grievances, and ſome abuſes in detail, which 
might be remedied, the general idea of giv- 
ing to indirect taxes more uniformity and 
ſimplicity than they commonly poſſeſs, can 
only preſent itſelf to men of little informa- 
tion. They are not ſenſible that this fimpli- 

city, by the charms of which they are ſeduced, 
would ſoon be depraved by a multitude of 
little unforeſeen obſtacles; which would ſpring 
from the very nature of theſe taxes, or which 
a fiſcal ſpirit would have the ingenuity to in- 
troduce. They are- not conſcious that the 
cultivation, induſtry, and commerce of every 
province, take a turn from the nature of the 
contributions which they pay ; ſo that the in- 
creaſe of an indirect tax, intended to eſtabliſh 
an uniformity between two contiguous pro- 
vinces, may ruin that which laſt experiences 
it, without its being poſſible for an equal di- 


minution in any other tax to reſtore 1 it to its 
juſt ſituation. 
It 


Pl 
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It is doubtleſs neceſſary that the plan of 
this reform ſhould be the ſole work of the 
miniſter, and that all its details ſhould be di- 
rected by the ſame ſpirit, with the ſame views, 
and by an uniform method. But the forma- 
tion of the regiſter, and the aſſeſſment of the 
tax upon the provinces, cantons, and com- 
munities, and even upon individuals, require 
a minute attention, that can only be executed 
under the inſpection of municipal aſſemblies ; 
in which each individual, community, and 
canton, would feel itſelf intereſted in being 
Juſt to others, and might give their- proceed- 
ings that notoriety, without which no good 
is to be expected. —This revolution in the 
form of the taxes would likewiſe produce a 
change more or leſs gradual in cultivation, 
induſtry, and commerce; and in conſequence 
of this revolution (the effects of which cannot 
be accurately foreſeen) the proportion of the 
net produce of different lands would be al- 
tered, ſo as to require ſucceſſive alterations in 
the aſſeſſments. Thus, even if we ſuppole 
that hy a kind of miracle a miniſter and his 
agents ſhould ſo far ſucceed as to execute the 

firſt operation, to complete the work the mi- 
racle muſt be repeated. 5555 

N. B. The following is the note referred to in p. 399 
F this article, viz. 8 

A regular analyſis of the operation (for converting 
indirect into direct taxes) may ſerve to render it better 


comprehended ; and it is inſerted with the leſs ſcruple, 
as the common elements only are required for under- 


ſtanding it. I 
: a 1, Let 


1% APPENDIX 


15. Let 4, 4“, 4% 4%, expreſs the values re- 
ſpectively of a quantity taken as unity of the actual net 
produce of each different ſpecies of lands. 

2%. Let “, ,?“ .. . % expreſs the amounts 
reſpectively of the territorial impoſt put upon theſe ſe- 
veral properties , 4“, a” ..... dn. 

3*. Let I expreſs the total maſs of impoſt to be 
aſſeſſed; which is, in other words, the indirect added 
to the direct impoſt (of which the latter is repreſented 
LAT YT PTR as 

4*. Let V expreſs the dire& part of the total maſs 
of impoſt, which is payed by the properties a', 4 
a“, . 4%; and let I” repreſent the indirect part 
paid by the ſame properties, but in this ſenſe only, that 
if this part had no exiſtence, the value of theſe proper- 
ties would rife. Laſtly, let 7, i“, ““. . in ex- 
preſs the portions of the latter branch of the general 
maſs of impoſts correſponding reſpectively to 4, a”, 
&b/;..,.. an —WehavethenT=l+1. 

5e. Let / a expreſs all the values of a, its own va- 
lue being tound by multiplying it by the number of the 
portions of that ſpecies of lands, ſubject to the direct 
and indirect tax (of which the ſigns are b and 1). And 
let a ſimilar form of expreſſion be uſed reſpectively for 
the ſums of the other ſeveral values above- mentioned. 
Let us now proceed ſucceſſively to the confideration 
of the three methods of changing the indirect inte the 
direct impoſt, above ſtated. . _ 


Fir Hypotheſis. The whole indirect tax is ſuppoſed 
changed into a direct tax by a ſingle ſtroke.—To un- 
derſtand this, ſuppoſe all impoſts whatever for a mo- 
ment ſuppreſſed, when the property 4“ will become 
a T i, and a like change will take place in 4%, 
&c. Now the whole impoſt being I, and the new 


value of all the properties being / a + b +7, then 


1 5 (a'+Þ +1) will repreſent what the pro- 


perty a” ought to pay. If 
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If the property 4“ is farmed, it is clear that the a- 
mount of / 1s preciſely what the farmer would give 
additional, if there was no indirect tax: Therefore 
upon the ſuppreſſion of the indirect tax, it is what the 


farmer ought to pay. — The proprietor of 4“, on the 


- POIs +. OV 1 ; . 
other hand, will have to pay as follows ; r 1 
I 


+8/+1) il; and allo, in addition to this, FIF IT 
(a!“ A ti) —# — , 
If the land is let to farmers who are furniſhed by 
the landlord with ſtock, and who divide with him 
its produce (i. e. to metayers) the part i“ muſt be di- 


vided between the two, — In this and other ſimilar 
caſes, let f” repreſent the increaſed value of the land 


to the proprietor, by the ſuppreſſion of the direct im- 


poſt, and g/ what the farmer would give additional on 
his fide in ſuch caſe ; when we ſhall have = g.. 
"4 


; a { | 8 — 
In this ſituation the proprietor ought to pay Fett 
(i) -; and the farmer ought to pay g. 
The farmer, it will be perceived, is firnilarly cir- 
cumſtanced in both caſes: if he gains : by the ſup- 
preſſion of the indirect tax, he pays i to the direct one; 
and if he gains g', he pays g“. — As to the maſs of 
proprietors, their payments in each caſe are alſo equal; 


or, which comes to the ſame, what they retain for 


themſelves in each caſe is equal. In effect, they always 
poſſeſſed a +b — I); and they poſſeſs upon the change 


5 3 8 r 
aT i— = =_ * ſa+b+1=ſ[a+b+i—T; | 


4 0 

which may be reſolved into the firſt expreſſion, for 
ſince ji =“ and I = I' + I“, we have TTT: 
IS a- T. If the condition of any proprie- 
tor ſhould alter, it can only be from his not having 
formerly paid taxes in a due proportion to his net pro- 
duce; which would then be a change conformable to 


Juſtice. 


RT Es, 
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The farmer will be ſubſtantially injured, if during 
the time of his leaſe, an indirect tax ſnould be laid; as 
a part of it would reſt with himſelf.— He would alſo 
ſuffer, if the quantities #, i”, &c. or , were fixed 
too high; and this muſt be well guarded againſt, But 
in doing. this; the proprietor would neceſſarily be ex- 
poſed, during the period of the leaſe, to have more ex- 
_ acted from him than he -ught to pay; which is a fun- 
damental reaſon for not making the revolution at once, 
A farther reaſon for fixing 7 and g very low, and 
conſequently for accompliſhing the work by degrees, 
In order that the loſs of the propriefor may be more 

inſenſible, is this; all the profits of commerce, the 
rate of incomes and wages, and the intereſt of money 
naturally lowering more ſlowly upon the ſuppreſſion of 
the indirect impoſt than equity requires, the proprie- 
tor and farmer cannot obtain in the firſt years all the 
compenſation to which they are entitled, 


Second Hypotheſis. 5. Suppoſe (which is another mode 
alluded to) that only a part of the indirect impoſt 
is changed into direct impoſt, and that this part is 
proportionally aſſeſſed on the net income of the pro- 
perties already directly taxed: Then putting 


X* for the part of the. tax requiring reform, that 
falls upon the proprietors; 
#, V, &c. for the portions of the preceding (X“) 
paid by the properties a”, 4“, &c. 
X' for the part of the ſame impoſt [to be reformed] 
which is paid by the net produce, in this view, 
that its exiſtence diminiſhes fo much the net 
produce; 
Bs 7 7 „Ke. for the parts of * correſponding to 47 * 
', XC. 3 
' 15 & for the parts Xx „ which may 
Ih be charged to the landlord ; ; and 
m, mi, &c. for the part of the ſame which may be 
charged to the farmer; 
We ſhall have the net produces a, all, &c. reſpectiyely 


exprelied by a 1 5 and 4“ +”, dee. Therefore tge 


e 


\ 


* 
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Proprietor of a“ ought to pay f (4 T %%) — m, 


and the farmer of it ought to pay /. 
This being premiſed, it is clear that the value of 4 


14 
ed it paid no other indirect tax. But it does pay more 
indirect impoſt, namely, the equivalent of I' — ſb — 
» X/: and as it may be ſuppoſed proportional to the net 
produce (for we cannot make any other ſuppoſition, 
the differences in this proportion being arbitrary, and 
depending upon the manner in which the revenue is 
employed) we have a = (a' +} — erf 4150 
8 N 7 
| 3 . : which quantity (as will appear ) is 
ſa+b—X | Wb | 


10t neceſſarily equal to (a + +7) (1 — == 71 
not neceſſarily equal to (a +7”) (1 5379) 
e 

which it ought to be; nor yet to a" * „ which 
: | a. 


will be brought to 045 — = (a + h'), provid- 


was the amount exiſting before the change. It might 
even happen that the new amount ſhouid go beyond 
that of the laſt expreſſion, and thus the operation for a 
moment might increaſe inſtead of diminiſh the difpro- 
portion. —Nevertheleſs, it is better even to follow this 
method, which produces a tranſient evil, than ſuffer 


the indirect impoſt to ſubſiſt. | 


Third Hypotheſis, The ſame denominations being 
kept as in the ſecond hypotheſis, let us only ſuppoſe _ 
that the properties 4, a”, &c. pay the tax x, , &c. 

reſpectively deſtined to replace the tax X” + from 
which they are relieved, (which is another of the me- 
thods alluded to). We have here /x = X' + 7. 

This premiſed, the proprietor of 4, paying x* and 
gaining “, and being moreover ſubject to the impoſt 
1X — /, will find himſelf (by putting — X. 

e D d 4 for 


„ Ned. 


for 71 — E poſſeſſed of no more than (a +/ — K* 
P 
(1—- 
TOES. 


7 | 
(C+& +7) (1 —— 5); whence we ob- 


=) 'This value is the ſame as 


fo a+b +7 ; 
N 3 74 
„ Kain K =o” K e ara 
a -& 


and the ſame for every other x. 
There are now three caſes in view. 1*. Each x 
may be poſitive; in which caſe this operation will 
ſucceed in re-eſtabliſhing a due proportion of tax. 
20. They may be partly poſitive and partly negative; 
but {till by diminiſhing for each negative x, an equal 
proportion of the value of the direct impoſt 6 already 
levied, the original proportion will here alſo be re- eſta- 
bliſhed. 3. They may be in part poſitive and in part 
negative; and whether the values of 6 are inſufficient, 
or not to be changed for other reaſons, it becomes ne- 
ceſſary to diſtribute the ſum to be paid among the 
others; but then the ſum of the poſitive x*s being 


greater than / / + X,, it is neceſſary to diminiſh every 
æ in the proportion of theſe two ſums, 


It is caſy to ſee how in ſubſtituting new values, we 


may repeat the fame operation for every ſucceſſive 
converſion of indirect into direct impoſts. 


Theſe ſormulas will have another uſe. Suppoſe, for 
example, that it is wiſhed to commence the operation, 
and that the .quantities are aſcertained to which the 
hall apply; though only an approximation of the values 
can be obtained, yet it may be found within what 
3 the error ſhall fall. This being ſettled, the 

ounds of the error in the value of each x may be 
known ; and conſequently whether the error is con- 


| Gderable enemy! to do any ſenlible harm.— 1 his know- 
a ledge 
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ledge may ſerve as a guide to the means of diſtributing 


the operation into more or fewer partial operations, in 


order to make the wrong inſenſible to every one. 


Having hitherto ſuppoſed the whole indirect impoſt, 
when converted, to be aſſeſſed upon the land, it is pro- 
per to mention that there are reſtrictions to this rule, 
(of which we have before ſpoken.) 19, In the caſe of 
a perpetual annuity due by the ſtate, it is clear that in 
aboliſhing the indirect impoſt, the annuity acquires ſo 


much new value. The ſum of theſe and of the landed 


properties being compared, and the amount found and 
proportioned that is to be paid by the poſſeſſors of the 
annuities, the calculation for lands ſhould only re- 
gard the remainder, Penſions, and other fixed in- 
comes, come within the ſame rule, — 2. As to rights 
and privileges (which fall ultimately upon landed pro- 
perties) cach of them make a part of landed property, 
and when deducted from it (that the value of both 


may be known) the former muſt be ſubjected to the 


new taxes preciſely as the properties themſelves, of 
' which they repreſent certain portions.—3?, If there 
_ exiſt irredeemable annual demands upon individuals, 
and the total amount of them is unknown, the means 
of eſtimating them become more arbitrary: yet there 
will be little deviation from the truth, in allowing a 
ſum to be retrenched from each, proportioned to 


ROT POD nn ng wants 


happen if it was judged agreeable to juſtice to ſubject 
to the ſame deduction, during a certain ſpace of time, 
rents payable at the will of the debtor. 


This analytic table appeared proper to remove obs 
jections founded on the pretended impoſſibility of thi 
converſion ; other objections having been Mans 
by a number of good works *, 


© * This article, which ſeems attended with ſome obſcuri- 
ties, is to be found at p. 159—170 of the original. Its 


place in the preceding tranilation is to be ſeen in Chapter 
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ARTICLE III. 


DR. Price having uſed an expreſſion, in one 
of his publications, which gave uneaſineſs 
to M. Turgot, received the thanks of M. 
Turgot for retracting it. The expreſſion is 
referred to in the preceding work, p. 243.— 
At once to do juſtice to both of the eminent 
men concerned, it is proper to preſent the 
reader with Dr. Price's comment, when he 
made public M. Turgot's communication 
on the ſubject. It forms a note to it, and is 

as follows: 
© What is ſaid here (i. e. Dr. Price means 
by M. Turgot) refers to the following ac- 
© count of M. Turgot's adminiſtration in the 
© ſecond tract [1 publiſhed] on Civil Liberty 
© and the War with America, p. 150, &c, 
VIZ, —< A new reign produced a new mi- 
* niſter of finance in France, whoſe name 
ce will be reſpected by poſterity for a ſer of 
e meaſures as new to the political world, as 
& any late diſcoveries in the ſyſtem of nature 
& have been to the philoſophical world ;— 
& doubtful in their operation, as all untried 
t meaTures muſt be; but diſtinguiſhed by 
te their tendency to lay a ſolid foundation for 
© endleſs peace, induſtry, and a general en- 
« joyment of the gifts of nature, arts, and 
1 ** commerce. 
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commerce, The edicts iſſued during his 
adminiſtration exhibit indeed a phenome- 
non of the moſt extraordinary kind : an 
abſolute king W a voluntary ae- 
count to his ſubjects, and inciting his peo- 
ple to think ; a right which it has been the 
buſineſs of all abſolute princes and their 
miniſters to extinguiſn.— It is much to be 
regretted that the oppoſition he met with, 
and the intrigues of a court, ſhould have 
deprived the world of thoſe lights which 
muſt have reſulted from the example of 
ſuch an adminiſtration.” —— In this paſſage 
I had, in the firſt edition, mentioned im- 
properly M. Turgot's want. of addreſs a- 
mong the other cauſes of his diſmiſſion 
from power. This occaſioned a letter from 
him, to inform me of the true reaſons of his 
diſmiſſion, and begun that correſpondence _ 
of which this letter is a part, and which. 
continued to his death.—It may not be im- 
proper to add here (continues Dr. Price in 
the ſame note) that his ſucceſſor was M. 
Necker, author of the intereſting treatiſe on 
the adminiſtration of the finances of France, 
juſt publiſhed ; and that in the paſſage juſt 
quoted the following notice is taken of His 
appointment. After a ſhort interval, a 
nomination in ſome reſpects ſtill more ex- 
traordinary, took place in the court of 
France. A court which a few years ſince 
was diſtinguiſhed by its bigotry and into- 
e has raiſed a Proteſtant, the —_ 
: . = "6 0 
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of a ſmall but virtuous republic, to a de- 
ec ciſive lead in the regulation of its finances. 
cc Tt is to be preſumed, that ſo ſingular a 
« preference will produce an equally ſingu- 
« lar exertion of integrity and talents.” — 
(See Dr. Price's Obſervations on the Import- 
ance of the American Revolution, and the 
Means of making it a Benefit to the World; 
to which is added, a Letter to M. Turgot, and 
an Appendix containing a Tranſlation of the 
Will of M. Fortune Ricard. p. 107, &c.) 
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ARKTTCLE Iv 


The following paragraph food in the original 


work ( ſee above, p. 304), but was thought 


moſt ſuitable to the Appendix, It belongs to 
the M. of Condorcet. 7 


UPPOSE 1* a man dying and leaving oak, 
terity ; ſeek the neareſt degree in which 
he has deſcendants living ; and then divide 


8 


his eſtate into as many equal ſhares as he had 


deſcendants in that degree living, or who have 
died leaving iſſue; the ſhares of the latter 
being diviſible among _— deſcendants ac- 


cording to the ſame rule. 2% If a man die *, 
leaving an eſtate which has come to him by 


inheritance t, ſearch muſt be made for one to 
poſſeſs it who in a direct line is the neareſt re- 

lation and has iſſue; if there be a perſon of 
ſuch deſcription living, let the eſtate be his; 
if not, let it be diſtributed as if ſuch party had 
died actually poſſeſſed of it. 3*. If a man leave 


an eſtate which he had acquired himſelf, or 
Pane property, look upwards tor his rela- 


* [All the caſes here given, except the frſ, are ſup- 


poſed to relate to perſons dying without ſue Note of 
the 'Tranſlator.] 


+ [A may inherit from his deceaſed father B; and his 
grandfather C, or elſe the iſſue of C, or of ſome other of 
A's anceſtors be living. — Note of the Tranſlator. ] 
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tions in the neareſt degree who are alive, or 
have left iſſue; and let jt be divided among 
all the ſtocks of that degree; the portions of 
the deſcendants of thoſe who are dead being 
diſtributed among ſuch deſcendants, as in the 
firſt caſe. 4*. If a man leaves an eſtate which 
has been tranſmitted to him only collaterally, 
go back to the former poſſeſſor, and then diſ- 
tribute 1t in the ſame manner as if it were 
perſonal property, of which the former poſ- 
ſeſſor had died actually poſſeſſed, —Thus we 


ſhould have juſt laws of deſcent, and at the 


ſame time ſo ſimple and clear, that the appli- 


cation of them would always be mere matter 
of combination and calculation“. 


* The tenor of this laſt ſentence is ſuch, that the tranſ- 
lator, for the ſatisfaction of the reader, thinks it neceſſary to 
inſert the original note of the author, which is as follows : 


Suppoſons 1% Un homme laiflant de la poſterite, on 
cherchera d'abord a quel degré il a des deſcendans encore 
vivans ; on partagera le bien en autant de parts égales 
qu'il a eu de deſcendans de ce degre vivans ou ayant 
laifſe poſterite, & la part de ceux qui ont laifle poſte- 
rite ſera diftribuee de la meme maniere à leurs deſcen- 


dans. 20. Un homme laiſſe un bien dont il a lui meme_ 


herite : on cherchera le poſſeſſeur en ligne directe le plus 


prochain qui laiſſe une deſcendance; s'il vit, le bien lui 


appartiendra ; ſi non, il ſera diftribue comme s'il etoit au 
meme moment vacant par ſa mort. 3. Un homme laiſſe 
un bien acquis, ou des effets mobiliaires; on remontera au 


. degre direct le plus proche dont il reſte des perſonnes vi- 
vantes ou des deſcendans ; on partagera alors également 


le bien entre toutes les tiges de ce degre, & la portion de 
ceux qui n'exiſtent plus ſera partagee entre leurs deſcen- 
dans comme dans l'article premier. P. Un homme laiſſe- 


t- 


- 
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t- il un bien qui n'a ete tranſmis qu' en ligne collaterale, 
on commencera par remonter au premier poſſeſſeur, & on 
le diſtribuera comme un bien meuble que le poſſeſſeur au- 
roit laiſſe vacant au moment meme. Par ce moyen on 
auroit des loix juſtes & tellement ſumples & claires, que 
Papplication ne ſeroit jamais qu'une operation de com- 
binaiſons & de calcul.—Voyez, Vie de M. Tarn 
p. 233+ | 


ARTICLE 


. 16 


AR TIGER V. 


H E advertiſement to the French edition of 
the preceding work, ſpeaks of anotlier, 
entitled“ Memoirs of the Life and Works 
«* of M. Turgot, Miniſter of State,” which ap- 
ge in 1782; whoſe editor gives the fol- 
owing account of the occaſion of their pub- 
lication. 

© Theſe Memoirs were prepared to ſerve as 
© materials to the Hiſtorical Eulogy of M. 
Turgot, which M. du Puy pronounced be- 
fore the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles 
Lettres. Oratorical forms, and the limits 
fixed to ſuch diſcourſes, forced this valuable 
academician to paſs over in entire ſilence 
a great part of the facts neceſſary for illuſ- 


tereſting, it was thought a duty to preſerve 
what was thus collected and arranged, by 
committing it to the preſs.” 


„ mn» 9 


The Memoirs 1n queſtion. have great merit; 


and are attributed chietly, if not ſolely, to the 
Chevalier Du Pont, who is particularly Known 
through Europe, as the reſpectable editor of the 
ce Ephemerides du Citoyen, and who on every 
account is held in high eſteem in France.— 
It is not to be wondered, that the life and ad- 
miniſtration of a perſonage ſo remarkable as 


N. Turgot, ſhould excite the attention of 


two 


trating it. Many of theſe being highly in- 
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two ſuch conſiderable perſons, as the eminent 
writers who have undertaken to record them. 
But, at the ſame time that the Memoirs de- 
ſerve every poſſible attention from all who 
wiſh to be acquainted with certain particulars 
reſpecting France and M. Turgot; they are 
leſs adapted for the Engliſh nation, than the 
work of the Marquis of Condorcet, which 
contains details of principles, rather than of 
rey. 5 
The following ſummary of M. Turgot's 
adminiſtration is extracted from the Memoirs 
alluded to, p. 238, &c. 88 
The finances of a great nation were given 
to the charge of one man. He ſuppreſſed 
23 kinds of duties or impoſitions on neceſ- 
ſary occupations, uſeful contracts, or me- 
rited compenſations. He alſo aboliſhed 
the corvee for the highways ; ſaving to the 
nation labour and loſſes valued at more than 
40 millions (of livres) by a charge only of 
10 millions; and thus procured to the people 
a greater relief than by ſuppreſſing one of 
the Vingtiemes. He ſet aſide another kind 
of corvẽe, which reſpected the carriage of 
military ſtores and baggage. He abated 
rigours in the adminiſtration of indirect 
impoſitions, to the great profit of the con- 
tributors, the king, and even of the finan- 
ciers. He ſoftened the mode of collecting 
the territorial impoſt, by making one indi- 
vidual ceaſe to be anſwerable for another, 
and as much as poſſible checking the litigi- 
| Ex. © oulſneſs 
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ouſneſs of the receivers. He ſtopped the 
progreſs of a terrible plague among eattle. 
He ſuppreſſed a ſedition conducted with art. 
He provided for the equal diſtribution of 
ſubſiſtence. He gave the utmoſt encou- 
ragement to the commerce and cultivation 
of the three chief productions of the coun- 
try; wheat, cattle, and the vine. But he 
was not for this reaſon to be held as only 
occupied in favouring the landed property, 
(which falſe philoſophers aſſert, who think 
its intereſts oppoſite to thoſe of the people): 
He gave to the people a freedom in their 
exchanges and over their labour, without 
permitting them to ſuffer exactions for it. 
He reformed a multitude of abuſes, of which 


ſome yielded a profit to his particular poſt. 
He aboliſhed, as much as lay in him, the. 


ſale of offices. He made a great number of 


uſeful eſtabliſhments. He refuſed and op- 


poſed bad ones. He ſuccoured the poorer 
ſervants of the ſtate, by paying their pen- 
ſions, which were four years in arrear. He 


paid off capitals, of which the annual charge 


was too conſiderable and diſproportionate. 
He ſupplied the expences of a coronation, 


of the marriage of a princeſs, and of the. 


birth of a prince. He repaired one actual 
bankruptcy ; and prevented another. He 
facilitated payments even as far as India. 
He ſettled a part of the colony debts, and 
put the reſt in order. He found the public 


*borrowing at 5? per cent. and reduced the 
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rate to 4. He burthened the treaſury with 
an anticipation of only 10 millions of livres; 
while he paid off 24 millions of debt due, 
50 of that funded, and 28 of monies anti- 
cipated ; leaving the public engagements 
leſſened 84 millions. He found the reve- 
nue 19 millions deficient, and he left a 
ſurplus of 35: millions. He did this in 
twenty months, during thirteen of which 
only he was capable of buſineſs. His ad- 
miniſtration prepared the means by which 
three years war expences were ſupported. 
His genius ſerved the ſtate long after his 
retreat. This is but a part of what he did 
for France, who was yet unmindful of him; 
and it is little compared with what he would 
have done.“ 
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ER RAT A. —p. 8. I. 9. for probable,” read (encouraging. p. 9. 


Ek RR AT A & ADD END A- 


l. 3: for it would be neceſſary, read he ſhould be called upon.—p. 36. 
I. 10. read ſubject.—p. 38. I. 19. for procure, read produce.—p. 44+ 
I. 21. leave out, and that.—p. 52.1. 17. for is, read as. — p. 84. I. 8. 
after anxiety, inſert evith.—p. 91. I. 5. read ferment.—p. 146. I. 20. 
for compounded for, read leaſed.—p. 205. I. 1. for © unpliant,” read 
ce Jittle pliant. p. 249. Note, laſt line but one, for ⁊vith great ſim- 
plicity, read very naturally. —p. 272. l. 14. before the, infort to.— 
p- 314. |. 11. tranſpoſe, and place as, after in the ſocial ſtate.—p. 31 5. 
I. 12. after to, inſect exerciſe.—p. 399. Note, after the reference (0, 
inſert A. | | 

LESS IMPORTANT ERRATA p. 3. I. 13. leave out © in bis life,” 
p. 27, l. 14. for on, read by,—p. 31. I. 17. read analyſis.—p. 40. 
1. 4. inſert to, after aforded.—p. 46. I. 22. for of, read 5. — p. go. 
I. 1. for thoſe, read theſe.— p. 106. I. 2. read article. — p. 209. laſt line, 
for experience, read meet wwith.—p. 240. I. 3. for had, read it has. 
p. 262, for line 2, read committed the werſes of the original to memory. 
p. 282. J. 9. put ſat the beginning of it.—p. 287. I. 14. for in, read 
6.—p. 316. 1. 6, for the, read 4.—p. 362. l, 8. for would, read 

| ſhould,—=p. 416. I. 5. after 1782, inſert or 1783. LICE 


N. B. The fierling amounts affixed to the ſums given in French 
livres muſt be correCted by the following rule, extracted from p. 150 of 
Dr. Price's work, quoted in the Appendix; viz. “ Strike off from the 
« number of livres the two figures on the right hand, and multiply by 


„e 4, the remaining figures. The product, increaſed by a tentb of itſelt, 


« will give nearly the number of pounds anſwering to the number of 
4 Jivies,” - Thus 100,0/00 livres : 
+. 
„ 400 £ 
2 * 400 


L. 4, 400 ſterling. 


ADD END A.——p. 68. l. 11. after adde ed, inſert a mark of refe- 


rence for the following note. The Abbe Terray, | 
P. 262. l. 13. after Engliſh biſhop, inſert the like, for the following 
note. Suppoſed to allude to a noble Engliſh perſon, naw an Iriſh 
biſhop. f oa; | „„ 


P. 418. I. 30. after India, inſert the like, for the following note. 


Suppoſed to allude to bills drawn by the famous M. le Pojore, many 
years preceding. | | | e 
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